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THE ART OF BELLOC, BIOGRAPHER 


By Josepu J. REILLY, Pu.D. 


VER since Hilaire Belloc, at 
twenty-nine, published a full- 
length biography entitled Danton, 
his output in this field has been 
striking’ and the general verdict 
would probably account him with- 
out a peer in England with the sin- 
gle exception of Lytton Strachey. 
Belloc makes no secret of his 
method. He states it in his Preface 
to Danton, again in his Preface to 
Marie Antoinette, and yet a third 
time, after the lapse of twenty-eight 
years, in the Preface to a new edi- 
tion of the former. That method, 
he says, “consists in an attempt to 
reproduce as a living thing the ac- 
tion of the past. It demands a spe- 
cial insistence upon physical details 
—dress, weather, gestures, facial 
expression, light, color, landscape 
—and a corresponding lack of em- 
phasis upon mere chronicle. It is 
an attempt, in a word, to tell his- 
tory as a story, bringing to truth the 
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arts common to fiction in such fash- 
ion that the reader shall see things 
passing before his eyes.” This 
method requires “selection for the 
sake of emphasis and the selection 
of those points which give relief and 
vividness to the whole.” There is 
an unmistakable echo in all this of 
pronouncements by Macaulay, Car- 
lyle and Froude, made in regard to 
history but applicable as well to the 
kind of biography saturated with 
history which has always been Bel- 
loc’s chief concern. For Belloc is 
not a biographer casually turned 
historian, but a thorough student 
of history who is also a biogra- 
pher. 

Carlyle, Macaulay and Froude be- 
long to the great English tradition 
of history as literature, and Belloc 
had much to learn from all three. 
Carlyle had a genius beyond all oth- 
er historians for realizing the past 
as the living now and presenting it 
as a drama going on before our very 
eyes. Macaulay was the greatest of 
all masters of historical narrative, 
adroit in the arrangement of facts, 
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compelling the reader’s attention. 
Froude, though less gifted than the 
others, had like Carlyle a keen sense 
of history as drama and he could 
present a great scene or a striking 
event with a vividness which only 
the epic author of the French Revo- 
lution could surpass. He avoided 
Carlyle’s dazzling white lights fre- 
quently surrounded by blackest 
gloom and Macaulay’s steady—and 
often monotonous—glow and caught 
the secret of interplaying lights and 
shadows as we see them in life it- 
self. But despite characteristic dif- 
ferences, all three were masters of 
those methods by which the past is 
recaptured, made vital with the col- 
or and stir of reality. To effect that 
same high purpose was Belloc’s 
aim, as we have seen, and he be- 
longs—to say it once more—to the 
authentic tradition of history as lit- 
erature. 

Belloc was a brilliant student of 
the ablest English practitioners of a 
difficult art and there are pages in 
his early biographies where we 
catch echoes now of one, now of an- 
other. But he was never a mere 
imitator and when he came to pub- 
lish his first study he was so thor- 
oughly master of their secrets that 
he stamped it with the mintmark of 
his own unique and abundant per- 
sonality. Quite apart from all this 
he is an original thinker who 
cleaves to certain basic convictions 
for which he owes no debt to any 
man. Of this, another time. My 
concern at present is with Belloc as 
an artist in historical biography in- 
tent on making his story live, and 
with the means he employs to 
achieve his purpose. 

When he desires, Belloc can paint 
portraits in the manner of Macau- 
lay, with his subject gravely in his 
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infinitely resourceful in the art of 






place as he might appear in the life- 
sized canvas of an old master. 
Thus he does Mirabeau and thus 
Richelieu, gazing upon the Cardinal 
as he is revealed, slender, aloof, 
gorgeous in crimson, by the brush of 
Philippe de Champagne in _ the 
Louvre. It was Carlyle, not Macau- 
lay, who subjected men to his “por- 
trait-devouring” eyes, and repro- 
duced them to the life with such 
creative strokes as _ transformed 
them from repose to living energy. 
Again, it was Carlyle, not Macau- 
lay, to whom the outer man was elo- 
quent of the inner and who pene- 
trated to the deepest springs of ac- 
tion, seeing body and spirit mys- 
teriously fused into a single per- 
sonality forever unique among its 
fellows. At its best Belloc’s ap- 
proach to the Carlylean method is 
highly effective. Before putting 
pen to paper he realizes imagina- 
tively every important character 
whom he is to treat, and in that con- 
ception he never wavers. Like Car- 
lyle he tends to simplify character 
to those few elements that hold the 
secret of all the rest. Thus the key 
to the anomalies of Henry VIII. is 
his permanently immature will; to 
Catherine of Aragon, her simplic- 
ity; to Wolsey, a passion which 
sought to govern others, to be emi- 
nent beyond all his fellows, to sur- 
round himself with splendor. The 

key to Richelieu is his will, bound- 
less, absolute, spurred by ambition 

and colored in its exercise by devo- 

tion to France. The key to Danton 

is his energy and his sanity, and as 

we gaze upon him we are made 

aware of them in the man’s bulk, in 

the cast of his countenance, in the 

cut of his clothes, in his gestures, in 

his glance full of compelling mag- 

netism. In all this the Carlylean in- 
fluence is unmistakable. 
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“He [Danton] was tall and stout, 
with the forward bearing of the ora- 
tor, full of gesture and animation. 
He carried a round French head 
upon the thick neck of energy. His 
face was generous, ugly and deter- 
mined. With wide eyes and calm 
brows, he yet had the quick glance 
which betrays the habit of appeal- 
ing to an audience. His upper lip 
was injured, and so was his nose, 
and he had further been disfigured 
by the smallpox. In his dress he 
had something of the negligence 
which goes with extreme vivacity 
and with a constant interest in 
things outside oneself; but it was 
invariably that of his rank. Indeed, 
to the minor conventions Danton al- 
ways bowed, because he was a man, 
and because he was eminently sane. 
More than did the run of men at 
that time, he understood that you 
cut down no tree by lopping at the 
leaves, nor break up a society by 
throwing away a wig. The decent 
self-respect which goes with con- 
scious power was never absent from 
his costume, though it often left his 
language in moments of crisis, or 
even of irritation. 

“He was admirably sustained in 
his action, and his political argu- 
ments were as direct as his physical 
efforts were continuous, but the 
banal picture of fury which is given 
you by so many writers is false. 
For fury is empty, whereas Danton 
was full, and his energy was at first 
the force at work upon a great mass 
of mind, and later its momentum. 
In whatever he undertook vigor ap- 
peared as the taste of salt in a 
dish. ... 

“It was part of something in his 
character which was nearly allied to 
the stock of the race, something 
which made him save and invest in 
land as does the French peasant, 
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and love, as the French peasant 
loves, good government, order, se- 
curity, and well-being. .. . Like all 
active minds, his mission was rath- 
er to realize than to plan, and his 
energies were determined upon see- 
ing the result of theories which he 
unconsciously admitted, but which 
he was too impatient to analyze. . .. 
“As to his private life, affection 
dominated him. His friends also he 
loved, and above all, from the bot- 
tom of his soul, he loved France. 
His faults—and they were many— 
his vices (and a severe critic would 
have discovered these also) flowed 
from two sources: first, he was too 
little of an idealist, too much ab- 
sorbed in the immediate thing; sec- 
ondly, he suffered from all the evil 
effects that abundant energy may 
produce—the habit of oaths, the 
rhetoric of sudden diatribes, violent 
and overstrained action, with its 
subsequent demand for repose.” 


All three of Belloc’s English mas- 
ters of history had an extraordinary 
dramatic sense and he has proved 
to be a talented pupil. He builds 
his biographies upon the clash of 
opposing forces and so shapes each 
chapter that, like an act in a play, it 
marks a palpable advance toward 
the climax or the catastrophe. In 
Robespierre we have the provincial 
lawyer, the worshiper of formulas 
who, climbing to power over count- 
less obstacles, destroys his sole rival 
and by that act makes his own fall 
inevitable. Danton, by his sanity 
and boundless energy, amasses 
enough power to save France only 
to perish at the hands of men who 
fear him for that very power. 
Marie Antoinette seemingly makes 
her husband’s throne secure by 
bearing him an heir only to undo 
all by a blind unwisdom whose ex- 
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piation leads to the scaffold. The 
life of Richelieu is one long struggle 
against forces that threaten France. 
He wins, but the moral reversal he 
does not live to witness is implied in 
the wound which he, a Prince of the 
Church, inflicts upon that very 
Church and which has not healed to 
this day. In Wolsey, where the 
clash of forces is between Anne 
Boleyn and the Cardinal, Belloc is 
conscious of the parallel between his 
method and the stage for, after out- 
lining the chief features in “The 
Plot” and introducing the chief ac- 
tors in “The Cast,” he names the 
subsequent chapters “Acts,” em- 
bracing five and an “Interlude.” 

Incidents and situations that de- 
velop within these essentially dra- 
matic biographies are handled with 
an unfailing sense of their value in 
themselves as well as of their sig- 
nificance in heightening the effect of 
the whole. Here is an incident per- 
fect of its kind and worthy of 
Froude. Louis XV., swiftly weak- 
ening under infirmities, absent for 
thirty-eight years from the Sacra- 
ments, tormented by the fear of 
death, seeks forgetfulness for an 
hour in the company of his para- 
mour. 


“In his little private room—it was 
late at night and November — he 
played at cards with the Du Barry. 
They were alone, save for an old 
crony of his pleasures, Chauvelin, 
which well-bred and aged fellow 
stood behind the woman’s chair, 
leaning upon it and watching the 
woman’s cards in silence, his rapa- 
cious features strongly marked in 
the mellow light of the candles. 
Something impelled the woman to 
glance up at him over her shoulder. 
‘Oh, Lord! M. de Chauvelin, what a 
face!’ It was the face of a dead 
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man. She leapt and started from it, 
and the body fell to the floor. 

“The King, his age and apathy all 
shaken from him, shouted down the 
empty corridors: ‘A priest! a 
priest!” They came, and in the 
presence of the King absolved what 
lay immovable upon the shining 
floor, in a hope or wish that some 
life lingered there. But Chauvelin 
was quite dead.” 


Belloc’s dramatic sense never 
showed to such advantage within a 
single study as where in Marie An- 
toinette he plays in and out like 
twin shuttles with the Allied inva- 
sion of France and the fate of the 
Queen. As the Allies press forward 
or retreat so rise and so fall her 
hopes of release. The Allies ad- 
vance, withdraw, advance again, 
make a vain drive on Paris, and 
then concentrate against Maubeuge 
five leagues away, transforming it 
by that act into the heart of France. 
If it falls, Paris is doomed; if it 
falls in time, the Queen is saved. 
The siege of Maubeuge and the 
doom of the Queen, parallel events, 
the one so tragically interwoven 
with the other, converge to their 
ironic and simultaneous dénoue- 
ment: the defeat for the Allies on 
the one side, death for the Queen 
on the other. Just past high noon 
on October 16, 1793, Carnot relieved 
Maubeuge and saved France. At 
that same hour in Paris, on the scaf- 
fold before the Tuileries Gardens, 
“the executioner showed at delibera- 
tion and great length, this way and 
that on every side, the Queen’s head 
to the people.” 

The inferences to be drawn from 
these instances of Belloc’s dramatic 
sense are not far to seek and are 
amply justified by the facts: Bel- 
loc’s narrative skill is high; his 











skill in description, if anything, 
even higher, and in combination 
they are equaled by only one living 
English biographer. Marie Antoi- 
nette’s journey from Vienna to 
Paris, the downfall of Robespierre, 
the flight to Varennes (not sixty-five 
miles as Carlyle made it, but two 
and a half times as far), the last 
days of Louis XVI.—all are su- 
premely fine, and the fevered death- 
bed of Louis XV., bloated and hide- 
ous with smallpox, deserves the 
plaudits of Macaulay himself. 

But the finest thing Belloc has 
ever done is his account of the 
death of Danton. There was some- 
thing leonine about Danton with his 
scarred lips, his wide eyes, his tor- 
rential eloquence, that won his bi- 
ographer’s admiration, and Belloc’s 
vision of that last fateful journey is 
vitalized by imagination and sof- 
tened by an infinite pity. He omits 
nothing: the warmth and savor of 
spring, the stainless sky, the length- 
ening shadows of the late afternoon, 
the west glowing like a forge: 


“Against it one by one appeared 
the figures of the condemned. 
Herault de Sechelles, straight and 
generous in his bearing, first showed 
against the light, standing on the 
high scaffold conspicuous. He 
looked at the Garde Meuble, and 
from one of its high windows a 
woman’s hand found it possible to 
wave farewell. Lacroix next, equal- 
ly alone; Camille, grown easy and 
self-controlled, was the third. One 
by one they came up the few steps, 
stood clearly for a moment in the 
fierce light, black or framed in scar- 
let, and went down. 

“Danton was the last. He had 
stood unmoved at the foot of the 
steps as his friends died. Waiting 
his turn without passion, he heard 
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the repeated fall of the knife in the 
silence of the crowd. His great fig- 
ure, more majestic than in the days 
of his triumph, came against the 
sunset ... By an accident he had 
to wait some seconds longer than 
the rest; the executioner heard him 
muttering, ‘I shall never see her 
again ... no weakness,’ but his only 
movement was to gaze over the 
crowd. They say that a face met 
his, and that a sacramental hand 
was raised in absolution. . . 

“Hz: stood there conspicuous for a 
moment over the people whom he 
had so often swayed. There is no 
mask of Danton dead, nor can you 
complete his story with the sense of 
repose. We cannot see his face in 
the calm either of triumph or of 
sleep—the brows grown level, the 
lips satisfied, the eyelids closed. He 
will stand through whatever cen- 
turies the story of the Revolution 
may be told as he stood on the scaf- 
fold looking westward and transfig- 
ured by the red sun, still courage- 
ous, still powerful in his words, and 
still instinct with that peculiar en- 
ergy, self-forming, self-governing, 
and whole. ... He said, ‘Show my 
head to the people; it is well worth 
the while.’ They did what they had 
to do, and without any kind of fear, 
his great soul went down the turn- 
ing in the road. 

“They showed his head to the peo- 
ple, and the sun set. There rose at 
once the confused noise of a thou- 
sand voices that rejoiced, or ques- 
tioned, or despaired, and in the 
gathering darkness the Parisians re- 
turned through the narrow streets 
eastward to their homes.” 


It is hard to forget that scene. It 
is worthy of the masters, and the 
inclusion of two of its incidents be- 
longs to genius: the woman’s hand 
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that waved farewell to Herault de 
Sechelles; the face in that great 
crowd that met Danton’s and the 
fingers raised in absolution. It is 
thus, Belloc would say, that Love 
and Divine Pity mock at Death. 

At its best Belloc’s narrative is 
characterized by certain elements 
that have nothing to do with rheto- 
ric (as they often do with Froude 
and always with Macaulay) but, as 
is usual with Carlyle, go back to 
something in Belloc’s own mind, his 
sense of the inevitable march of 
time, of its mystery, of the doom that 
impends over all men. To Belloc 
time can no more be commonplace 
than the human lives to whose com- 
edies and tragedies it permits its 
casual grace. In its succession of 
infinite littlenesses, it arrives at last 
by a mighty logic to the end, the 
term of its high triumphs and its 
dark defeats. The months, the 


days, the very hours that mark the 
struggle to a great achievement or 
the swift approach of catastrophe 
are as insistent, as ominous in the 
advance of Belloc’s narrative, as a 
clock in the chamber of death. So 
the last days creep soundlessly on 


as Richelieu lies stricken. So each 
hopeless morning dawns, each piti- 
less night darkens upon the dying 
Louis XV. So the very hours are 
noted as Robespierre, implored by 
his friends to violate his principles 
and sign the proclamation of revolt, 
wavers in agony of indecision. He 
begins his name but “dares not 
achieve the sacrilege,” flings down 
the pen, and buries his face in his 
hands. “The clock on the facade 
struck two.” 

With this acute sense of passing 
time runs Belloc’s awareness of 
those mysterious events in life 
which cast strange shadows, are 
whispered about after death, and, 
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though refused credence, furtively 
become a tradition and survive 
when authenticated facts are forgot- 
ten. There seems to be a Celtic side 
to Belloc’s imagination which seizes 
upon secret things and cherishes 
them in the face of the cold chal- 
lenge of his intellect. They touch 
upon life but the winds of death 
have swept over them and they bear 
the presage or the inalienable mem- 
ory of final tragedy. “The pathos 
which belongs only to the Dead.” 
The phrase is Carlyle’s; it might 
equally well be Belloc’s. For when 
the one or the other envisions 
death’s coming even to the base and 
the wicked it is always with a grave 
magnanimity, a boundless pity, as if 
for the infinite littleness of life in 
that silent and overwhelming Pres- 
ence. In this deep stirring of the 
heart they surpass both Froude and 
Macaulay although Froude at the 
house of Darnley’s murder and 
Macaulay at Monmouth’s grave 
speak with solemn reverence... . 
“The pathos which belongs only to 
the Dead”! It is that which softens 
just impatience to an unwonted 
tenderness and permits scorn to be 
banished by the silence that seals 
their lips and the faintly mocking 
smile that lingers upon them as if 
to confirm life’s emptiness. Vanitas 
Vanitatum! The sensual Louis XV., 
dying of a loathsome disease; the 
amiable but weak man who fol- 
lowed him to the throne, done to 
death by a people gone mad; the 
Queen, mounting the scaffold with 
disdainful courage; Richelieu laid 
low at the summit of his power; 
James II. crownless and in exile; 
Wolsey, broken and impoverished, 
creeping for refuge into Leicester 
Abbey—all stir Belloc to the depths, 
and it is at such moments that his 
innermost heart and his finest art- 
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istry are revealed. This is the 
mood with which he concludes his 
Robespierre, in words of eloquent 
and grave compassion: 


“I return to the memory of the 
jejune, persistent mind which has 
haunted me throughout the descrip- 
tion of his fortunes. I fear to have 
done him a wrong. I know that he 
passed through a furnace of which 
our paltry time can reimagine noth- 
ing . .. He saw God Personal, the 
soul immortal, men of a kind with 
men, and he was in the company of 
those who began to free the world. 
God have mercy on his soul and on 
each of ours, who hope for better 
things.” 


With death Belloc brings his bio- 
graphical studies to a sudden close, 
just as death ends life with an utter 
severance of the threads. Only 
once does he pursue further the con- 
sequences of the ambitions or the 
failures of his protagonist for it is a 
conscious trick of his art to plan 
things otherwise. He weighs and 
ponders in advance, anticipates all 
that need be said of good and bad, 
and, with a foresight amply justi- 
fied by the effect, so skillfully pre- 
pares the way for his judgments in 
the progress of his study that he 
pronounces them before the final 
curtain. Thus his closing gesture is 
not toward some objective fact of 
history but toward an outstanding 
human figure, his hero, compact of 
will and passions, who, for better or 
worse, sought to shape it. 

Thus Belloc completes his circle 
and ends as he began. For first and 
last he leaves us in no doubt about 
the importance of the human ele- 
ment in history, and like Froude, 
for whom he has recorded his admi- 
ration, he insists that history lives 
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“most strongly when it is dealing 
with vitality at its highest; with a 
human being in whom human ac- 
tion, human tenacity, human con- 
nection are at the full.” It belongs 
to his conviction as well as to his 
heritage to reject the conception of 
history as a screen behind which 
forces operate either by chance or 
blind necessity and (in spite of his 
frequent use of the word “fate”) to 
insist that it is “mainly a function 
of human wills and morals.” That 
conviction of Belloc the historian 
has been of enormous help to the 
art of Belloc the biographer. 

One point remains: Belloc, with 
all his talents, is denying himself 
sufficient time to let his material ar- 
rive at complete fruition in his im- 
agination as well as in his mind. He 
has become measurably more the 
expositor and less the literary art- 
ist. His first two biographies had 
striking virtues and obvious faults, 
but by 1909 he had reached the full- 
ness of his powers and achieved a 
masterpiece in Marie Antoinette. 
Here are no weaknesses but a bril- 
liant revelation of many talents, 
most of them at their highest. All 
parts of that stirring drama, with 
its undercurrent of fierce passions, 
cohere closely; all the many impor- 
tant figures are vitalized as in a 
novel of Thackeray; the very sweat- 
ing, moiling mob surges across the 
pages; and even the accessories 
share this reality: gardens, palaces, 
streets, the very rain and sun of 
every-day life. Finally, the energy 
of an imagination that first realizes 
and then fuses and transforms is 
everywhere. 

To rejoice over Marie Antoinette 
in 1909 was to anticipate similar 
masterpieces in the future. But 
such masterpieces have failed to ap- 
pear. James I1., Richelieu and Wol- 
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sey are worth having for the service 
they render in the interest of jus- 
tice and the clarification of complex 
epochs. But while they bear the un- 
mistakable marks of Belloc’s hand, 
that hand has lost its cunning and 
belongs less to the artist than to 
the artisan. The old-time talent for 
exposition, for turning sunlight into 
dark places, for dramatically pre- 
senting a story, are still present but 
so too often are gaucheries, wordi- 
ness and the turgid phrase. The 
completed canvas, if you permit the 
metaphor, is no more. Several fig- 
ures are sketched in but only one or 
two are completed, and the sense of 
life, perceptible throughout Danton 
and Robespierre and rich and full 
in Marie Antoinette, appears in 
hardly more than one or two major 
figures of Richelieu and Wolsey. 
To put it another way, Belloc has 
failed, since Marie Antoinette, to 
fuse his materials and endow them 
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with organic life. The immediate 
backgrounds are colorless and mea- 
ger in Richelieu, even more so in 
Wolsey, and utterly wanting in 
James II., and none of these studies 
adds to his reputation no matter 
what uncritical laudation may say 
to the contrary. The trouble lies, 
let it be said once more, not with his 
intellect but with his art. 

I would end on a less unpleasing 
note. Belloc deserves well of all 
who reverence candor in history. He 
has advanced the cause of truth by 
dealing vital blows to sham scholar- 
ship and to what Newman called 
“The Protestant Tradition.” He 
has produced in Marie Antoinette 
the finest biography considered as 
literature which has come out of 
England in our time. And he has 
given us still another thing: the 
right to hope that with his unques- 
tioned talents he may yet produce 
its equal. 














OWELL’S DEPOT is an unlove- 
ly spot, as unlovely a spot as 
you will easily find. A few houses 
crouching at the foot of a hill. In 
the years while the hill was beau- 
tiful, without the railroad which 
now makes a deep, curved cut at its 
base, the houses kept away. It 
needed the coal-yard, the water- 
tank, and that ugly grade-crossing 
with a masked approach for trains 
coming in either direction, to bring 
the houses. 

The grade-crossing, as everybody 
knew, had made Florrie Evans 
what she was. It had taken her fa- 
ther away from her before she was 
born, and her mother lingered only 
for the few minutes necessary to 
bring the delicate little body safely 
if prematurely into the world. The 
father was not much of a loss, it 
was generally admitted. But the 
mother, in following so soon after 
him, seemed to have taken some- 
thing of the child with her. 

“The brains didn’t quite arrive,” 
the ticket-agent would explain if 
you questioned him. “Sweet and 
pretty as all get-out, but a natural, 
as you might say, like Tommy over 
there. Number Six? She’s forty- 
eight minutes late. Ain’t likely to 
get in till after the Milk.” 

If pressed, he would let it be in- 
ferred that there was quite a differ- 
ence between Florrie, the natural, 
and Tommy, who was merely fool- 
ish. Nobody knew where Tommy 
had come from. 

“I found him here, settin’ on the 
table beside the telegraph key the 
day I took over the job when the 
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depot was new,” the ticket-agent 
said when I asked him. “Sort of 
stray cat left by the railroad gang 
that made the cut. Plumb idiot. 
Ought to be in some institution, I 
suppose. But we ain’t got one, and 
I let him stay with me. He’s kind 
of useful with the lanterns.” 

I looked over my shoulder and 
saw a seven-year-old hulk of a boy, 
evidently very useful with lanterns, 
indeed, for he was finishing the 
cleaning and filling of at least a half 
dozen of them. Doing a man’s 
work, I gathered. For it was Tom- 
my who proved to be responsible for 
a good part of the agent’s rather 
excellent vegetable garden. 

“Think the girl ought to be sent 
to an institution, too?” I inquired. 

“Why, no. She’s different. 
Wouldn’t do her any good. Be- 
sides, who’d send her? I wouldn’t 
like to be the one to suggest it.” 

I had never seen Florrie at the 
time, so did not know why it would 
be such a difficult thing to suggest. 
But Tommy seemed to stand in the 
way of it, for one thing. He had, 
I was told, run out with idiotic fear- 
lessness in front of a train, saving 
her from the ancestral fate while 
she was still a mere baby, since 
when he had “sort of adopted her” 
—though there was, in addition, a 
nominal woman caretaker, of 


course. 
“She sings,” the agent lowered his 
voice to tell me as the train finally 
whistled—ahead of the Milk, after 
all—and Tommy was dragging my 
bag towards the door. 
“She?” 
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“Florrie. You ought to hear her. 
‘Fly, Wild Bird, Fly Away,’ and 
things like that. Makes you feel 
queer. But there ain’t no harm in 


either of ’em, I always say.” 


Tommy was a lubberly young 
man, calling himself Mr. Thomas 
Ball, when I saw him again. How- 
ell’s Depot had not changed, nor 
had Tommy very much, except in 
size. More timid, perhaps. I came 
upon him one day picking cherries 
and being fairly driven out of the 
tree by a pair of robins who consid- 
ered cherry picking in that partic- 
ular tree an outrage to their nesting 
privileges. 

“I’m Mr. Thomas Ball,” he volun- 
teered, without embarrassment as 
to the incident and with evident 
pride in the name. “That’s Florrie 
over there.” 

A traveling salesman had told 
him how to round out the name, I 
learned later. For the moment I 
was more interested in Florrie. She 
was sitting alone on one of the 
banks of the railroad cut—banks 
now completely tapestried with 
flowers. 

“The flowers is Florrie’s,”” Thom- 
as Ball called after me. “I raise 
vegetables.” 

I nodded without turning my 
head, and went on softly towards 
the bank, stalking the exquisite 
creature before me as I might have 
stalked a deer at gaze. 

“Wild Bird, Wild Bird, Fly 
Away,” she was singing softly to 
herself. 

Some one had dressed her in a 
single-piece calico wrapper show- 
ing large pink roses upon a hideous 
blue background. It did not mat- 
ter. There was so little of her ex- 
cept the eyes. They lifted to regard 
me, and I saw from their look—vio- 
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let blue shining through lashes that 
were like the fringes of a gentian— 
that she was quite tame. Tame, 
that is, in the sense that she had no 
intention of running away from a 
stranger whose appearance gave her 
no immediate cause for alarm. Her 
face was as soft as petals, and her 
hair just the color of the inner bark- 
fibers of a white birch tree. She 
could hardly have weighed ninety 
pounds, and her hands were so deli- 
cate as to be scarcely human. How- 
ell’s Depot had done one thing. It 
had saved its natural from work. 

“You want to hear me sing, I sup- 
pose,” she said, as I sat down with 
careful deliberation beside her. 
“That’s what everybody does.” 

“I’ve been hearing you sing, Flor- 
rie. I don’t wonder that everybody 
wants to. Do you know any other 
song but that?” 

“Of course I know other songs. I 
was singing ‘Wild Bird, Wild Bird, 
Fly Away,’ wasn’t I?” 

“That was it.” 

“Then I'll sing you, ‘Fly, Fly, Fly 
Away, Wild Bird, Wild Bird, Fly.’ 
It’s even prettier. This is the way 
it goes.” 

And she sang, in a thin thread of 
lovely tone—a child’s voice, but at 
the same time softer, sweeter, and 
shriller, if these words combined 
can be made to mean anything. 
Some birds have that note. 

“That is lovely,” I said. 

Florrie was silent for a moment. 
Then she took my hand, asking 
with a touch of anxiety in her voice: 

“Do you see that it’s different?” 

“Different from the other song? 
Of course it is,” 

Florrie snuggled up frankly 
against my shoulder. 

“I am so happy,” she said. “Some 
folks tell me that all my songs are 
the same. That is very wrong and 














unkind. They do it to tease me. 
Would you like to hear the best one 
of all? It is ‘Bird, Bird, Wild, Wild 
Bird, Fly Away, Oh, Fly!’ ” 

There were nuances of feeling, I 
suppose, in these ditties which she 
mistook for meanings. When she 
ceased her warbling for a moment I 
asked: 

“Where do you want to fly to, 
Florrie?” 

“Where you do. 
body does.” 

“And why?” 

“For the sake of Wild Bird, of 
course.” 

“Who is that?” 

“I don’t know. Nobody knows. 
Folks say Tommy and me are not 
bright. I’m a natural, and he’s the 
town idiot. But we’re just like 
everybody else. Nobody knows. I 
never told that before, but you’ve 
listened to me sing without inter- 
rupting.” 


Where every- 


It had to happen, I suppose, the 
world being what it is. One day 
Florrie was missing, and they found 
her in a little hut which Thomas 
Ball had built secretly in the midst 
of the woods on top of the hill. He 
had also established a vegetable gar- 
den in a clearing beyond, and flow- 
ers were everywhere. There was 
actually talk of running him out of 
town. Then it was realized that ir- 
responsibility, having been imposed 
as a hardship, could not consistent- 
ly be denied as a favor, and it was 
decided to send him to the long- 
waiting institution. And Florrie, 
too—to another institution, of 
course. Yes, there was actually 


talk of that. 

“We ought to have done it years 
ago, before this happened,” the 
ticket-agent told me the next time I 
stopped off between trains. 
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My company was opening a quar- 
ry in the neighborhood, so I thought 
I had the right to a vote. No use. 
Howell’s, sordid little world of mis- 
ery and gossip, was aroused, the flag 
of her virtue flying, calling upon all 
good citizens to rally round. 

Fortunately I had brought the 
company doctor with me to treat an 
accident case at the workings, and 
his report soon silenced asylum 
talk so far as Florrie was con- 
cerned. She was very weak, and 
there are some things which even a 
morally outraged community will 
not do. But Tommy’s case only 
waited for a volunteer committee to 
carry out the public’s sentence. It 
promised to be no very safe job to 
lay hands on him, and guile was out 
of the question. He knew. Idiots 
do when matters concern them suf- 
ficiently. 

And now Father McGuire arrived, 
on a round of scattered pastoral vis- 
its from Port Jervis, several miles 
up the line. 

“Why, they are married!” he ex- 
claimed, when the subject was men- 
tioned—which was about five min- 
utes after his arrival and by a self- 
selected delegation consisting of 
half the inhabitants. 

“Who married them?” asked the 
ticket-agent, taken back but remem- 
bering that he was spokesman. 

“I did. Took them first to the li- 
cense office, of course.” 

There was silence, then a voice 
which faltered, “When?” 

Father McGuire did not answer; 
he just stared, and walked on. He 
is a rather gloomy and grouchy old 
priest, I always thought, but a good 
man to have on your side in a fight. 
It was some time before anyone 
ventured to remind him that a mar- 
riage between half-wits was illegal. 
“Legally they’re not half-wits, un- 
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less some court pronounces them 
such,” said Father McGuire. “Who 
is going to make a complaint?” 

Nobody did, of course. Town vir- 
tue had found a new outlet, and was 
now busily seeing to it that Florrie 
had everything which she could pos- 
sibly need. She refused to leave her 
hut, saying that it was home; but in 
all other respects both she and her 
husband were perfectly amenable to 
suggestions, once they were made to 
understand what was required. 

Mr. Ball’s vegetable garden be- 
came quite famous that year, and 
brought him in a good profit in spite 
of the time he wasted on flowers. 
He had resigned his job of lantern 
cleaner, explaining that Florrie did 
not like the smell of kerosene, but it 
was evident that his mental deficien- 
cies were not going to hinder him 
seriously in supporting a wife and 
family. 

“I’m glad the way it turned out,” 
nearly everybody in the hamlet took 
occasion to say to me one time or 
another. Always adding, “I sup- 
pose it’s wicked, though. Such 
things ought not to be allowed.” 

It was the child they were afraid 
for, and I could not blame them. I 
had misgivings, myself, until I saw 
it. I had expected something beau- 
tiful. But those bright blue eyes 
were curiously intelligent. 

“Bright as a button!” the com- 
pany doctor assured me. “Away 
above the average. It happens that 
way, sometimes.” 

“What, then, about eugenics and 
all these laws of heredity?” I de- 
manded. 

“That’s just it. What about 
them? I wouldn’t recommend the 
practice of breeding from nuts, of 
course. But what is idiocy, anyway 
—do you know? Is it something 
left out, or something saved and 


passed on? Anyway, it’s done now, 
for good or bad. I hear they have 
named her Mary Elizabeth Ann, aft- 
er the wife of the president of the 
railroad company.” 

“Who has?” 

“The village. Didn’t they pay for 
the christening?” 

“It’s the little wild bird,” Florrie 
told me when I went to see her. 
“Little, Little, Wild, Wild Bird.” 

“And as pretty as a bird of para- 
dise, Florrie,” I told her without 
flattery, my eyes full upon her 
arm’s burden as I spoke. “Worth 
going some distance for. And now 
there will be no more flying away 
in the song, I suppose?” 

“Songs,” she corrected me. “I’m 
making up another, but I can’t sing 
it yet.” And she looked up at me 
and smiled, as if she knew that I 
understood her. Well, I did. 


Florrie had been gone for five 
years when I found myself at How- 
ell’s Depot again. It had become 
quite a thriving town. In the mid- 
dle of the waiting-room stood a 
grave little girl, as if expecting me. 
Near by, her father was cleaning 
lanterns. 

“She likes the smell of kerosene, 
so I help the ticket-agent every 
morning,” he said as I came up. 

“Who likes it? Wild Bird?” 

“No, this is Mary Elizabeth Ann.” 

“I’m ever so sorry, Tommy—the 
way it had to happen.” 

“Sorry? Why, no,” said he, ear- 
nestly, as if explaining a point that 
was clear enough to him. “We all 
made a mistake. We thought she 
was calling something.” 

“Yes, the baby. And she had to 
go after it—a little too far.” 

“It wasn’t that. She was only 
singing to herself. Some people 
don’t belong here at all. You ought 
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to have heard the song she made up 
before she went.” 

“What was it, Tommy?” 

“Fly Away, Away.” 

Another nuance, with the empha- 
sis on the going and no mention of 
the Wild Bird. Was it contented at 
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last? Anyway, she had voiced a 
common human longing, though 
not everybody is aware of it. Had 
she discovered its secret? I don’t 
know. It is difficult to fathom a 
dark mind, even to determine 
whether it be dark. 


THE DREAMER IN THE LANE 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


ERE in the sunny lane he rests and dreams, 
Content and drowsy in the warm sunbeams, 


A gray old loiterer whose youth is past, 
All strife and longing come to peace at last. 


The jovial robins chat in tones polite; 
An oriole threads the woodland dusk with light. 


A meadow brook where sandy riffles throng 
Tries on his flute a trill of silver song. 


The dreamer muses by the rose-hung wall 
Hearing across the years far voices call— 


Shy maids of long ago and comrades known 
Before so many bright-winged springs had flown. 


Here in the lane he dreams the hours away 
Till thrushes warn him of the waning day: 


A gray old apple tree, whose fingers hold 
Stray blossoms plucked from summer fields of gold! 





MARY JANE FAYERWEATHER: A STUDY IN EXOTICS 


By DorotHy GRAHAM 


- the account of some pleasantly 
obscure life, often there is pre- 
served a composite view of an era 
that has definitely passed. Accus- 
tomed to the legend of the Amer- 
ican pioneer with its recital of hard- 
ships when the middle regions of 
our country were settled by dourly 
determined men, we find a different 
aspect, a gentler, more exotic phase 
in the stories of those who at ap- 
proximately the same date colo- 
nized Hawaii, the isles of plenty. 

In Honolulu, which is New Eng- 
land imposed on tropical savagery, 
and subsequently the West Coast 
superimposed on New England, 
there still lives an old woman whose 


span of ninety-four years encom- 
passes these three widely diverse pe- 


riods. Hers is a thin, bird-like face, 
with the alertness that characterizes 
a mind energetic with memories. 
Part Hawaiian, she has the blood of 
aboriginal chieftains, diluted by the 
English who came to adventure, the 
Americans who arrived to proselyte. 

Mary Jane Fayerweather had the 
experience of being brought up un- 
der two influences. A mother 
swayed by missionary traditions 
used to warn her: “You must never 
talk to a sailor. They go to bed 
without nightshirts, and don’t say 
their prayers.” 

And her old nurse, versed in 
primitive Polynesian lore, would 
say: “Do not be afraid when you go 
into the sea. There is a shark god- 
dess to protect you. . . . Do not be 
afraid in the mountains. Lizards 
are there. Remember all chiefs are 
descended from the lizard god.” 


As a child, she was taken by this 
nurse to the King in his grass hut 
under the palms of Waikiki. She 
saw the third Kamehameha 
stretched at full length on the 
makaloa mat of woven sedges, 
naked except for the yellow Chinese 
brocade wound from his waist to his 
feet. He lay there, gazing out at 
the strip of cobalt sea _ visible 
through the open door of the house, 
while runners brought him fish 
freshly speared in the surf. He di- 
vided the catch with patriarchal 
concern; so many for his house- 
hold; so many for the lesser people 
under his care. And as he rested 
prone under the heat of the bright 
noon, a green parrot strutted up and 
down his body; a parrot preening 
sleek feathers and giving forth gut- 
tural sounds that resembled sailors’ 
oaths. 

Mary Jane’s nurse, an obese old 
woman, was prostrate on the 
threshold. The little girl whose 
royal blood gave her the privilege of 
approaching the King, was put in a 
kneeling posture and set in motion 
to crawl towards the sovereign. 

But Kamehameha said: “Do not 
make the child of the haole crawl.” 

He, the High Chief, who demand- 
ed the rigorous homage of his peo- 
ple, keeping the taboos of an an- 
cient code, already did not exact 
the obeisance of this child who had 
a white father. 

From the feudal power, the right 
of life and death wielded by the 
king in the late thirties of the last 
century, Mary Jane Fayerweather 
has seen the slow seeping away of 








the sovereign’s authority, the final 
deposition and extinction of royalty 
—and simultaneously she has 
watched the swift accretion of in- 
fluence by the white man. She has 
been near the last of the alii in 
death, Prince Cupid, who was heir 
to the throne but who after our an- 
nexation of the Islands became a 
member of the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington. 

Prince Cupid had lived lavishly at 
the capital, modeling his establish- 
ment on the correct American for- 
mula, spending a fortune open- 
handedly for his friends, dispensing 
whisky and cigars to political hang- 
ers-on. A blasé cosmopolite, yet in 
his last illness he knew that strange 
nostalgia of the dying and asked for 
a chicken cooked on an imu. 

But where in a highly modernized 
Honolulu could an underground 
oven of hot stones be found? Hast- 
ily Mary Jane Fayerweather heated 
an iron cooking pot over a gas fire. 
She found smooth, clean stones and 
put them in to scorch. Then a 
young pullet which had never laid 
an egg was plucked and dismem- 
bered, salted, spiced with peppers 
and thrown on the steaming stones. 

The succulent dish was carried to 
the Prince and he feebly caught the 
aroma. ... That night he died. 

And Mary Jane Fayerweather, 
with a few Hawaiians, mourned the 
passing of this last representative of 
their royalty. Old women and men 
knelt silently, motionless before his 
bier in the church of coral stone 
that their fathers had helped the 
missionaries to raise to the glory of 
God and the conversion of the hea- 
then. ... A wailing voice broke the 
stillness—a voice husky, then shrill, 
raised in an ancient chant. Other 


voices took up the lament, poignant 
in the soft Hawaiian which is a lan- 
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guage of love and tears. This was 
the bereavement of a people who 
were doomed. A people bereft of 
their leader, bereft of their customs 
and traditions... . 

Those who had been brought up 
to give absolute allegiance to the 
high chiefs, owing the very right to 
exist to royal favor, were left—a 
scant remainder in the Islands an- 
nexed by the white man and wholly 
transformed by him. 

Mary Jane Fayerweather could 
remember the ritual of loyalty in 
which she had been trained, and 
her nurse asking: 

“Who are you?” 

And she could remember her an- 
swer: “I belong to Kamehameha, 
who owns the earth, who owns the 
sea, and before whom the rushes 
bend.” 


In her girlhood a daguerreotype 
was taken at the angle then in 
vogue, showing the heavy masses of 
hair, a slender neck and a piquant 
profile. On her sleeve is a twisted 
trefoil in military braid which her 
hands had sewn rather unevenly. 
The likeness represents the quali- 
ties sponsored by that peculiarly ro- 
mantic epoch — wistfulness domi- 
nated by a fashionable jauntiness. 

She went to balls in the mode of 
the hour, simply dressed in muslin, 
her hair coifed in the form of a 
basket, filled with jasmine flowers. 
It was the custom of the young 
belles to thread long strands of jas- 
mine in the late afternoon. At the 
beginning of a party these wreaths 
lay on their thin shoulders like 
strands of nacreous shell; then with 
the advancing hours, the petals 
opened to stars. And the frail, in- 
consequent girls moved in the sen- 
suous perfume, dancing in their 
strapped heelless slippers of satin, 
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dawn 
the 


dancing until the white 
showed hesitantly through 
palms. 

Yet when the Princess Victoria, a 
descendant of the royal Kamehame- 
ha, came to have her hair coifed in 
that manner, Mary Jane was at a 
loss to know what course it would 
be tactful to pursue. To refuse the 
request of an alii was unthinkable. 
And to touch the hair of a high 
chieftainess was prohibited —a 
taboo that had only recently been 
punishable by death. 

Her elders, judicially considering 
the point, told her: “It is a breach 
of custom. Yet you must do what 
your alii has asked you to.” And 
at the next palace ball, the Princess 
had her profuse black hair arranged 
in the basket form so much ad- 
mired, and filled with the ardent 
flame of hibiscus flowers. 

It was a period of necessarily 
chaotic impulses. The missionaries 
were just showing pretensions to so- 
cial and economic supremacy. 
Their women sat in the belvederes 
of gardens overlooking the road 
that led up Nuuanu Valley. And 
from these summer houses screened 
with roses, unseen they watched 
and censured. Though the whalers, 
coming ashore with rousing spirits 
after a year in bleak northern seas, 
were still held in abhorrence by the 

God-fearing fishers of men, the cap- 
tains of the vessels were beginning 
to be invited to ride up to these 
Nuuanu homes for the nine o’clock 
Sunday breakfast. Great baskets of 
eggs would be on the table, smoking 
pots of beans made after the Boston 
recipe, tongues and “sounds” and 
pale China tea. The masters of the 
whalers told their stories of the dan- 
gerous harpooning of the sperm 
whale and the terror of ice in Arctic 
regions; they brought gifts of 
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scrimshaw work, carved by the sail- 
ors from whales’ teeth; and in their 
prodigal fashion, left a tip of five 
dollars gold for the servants. Then 
the family with due decorum would 
walk down to Bethel Church, close 
by the harbor, that raised above the 
palms a white steeple, a flagrant 
symbol of salvation. 

Through the tall, square-paned 
windows of the church, the congre- 
gation could look out across the 
bay. And one Sunday, the pastor 
glancing over the troubled waters to 
confirm his apt simile of a sinful 
way, saw three whaling ships trying 
to make port against the gale. He 
stopped his sermon and his voice lift- 
ed in fervent extemporary prayer. 
Some of his flock bowed their heads 
in pious supplication. Others, in- 
terested in the efficacy of a prayer 
which would shortly be proven be- 
fore their eyes, craned forward to 
see through the gray driving rain, 
the ships beating a way to the in- 
ner port. Two passed the reef to 
safety. The third grounded. And 
the congregation, no longer passive 
under pleading, hurried out to see 
what they could do in the way of 
salvage. 

Mary Jane Fayerweather remem- 
bers the Sailors’ Home across the 
way from Bethel Church. And at 
noon, the smell of roast beef and 
pudding from the mariners’ dinner; 
while in church, the minister im- 
mersed in his fiery arguments had 
only reached the point of saying: 
“So now, my Brethren, seventhly—” 
She can remember at the sailing of 
the ships when dogs would be sent 
on a man hunt, baying through the 
underbrush, to capture recalcitrant 
members of the crew who had de- 
cided that after the cold, the flog- 
gings and the scurvy to remain in 
these isles that had the aspect of 

















paradise. Most clear is her recol- 
lection of a starved, gaunt wreck of 
a man who came to the plantation 
in the hills for food and a hiding 
place. He remained there until the 
topgallant sails of his vessel had 
dipped below the horizon and no 
one could claim the six dollars re- 
ward for bringing in a deserter. 


Mary Jane Fayerweather divided 
her days between this plantation 
with her Hawaiian relatives and the 
town house of the collateral branch 
from New England. Very early she 
taught school, for she had been left 
without parents. There is a Dicken- 
sonian flavor of misfortune about 
the dissipation of her inheritance, 
coupled with her pluck and pretti- 
ness. But in her case limited re- 
sources only meant a wider range of 
activities. Instead of being confined 
to the parlor and the kitchen in the 
usual routine of the sheltered girl, 
occupied with’ balls and the making 
of molasses pie, she added to those 
angles of experience. 

For instance, she made camphor 
bags to be worn around the neck in 
the time of the great epidemic, 
when those who had died of small- 
pox were taken away in cartloads 
to a swift burial in quicklime. Fur- 
thermore, she learned to scratch the 
skin and put in the vaccine when 
the over-worked doctors could do 
no more to halt the sweeping prog- 
ress of the scourge. 

In less stringent times, she stayed 
with her Hawaiian cousins. Wear- 
ing the pa-u, the divided riding 
skirt of satin, gathered at the waist 
and held in place by a kukui nut be- 
cause of the scarcity of pins; and 
over her shoulders a circular cape 
of black velvet, a poncho, trimmed 
with balls of orange chenille, she 
went recklessly loping along moun- 
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With the easy infor- 
mality of their race, her cousins 
would spend long weeks in visits, 
utterly unconscious of the passing 
time, for in the Islands day suc- 
ceeds day without perceptible 


tain trails. 


change. They would sing to the 
strumming of guitars. Or they 
would spend hours in tinting goose 
feathers and making them into luli- 
lulis, the small plumed standards 
like fans that were carried by mem- 
bers of royalty. As they worked, 
giving their time and effort for sheer 
love of service, they would say: 
“This is for the Alii Pauahi.” “This 
is for the Alii Kamamalu.” 

Royalty still had its paternalistic 
aspect in these times. The King 
chanced upon Mary Jane’s husband 
hurriedly riding home from market 
with a fish wrapped in ti leaf that 
she had demanded. To the new 
husband, too devoted to a wife’s 
whims, the King gave a scolding on 
the responsibilities of his position; 
moreover, he lifted the fish from the 
saddle pommel and sent it home by 
a boy. Mary came in for her share 
of reprimand and was roundly told 
to respect the dignity of a husband. 

She had married a man of the 
dominant race, so that her one- 
fourth of Hawaiian blood was trans- 
mitted to her children as only an 
eighth share. By intermarriage, by 
disease, by sheer inability to cope 
with the new conditions imposed 
upon them, the pure-blooded Hawai- 
ians were dwindling. And sudden- 
ly, this relationship of casual pater- 
nalism between the people and their 
chiefs was severed. 

The primitive feudal system 
which had vested all property in the 
sovereign and, directly under him, 
in the chiefs who were responsible 
for the people, was abolished by an 
edict, the Great Mahele. Mission- 
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ary advisers felt it to be a beneficent 
act, this dividing the land and giv- 
ing it in fee simple to the people. 
But the actual effect was far from 
good. The common people, unac- 
customed to holding possessions, 
traded their land for trinkets, let 
the sharp practice of tricksters en- 
tangle them in legalities, burden 
them with mortgages that could 
never be paid. In consequence, 
much of the land quickly passed 
from the natives to the white men. 

Day after day Mary Jane Fayer- 
weather saw the chiefs gathered to 
discuss this edict at her maternal 
uncle’s small white house that had 
been brought around the Horn and 
erected at the corner of Fort and 
Beretania Streets. Wearing only 
the malo, the loin cloth, they sat 
cross-legged on mats under a mango 
tree. Day after day. they held 
grave, lengthy consultations. What 
would become of the common peo- 
ple whom they had always cared 
for and clothed and given the ex- 
ample of work by being first at the 
cleaning of the fish ponds, the first 
at the taro planting? What would 
become of themselves, now that 
their valleys had been demanded by 
the King? 

The haoles had taught them the 
need of luxuries—cottons instead of 
their bark cloth, mattresses instead 
of mats of rushes, houses built with 
boards in place of grass huts 
thatched with pandanus leaves. 
And now that they must have these 
necessities, they were deprived of 
the lands that would have brought 
them revenues. 

“The King has asked for my land. 
. . » I am the King’s man and all 
that is mine belongs to him... .” 

There was only obedience, and no 
thought of sedition. But Mary Jane 
Fayerweather, looking into the face 
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of her uncle, knew that he must be 
thinking with bitterness of his val- 
ley—a verdant cleft which reached 
from the pointed peaks to a peacock 
sea. And beyond, his small, conical 
island, bare except for two slanting 
palm trees; the island on which 
were kept the sacred drums of 
Oahu, that were beaten as a signal 
for the Maikiki, the taboo of silence. 
The land had been a gift to their 
ancestress from the first Kame- 
hameha on his conquest of the Is- 
land of Oahu. A reward to the 
chieftainess who had brought the 
royal women and the wives of the 
warriors from the Island of Hawaii 
in her own canoes. She had been 
responsible for the queens and the 
baby princess, whose tiny poi bowl 
into which the infant ruler had 
dipped curling fingers was still kept 
on the shelf with the calabashes. 

Then the young chief, Mary’s un- 
cle, said: “We have no lands. We 
must have gold, to hold up our 
heads and honor the king. . . . There 
is the country where the white men 
have found much gold—California. 
Let us go.” 

They sailed, never to return, to 
the California of the Forty-niners. 
In the cold aridity of the mining 
camps, they died, the landed chief- 
tains of Hawaii, searching for that 
elusive substance which the white 
men had taught them to need. 


It is with a simplicity which holds 
much of arrogance that Mary Jane 
Fayerweather will say: “I saw the 
small black bird, this morning. In 
our family, he is the omen of 
death.” And the subsequent tele- 
gram announcing the decease of a 
distant relative is received by her as 
an unnecessary accessory in an 
event which she had pre-visioned. 

Yet it does not seem strange to 











Mary Jane Fayerweather that she 
should be able to interpret the 
meaning of the dawn clouds or read 
signs in the flight of birds, for her 
earliest youth stretches back to a 
fabulous era. 

She was, in a highly romantic 
manner, stolen from her cradle. 
Yet she perceives no trace of melo- 
drama in the act and views it as the 
natural concomitant of a broken 
vow. 

Abram Fayerweather, her father, 
had been one of a group of earnest 
young men, so emotionally stirred 
at prayer meeting that they after- 
wards met behind a haystack in the 
Connecticut meadows and pledged 
themselves to go out to save the 
heathen in the Sandwich Isles. He 
did reach Honolulu, one of the fa- 
mous “haystack missionaries”; but 
his attempts at conversion are not 
recorded. Shortly afterwards he 
began a career as an accountant 
with Brewer and Company—that 
firm whose ships imported a miscel- 
lany of nankeens, carriage wheels, 
scarlet flannel, colored cambric, 
American shingles and window 
frames. His youthful and discern- 
ing eye was taken by the extraor- 
dinary beauty of a girl—the daugh- 
ter of an Englishman, Captain 
George Beckley, and Ahia, a chief- 
tainess from the Island of Hawaii. 

The girl, whose blood made her 
of consequence, was intended for a 
chief who had been selected for her 
in childhood. But Fayerweather, 
having seen the extravagant loveli- 
ness of black hair against a pallid 
face, was not to be deterred by 
minor dynastic considerations. He 


went with his demand to the King. 
The King referred him to the wom- 
en of the family who evidently had 
the last word in such matters. 
Much discussion ensued. A union 
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with a white man had its fashion- 
able aspect; and since in this matri- 
archal society, rank descended from 
the mother’s side, the heritage of the 
offspring would not be impaired. 

Finally consent was given, with 
the provision that the first child of 
this marriage should go to Kamaka- 
honu Wahine, the chieftainess who 
governed the Island of Maui. She 
was a sterile woman, and according 
to the custom of her people who ex- 
changed babies with great facility, 
wanted to adopt a descendant to in- 
sure the continuance of her line. 
Fayerweather, impatient for his 
bride, impetuously gave his word. 

Yet when the first baby came, he 
begged the old chieftainess to let 
him keep the little girl. Subse- 
quently, when the second arrived 
and it proved to be a boy, he plead- 
ed his right to his son. But the ad- 
vent of the third child was craftily 
anticipated by Kamakahonu Wahine 
who came from Maui. And when 
Mary Jane Fayerweather made her 
appearance in the world, she was 
stolen from the cradle and carried 
away, wrapped in a cloak of white 
and red feathers. 

As she reached the age of one 
year, the chiefs assembled for Mary 
Jane’s Hawaiian christening. Each 
brought four yellow feathers to be 
woven into a cape fitting her rank— 
for quite literally she was to wear 
the mantle of Maui’s governor. And 
each chanted the genealogy of her 
forebears, the prowess of ancestors, 
tracing her descent back to the leg- 
endary beginning, when the race 
sprang from the gods. She was 
given a name for everyday use. 
Also a name which was sacred to 
herself alone, which must not be 
told, “neither to cat nor dog nor to 
sweetheart, nor to the wind that 
passes through the lehua flowers.” 
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She was not beautiful, the chiefs 
said, but she had the face of a bird, 
and that was a good augury. 

Yet the child of the missionary- 
merchant was not to succeed the 
governess of Maui. Mary Jane was 
seven when the old chieftainess 
died. Her father demanded her im- 
mediate return and gained his 
point. She was brought from the 
mountains where she had run wild, 
spending her days sailing flower 
boats down small torrents. At her 
father’s home she was squeezed in- 
to tight shoes and given a starched 
calico dress with buttons up the 
back. She knew no English, ex- 
cept the Lord’s Prayer which she 
had learned by rote and which was 
only a jumble of confused syllables 
to her infant mind. She could not 
keep a slippery potato on a china 
plate, for she had never manipulat- 
ed a knife and fork, having been 
brought up to dip her fingers in a 
calabash of poi. And she caused 
the ultimate despair of her beauti- 
ful mother when, told to wash her 
face, she went into the back yard 
and poured a basin of water over 
her head—drenching her stiffened 
dress and scarlet, buttoned shoes. 


The early and impressionable 
years had given Mary Jane Fayer- 
weather predilections that were in- 
delibly Hawaiian. From the metic- 
ulous rigidity of her American fa- 
ther and half English mother, she 
turned for understanding to her 
maternal grandmother who was 
wholly of the Polynesian strain. 

With Ahia, one penetrates to a 
period where substantial fact is 
blended with mythology—and the 
actuality is not less fantastic than 
the myth. During Mary Jane’s 
childhood, Ahia still lived in Hono- 
lulu, on Alakea Street, in her grass 
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hut, the walls hung with oil paint- 
ings of Christ’s Passion which she 
had brought back from a voyage to 
Mexico. There was a kiave tree in 
the yard which had been planted by 
Captain George Beckley, Ahia’s late 
husband; and a well, known as the 
Captain’s Well. In one corner was 
the grassy mound of his grave. 

Ahia was a personage of impor- 
tance, haughty, and given to domi- 
neering her clan. Traces of former 
beauty remained in her rounded 
face, its wrinkled skin with the tint 
of gold. Her large body had its ro- 
tundity obscured in the Mother 
Hubbard with balloon sleeves, made 
in the softly patterned brocades of 
China. At this time she was an 
indolent old woman who tapped her 
hands to the beat of the hula 
drums, cackled at the significant in- 
ner meaning of certain scabrous 
songs and who was still not too an- 
cient to sway her hips to the danc- 
ing rhythm. On Fridays the peo- 
ple from her two valleys brought 
her chickens, pigs and calabashes of 
poi. She judged their disputes, 
scolded their negligence, arbitrarily 
apportioned their rewards and pun- 
ishments. She was absolute ruler 
of the lands the king had given, and 
which later in the Great Mahele, 
were returned to the king. 

To Mary Jane Fayerweather filled 
with regrets for Maui, for the ships 
she had made of red banana buds 
and Castilian rose leaves, for the 
loose garments without treacherous 
buttonholes that she had worn tied 
about her neck with a string, Ahia 
was a sympathetic figure. Ahia 
could comprehend the deference 
that had been given the child as a 
chieftainess of high rank. Ahia 
could realize that Mary Jane, in- 
stead of having been trained to im- 
plicit obedience, had given orders; 
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that she had possessed her own 
grass hut, her own menials. And to 
console the small girl for her sud- 
den loss of consequence, Ahia would 
recall the glamorous days of her 
own youth, with stories as stirring 
as legends of a far past. 

Ahia had voyaged with her sea 
captain husband, not only to Mex- 
ico but to South America and China. 
She had been the custodian of a 
shipment of sandalwood, sent by 
Kamehameha the Great to the hong 
merchants at Canton, on one of the 
rare mercantile ventures ever made 
by a Hawaiian. At that time the 
principal wealth of the Islands was 
this spiced wood, cut from the least 
accessible forests and brought as 
tribute to the king. Sandalwood 
had come to be a valuable medium 
of exchange in China and it was for 
that reason the trading ships of the 
Americans stopped at the Islands. 
Kamehameha, by this means, se- 
cured a warship from the foreigners 
and bartered for cannon and ammu- 
nition for his conquest of the five is- 
lands—that war he waged to end 
war and, incidentally, to make 
himself High Chief over all other 
chiefs. 

Ahia’s voyage to Canton and her 
return with gifts of crépe shawls for 
Kamehameha’s Queen, as well as a 
substantial profit for the King’s cof- 
fers, resulted in Captain Beckley be- 
ing made a taboo—or sacred—chief- 
tain. He had arrived with news of 
the successful trip at a time when 
the kahilis, the white plumed stand- 
ards, barred the way to Kamehame- 
ha’s grass house and it meant death 
to cross the threshold. But Kame- 
hameha lowered the kahilis that 
Beckley might enter, and he was ad- 
mitted to the presence of the Queen 
and the newborn baby Princess. 

Nahienaena, the little Princess, 
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reached out her curled, groping fin- 
gers for the roll of bright silk Cap- 
tain Beckley had brought, and then 
for his beard. The Englishman took 
the child in his arms. Kamehameha 
cried: “See, the little Sweetheart 
reaches up to kiss the Big Sweet- 
heart! You shall be her name hus- 
band.” 

Thus tactfully Kamehameha 
called the sea captain keiki, or son, 
so that he should not suffer the pun- 
ishment which ordinarily attended 
the touching of a royal person. The 
subsequent adoption by the King 
gave Beckley such exalted rank that 
even his own wife, Ahia, a chief- 
tainess by birth, was made to crawl 
before him, on such occasions as 
homage was due. So Beckley, unit- 
ed with a chieftainess, became a 
great chief in his own right. 

This marriage of Ahia and the 
sea captain, the first formal alliance 
ever made by a white man and a 
ranking chieftainess, had come 
about by a curious chance encoun- 
ter. The tapa ceremony, when in 
the presence of witnesses a piece of 
bark cloth was thrown over their 
heads, and Ahia’s long hair was 
shorn, was the result of a first meet- 
ing that had the authentic strange- 
ness of those times. It is rather lu- 
dicrously romantic that Beckley, 
stretching his cramped sea legs in a 
stroll on the Kohala shore, noticed 
a young girl in precipitous flight. 
Ahia, wrapped in folds of red silk, 
threw herself into his arms. With 
this unexpected burden, he made 
swift leaps for safety, for pounding 
after the girl came an enraged bull, 
named Captain Vancouver. 


So Mary Jane Fayerweather looks 
back into the dawn of Hawaiian his- 
tory—back to the time when the 
early explorers ingratiated them- 
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selves with presents of red silk for 
her forebears, and left them cattle 
to stock the Islands. Back to Cap- 
tain Vancouver, for whom the bull 
was named, the navigator who 
made many voyages, always with 
gifts and good advice to those chiefs 
whose land, a paradisaical oasis in 
the sea waste, stood directly in the 
newly developed trade route be- 
tween the Americas and the Far 
East. Back to Vancouver, who had 
been a midshipman on the Resolu- 
tion when Captain James Cook had 
discovered the Islands. 

The very passivity of Mary Jane 
Fayerweather’s part makes it all the 
more veracious as a chronicle of her 
times. .. . She has borne a daugh- 
ter who was the most gracious 
woman at the courts of King Kala- 
kaua and Queen Liliuokalani, Ha- 
waii’s last sovereigns; she has writ- 
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ten a song, “Old Plantation,” that 
all Hawaiians sing. ... In the dras- 
tic modern change, she has kept the 
sweet-scented maile, yellow ginger 
and wild guava shrubs in her square 
She has kept her recol- 


of garden. 
lections. 

When the blue shadows lie 
cupped in her valley, her dim eyes 
must confuse the lights of newly 
built homes with the blur of misted 
stars. In that instant before dawn, 
when the muted waters are dulled 
metal and the luminous pallor of 
the sky becomes a silver gilt; when 
the palm trees are stark silhouettes 
and the jutting peaks are sharp as 
pointed spears; in that instant 
when no wind stirs and no sound 
breaks the heavy silence—she must 
recapture a fragmentary memory of 
the mystery and wonder of her 
youth. 




















THE TWO AMERICAS 


Obstacles to a Better Understanding 


By WILLIAM LYTLE SCHURZ 


‘OR some time the United States, 
both officially and unofficially, 
has shown a very active concern for 
the friendship of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations. The pre-inauguration 
“good-will” tour of President Hoov- 
er was an expression of the deliber- 
ate policy of our government to 
cultivate a more benevolent attitude 
towards the other countries of the 
American continent. A similar pur- 
pose has prompted the southerly 
flights of several aviators and the 
junkets of some western Chambers 
of Commerce. Meanwhile certain 
organizations whose very raison 
d’étre is the promotion of a closer 
understanding within the confra- 
ternity of American republics have 
continued to exercise their ordained 
functions of fostering international 
amity. The growing familiarity 
with the Spanish language in the 
United States has contributed con- 
siderably to this movement, as have 
also the increasingly nomadic hab- 
its of the American people and their 
growing consciousness of interna- 
tional affairs. 

Yet the full effectiveness of all 
these laudable efforts at creating 
better relations between this coun- 
try and the twenty states of His- 
panic America is handicapped by 
the existence of a certain psycho- 
logical and economic gulf between 
the two entities in the situation. A 
complex social incompatibility and 
differences of material interest act 
to prevent a truly harmonious asso- 


ciation of peoples, at a time when 
improvements in communications 
are rapidly reducing the physical 
distance between them. Some of 
these are delicate imponderables, 
born of long and divergent racial ex- 
perience and tradition. But for this 
they are all the more baffling ob- 
stacles to a mutual understanding of 
one another’s motives for action or 
reactions to sentimental stimuli. 

One of the principal intangible 
barriers to a cultural rapproche- 
ment is the basic difference of race 
and language. In spite of a large 
Negro population and the heavy im- 
migration of the past fifty years the 
United States is still predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon and English-speaking. 
Our one hundred per cent Ameri- 
canism is frankly assertive of its 
Nordic superiority. Latin America 
is Hispanic in its ruling race, and 
either Spanish or Portuguese is the 
language of government, business 
and polite intercourse. The Indian 
is also a highly important ethnic 
and social factor in most of the re- 
publics, and the Negro in five of 
them. The dominant Iberian ele- 
ment is of darker Mediterranean 
stock, as against our lighter-pig- 
mented Nordic strain. 

In religion the United States is 
predominantly Protestant and Lat- 
in America is even more over- 
whelmingly Roman Catholic. The 
fact that the mission boards of the 
Evangelical churches look on Latin 
America as a field for proselyting 
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produces the inevitable resentment 
among peoples who are the object of 
religious propaganda, but who 
would reject any imputation of cul- 
tural inferiority. The body of or- 
thodox Catholics have been partic- 
ularly aggrieved at the missionary 
Congresses held from time to time 
in Latin American cities for the pur- 
pose of launching great Protestant 
jehads against the age-long power 
of Rome. Thus the Protestant mis- 
sionary effort aggravates, rather 
than alleviates, the prevailing 
sources of discord between the 
United States and Latin America. 
That many of the missionaries are 
highly worthy individuals and that 
the beneficent character of the edu- 
cational and benevolent institutions 
conducted by certain missionary 
bodies is recognized by the native 
element, does not alter the funda- 


mental fact of the dubious value of 

the purely religious efforts of the 

Protestant missionary societies. 
Another source of difference is in 


the attitude toward color. In the 
United States a strict color line is 
drawn, especially in the south, al- 
though the difference between the- 
ory and practice may vary widely 
in different sections of the popula- 
tion. In accordance with a social 
system that discriminates against 
Negroes, dark-complexioned Latin- 
Americans have often been the vic- 
tims of indignities in hotels and 
other public places in this country. 
Latin America is much more liberal 
in its attitude towards those with 
African blood. In theory the Negro 
or the mulatto has no social or leg- 
islative disabilities, but in practice 
his equality is not complete in some 
places. This is true even in Brazil 
and Cuba, the countries with the 
largest Negro populations. 

The larger relationship between 
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the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica is affected by divergent factors 
inherent in the civilizations of the 
respective races. In the conduct of 
ordinary human relations the ways 
of the Latin American are often 
strikingly different from our own 
social customs, and mental habits. 
These mores are too deeply rooted 
in the circumstances of the past to 
allow of a truly free and spontane- 
ous relationship between individ- 
uals of the two races, except after a 
long and understanding associa- 
tion. With the best of intentions 
neither feels quite at ease for some 
time in the presence of the other. 
Each instinctively seeks his own 
kind—those who “speak his own 
language” in more than words— 
whenever he is thrown among the 
alien people. The normal topics of 
a casual conversation in the United 
States and in Latin America are sur- 
prisingly at variance, as is also the 
usual manner of utilizing leisure. 
In the first place conversation as an 
end in itself is much more impor- 
tant to the south of us than it is in 
this country; on the other side, the 
feverish pursuit of pleasure occu- 
pies much more of our attention 
than it does that of the average Lat- 
in American. It is an interesting 
fact that as a rule the Southerners 
of the United States win the confi- 
dence and even friendship of the 
Latin American much more quick- 
ly and thoroughly than does the 
Northerner. 

To the Latin American, manners 
—the formalities of urbane inter- 
course—are much more important 
than to the American. He has in- 
herited the old Iberian sense of per- 
sonal dignity, and the social and 
economic order has not dwarfed the 
position of the individual, as in our 
too collective-minded civilization. 








This survival of consideration for 
the personality of the other man ac- 
counts for his tendency to say the 
agreeable rather than the unpleas- 
ant thing, and for his polite unwill- 
ingness to discuss certain contro- 
versial subjects at all. On the other 
hand he is extremely sensitive to 
any insult or ridicule. He studious- 
ly avoids occasion for anything that 
might be derogatory to his pride or 
that would reflect on his pundonor 
or point of honor. Latin Americans 
seldom take liberties with one an- 
other, except after long and inti- 
mate acquaintance. To them the 
practical joke is an unpardonable 
offense. For example, such horse- 
play as attends the customary Nep- 
tune ceremony on the crossing of 
the Equator is highly distasteful to 
the average Latin American. The 
Rotary Clubs established in the 
lands south of the Rio Grande have 
had to modify their free-and-easy, 
back-slapping ways to conform with 
other standards of personal deco- 
rum. It is a further commentary 
that the professional clowns in Lat- 
in American countries are generally 
foreigners without the natives’ sus- 
ceptibility to ridicule. 

Where the American is liable to 
be boisterous and exuberant at his 
pleasure the Latin American seldom 
abandons his habitual restraint and 
dignity. We are demonstrative and 
expansive at play; he is contenido 
or contained, as he tends to be in 
the public expression of most of his 
other moods or feelings. His tradi- 
tional sobriety in drinking is large- 
ly due to his fear of the loss of dig- 
nity. Also the Latin American’s 
humor generally has a sardonic 
quality about it, whereas ours is sel- 
dom far from buffoonery. 

In the relations between men and 
women Americans and Latin Amer- 
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icans are at considerable variance. 
Whereas woman is the dominant 
force in our social life, man is still 
lord in fact in Latin America. In 
this connection the exaggerated 
homage paid to young unmarried 
women and the large freedom of 
conduct permitted to them in this 
country are entirely foreign to Latin 
American standards. The home and 
the cohesion of the family are still 
much stronger in Latin America 
than with us, where this institution 
has weakened materially under the 
pressure of external influences inci- 
dental to our high pressure civiliza- 
tion. Social traditions of all kinds 
are still much more effective deter- 
rents to individual freedom of ac- 
tion than in this country. For all 
practical purposes woman’s only 
career is in marriage and the per- 
centage of women engaged in occu- 
pations outside of the home is still 
small. Divorce is rare and, in spite 
of American opinion to the con- 
trary, sexual morals in Latin Amer- 
ica compare very favorably with 
those in the United States. Though 
hospitality, now virtually defunct in 
this country, is still the rule in Lat- 
in America, admission to a home 
does not imply the presence of the 
wife or daughters in the company 
of the stranger or the guest of the 
head of the family. 

There is a serious lack of mutual 
acquaintance between Americans 
and Latin Americans that militates 
against a fuller Pan-Americanism. 
There is altogether too little travel 
between the two, for the counter- 
attraction of Europe is strong for 
both. Europe generally offers a 
greater variety of interest for the 
same expenditure of time and 
money. It is popularly supposed to 
offer greater historical prestige and 
the lure of antiquity; superior art 
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treasures; less difficulty of lan- 
guage; more catering to the tour- 
ists’ peculiar tastes and needs; 
more opportunity for indulgence; in 
short, more color, “romance,” pleas- 
ures, and at a lower cost. Conse- 
quently the favorite travel lanes of 
both peoples still lead across the At- 
lantic, rather than north and south, 
to the detriment of a better under- 
standing between them. However, 
the mutual attractions of travel be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America have been greatly mini- 
mized. Actually there does exist to 
the south, a diversity of national 
life, a rich variety of scenic appeal, 
and a wealth of historical remains, 
particularly in Mexico and the An- 
dean countries, that well repay the 
traveler. 

The press on both sides does little 
to remedy the deficiency of infor- 
mation. Latin American newspa- 
pers stress our gargantuan crimes 
and scandals, and the flamboyant 
goings-on of Hollywood, so that our 
gaudy sins are well advertised from 
Mexico to Chile. On the other hand 
American newspapers feature the 
revolutions and other political dis- 
turbances of Latin America, when 
they give any space at all to that 
part of the world. Notable excep- 
tions to this rule are the New York 
Herald Tribune, the New York 
Times, and the Christian Science 
Monitor; and to the south of us La 
Prensa and La Nacion of Buenos 
Aires, and the Diario de la Marina 
of Havana. 

The American news agencies are 
not to blame for the condition. 
They are only commercial organiza- 
tions selling the goods that their 
customers want. As much cannot 
be said for the American news sup- 
plied roundabout to South Ameri- 
can journals by the European agen- 
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cies. Nor do our movies do much 
to improve the Latin American’s 
opinion of our social system. The 
principal impression which he re- 
ceives from them is of the hectic 
tempo of our life and an exagger- 
ated idea of our standard of living 
which often only breeds an un- 
healthy envy in him. On the other 
hand, the usual portrayal of Mexi- 
can types in American films is 
scarcely calculated to further 
friendlier relations with that na- 
tion. 

There has been a marked im- 
provement in the quality of Amer- 
ican books on Latin America dur- 
ing the past decade. Many writers 
have succeeded in being both fair 
and understanding in their treat- 
ment of Latin Americans. A few 
have even gone to extremes and es- 
poused the viewpoint of our bitter- 
est critics in Latin America. The 
books of Nash and James on Brazil, 
and of Munro, Ruhl and Thompson 
on Central America are a few out- 
standing examples of the new atti- 
tude. However, few books on the 
United States are available to the 
reading public of Latin America, 
and these are generally prejudiced. 
In fact, there is a considerable lit- 
erature of frankly anti-American 
propaganda, as represented by the 
works of Manuel Ugarte, Vargas 
Vila and Meximo Soto Hall. 

There is still a vast difference in 
the economic structure of the Unit- 
ed States and of Latin America. 
Our civilization is preéminently in- 
dustrial and representative of the 
Machine Age in its most extreme 
form. Yet our national life is domi- 
nated by the standards imposed by 
business only to the extent that any 
manifestations which may be con- 
sidered inimical to the prevailing 
economic order have little chance 
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of passing beyond the realm of the- 
ory. However, the circumstances 
that most of the movements of our 
cultural life are of necessity only 
very remotely related to considera- 
tions of economic policy has pre- 
vented the subservience of our 
purely intellectual and artistic ac- 
tivities to the interests of business. 
These phases of our own national 
civilization are no more in danger 
from the extraordinary development 
of the economic structure in this 
country than is the “soul” of Latin 
America imperiled by our exports 
and investments. 

Latin American civilization is, on 
the other hand, predominantly ex- 
tractive. Its typical industries are 
agricultural, pastoral and mineral. 
Its economic expression is the pro- 
duction and export of raw mate- 
rials. In the case of fifteen of the 
twenty republics over fifty per cent 
of their total exports consist of a 
single staple. The prosperity of 
these fifteen countries fluctuates ac- 
cording to the foreign demand for 
their particular staple. Over half 
the total exports of seven of the re- 
publics normally come to the Unit- 
ed States, while twelve of them re- 
ceive over half their imports from 
this country. Except in a few out- 
standing instances the new develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries in 
Latin America is a forced growth, 
unjustified by the present state and 
needs of the country’s economic sys- 
tem. As such they represent an ar- 
tificial diversion of the nation’s 
energies and reserves of capital 
from their normal fields of activity, 
however much they may express the 
universal aspiration for economic 
independence. However premature 
may be the development of manu- 
facturing industry in certain coun- 
tries, the growing participation of 
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native Latin Americans in commer- 
cial enterprises represents an en- 
tirely normal phase of economic 
evolution. This trading class in 
general is not only carrying on its 
business activities efficiently and 
progressively, but it is rapidly be- 
coming a force to be reckoned with 
in the governments and national life 
of the different republics. As a 
rule, their relations with American 
business firms are of the friendliest 
character. While not consciously 
concerned with the promotion of 
good will between their respective 
countries and the United States, 
their widespread and satisfactory 
dealings with American business 
men form a bond of real under- 
standing that probably exists in no 
other class. 

The purely political factors for 
misunderstanding between the Unit- 
ed States and Latin America are too 
well known to justify more than 
casual comment here. Such basic 
differences as exist are largely the 
outgrowth of the great material dis- 
parity between the United States 
and the southern republics. The 
fact that our aggregate population 
and wealth are greater than those 
of all the rest of Pan-America in- 
evitably affects our relations with 
them. The terrifying material pow- 
er of the United States strongly im- 
presses the imagination of the Latin 
Americans and places them instinc- 
tively on their guard against the im- 
agined designs of the “Colossus of 
the North.” It is interesting in this 
connection that Brazil, the largest 
of Latin American nations, is least 
affected by the chimera of American 
“imperialism.” She finds assur- 
ance and consciousness of a mighty 
passive force in her very magnitude, 
and so a guarantee of her national 
integrity. 
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Though, as a nation, we have 
shown little disposition to assert 
our superiority complex as against 
Latin America, it has been respon- 
sible for the patronizing attitude fre- 
quently displayed by individual 
Americans in their dealing with 
Latin Americans. The Monroe Doc- 
trine itself was originally born in 
part of this concept and has been 
perpetuated beyond the original 
bounds of its justification as a dis- 
agreeable anachronism to intelli- 
gent opinion in most of Latin Amer- 
ica. Accepted uncritically as a pop- 
ular fetish by American opinion, it 
carries with it a presumption of su- 
periority that is obnoxious to the 
susceptibilities of nations weaker 
than ourselves in a military sense. 

The internal disorders incidental 
to the retarded political develop- 
ment of Latin America have some- 
times furnished us with the pretext 
for assuming the position of moral 
arbiter over those governments that 
still lack the stability of our own. 
American opinion has too often been 
obsessed with a messianic convic- 
tion of our duty to enforce our own 
conception of good government on 
the Latin Americans, whether they 
desired it or not. On the other 
hand, the Latin American recog- 
nizes the recourse to revolution as a 
legitimate, if regrettable, political 
expedient. Elections as a means of 
expressing the popular desire for a 
change of government are often in- 
effectual, for the party in power has 
its own way of seeing that it is not 
voted out of office. Under the cir- 
cumstances the only means of oust- 
ing a government that no longer has 
the support of the nation is by an 
armed uprising. Very few Latin 
Americans relish the necessity of a 
resort to arms to obtain what should 
be possible through an election. 
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They know, too, that those who in- 
voke the right of revolution may be 
even more unworthy than those 
whom they would displace by force, 
yet they realize that in the present 
state of political evolution of Latin 
America a strict observance of con- 
stitutional forms is not always pos- 
sible. We are learning the same 
lesson in the United States in our 
experience with the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Our heavy investments of capital 
in Latin America, that have mount- 
ed to a total of over $5,000,000,000, 
have given us a definite interest in 
the stability and solvency of these 
countries. This volume of capital 
represents loans to various govern- 
ments, and investments in public 
utilities, mining and agricultural en- 
terprises, manufacturing establish- 
ments and a wide variety of lesser 
outlets. In spite of occasional un- 
favorable legislation, discrimination 
by unfriendly political factions, 
damages resulting from actual polit- 
ical disturbances, and temporary 
suspensions of service on certain 
government loans, the net loss on 
these investments due to such non- 
economic factors has been surpris- 
ingly low. On the other hand, these 
investments have enabled the coun- 
tries affected to benefit by making 
possible the development of their re- 
sources and the establishment of 
transportation and other utility 
services at a time when their own 
accumulated capital was inadequate 
for the purpose. As such, they no 
more menace the material or spir- 
itual integrity of the Latin Amer- 
ican nations than did the large Eu- 
ropean investments made at a sim- 
ilar period in our own history. 

Awed by the overwhelmingly su- 
perior forces of the United States, 
the Latin Americans have attempted 

















to set up a defense in jurisprudence. 
In their efforts to assert the so- 
called Calvo and Drago doctrines 
against the forcible collection of in- 
ternational debts they have tried to 
take refuge behind a legalistic wall 
of highly dubious strength. On the 
occasion of various Pan-American 
Congresses small blocs of delegates 
from certain republics have aimed 
to secure a general sanction of 
their proposals to curb the coercive 
and interventionist power of the 
United States, and to nullify the de 
facto authority which it holds by 
virtue of its superior material posi- 
tion. 

Domestic legislation of the United 
States governing certain aspects of 
our foreign relations has been a 
fruitful source of friction and irri- 
tation with Latin America. Fore- 
most in this category of provoca- 
tions has been our import tariff, 
particularly the new Smoot-Hawley 
schedules with their increased rates 
on sugar, wool and other commod- 
ities, produced in different Latin 
American countries. Especially 
strong resentment has been aroused 
in Argentina and Cuba by the new 
tariff, which has created an atmos- 
phere of decided antagonism to the 
United States in those republics. 

The threatened application of our 
quota system to immigration from 
Latin America is also causing doubts 
of the sincerity of our protestations 
of Pan-Americanism. Efforts in 
Congress to restrict the entry of 
Mexican laborers into the United 
States have given credence to the 
suspicions of the other countries. 
On their part it is naturally as- 
sumed that the inclusion of any or 
all Latin Americans in the opera- 
tion of our exclusion system would 
be a reflection on their desirability 
as residents of this country. 
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Certain counter-influences hostile 
to the United States are working in 
Latin America. One of these move- 
ments, nurtured in Spain, is Pan- 
Hispanism. Its object is to win 
back, at least in spirit, the errant 
children of Spain to the proud but 
flabby bosom of the mother coun- 
try. The appeal is largely a senti- 
mental one of common race and cul- 
tural heritage, but its program takes 
too little account of the modification 
of these bonds, inevitable from long 
transplanting in a new environment. 
The protagonists of the movement 
are naturally inimical to anything 
that might bring about a closer un- 
derstanding between the United 
States and the countries of Latin 
America. The works of Pan-His- 
panism are particularly evident in 
Cuba, last of her colonies to break 
away from Spain. 

France, as the _ self-appointed 
guardian of the Latin soul against 
the menace of the Nordic “barba- 
rians,”’ is the center of a subtle anti- 
American propaganda in Latin 
America. Its work is facilitated by 
the presence of a large Latin Amer- 
ican colony in Paris, highly suscep- 
tible to French intellectual influence, 
and is aided by the frequent over- 
seas peregrinations of French sa- 
vants, as well as by the large con- 
sumption of French books in Latin 
America. However, this espousal 
by France of the cause of Hispanic 
America is scarcely convincing, in 
view of the notorious provincialism 
and sublime racial selfishness of the 
French. Its practical results are 
very small indeed. As for the Brit- 
ish and Germans, their animosity 
against the United States in Latin 
America is largely individual and is 
moved by commercial competition. 

Whatever may be the general at- 
titude of some Latin Americans to- 
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wards the United States as a nation, 
they have shown the highest regard 
for many individual Americans who 
have lived and worked among them. 
Among the most noteworthy of 
these representatives of the best in 
Americanism were the noble group 
of geologists who have labored in 
Brazil and which included such emi- 
nent scientists as Branner and Der- 
by. Another class of men who have 
gained the deep respect of Latin 
Americans consists of a number of 
eminent physicians who have aided 
those republics in solving their 
problems of public health and sani- 
tation. Of this group are Dr. John 


D. Long of the United States Public 
Health Service, Dr. Louis Hackett 
and others of the International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and Dr. William Sharp 
of the Pan-American Medical Asso- 
In the field of public 


ciation. 
finance Dr. Edward Kemmerer is 
representative of those economic 
counselors who have won the high 
esteem of the peoples they have 
served in Latin America. Also the 
managers of important American 
enterprises who have actively and 
sympathetically identified them- 
selves with the life of the commu- 
nity where their business interests 
lay, have sometimes gained an 
extraordinary place in the consider- 
ation of the local population. Among 
the large number of this group have 
been the late Minor Keith in Costa 
Rica and Frank Steinhart in Cuba. 
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Also there may be included several 
hundred engineers—and a consider- 
able body of the much-maligned fra- 
ternity of traveling salesmen. 

A more practicable program of 
“good-will” on the part of the Amer- 
ican people and their government 
must take account of the various 
factors of disagreement enumerated 
above. It must presuppose an un- 
derstanding acceptance of the point 
of view of Latin America as the re- 
sultant of its distinctive racial herit- 
age and of the peculiar psychology 
and social customs of its various 
peoples. It must also recognize at 
least a larger moral equality be- 
tween our own country and Latin 
America, whatever may be their ac- 
tual material disparity. It implies 
further the necessity for the great- 
est discretion and restraint in the 
assertion of this very overweening 
material power of ours, as potential 
in mischief as in its power to aid in 
the progress of less favored nations. 

With the existence of an active 
desire for understanding on both 
sides and of a tolerance of one an- 
other’s peculiarities, there is no rea- 
son to assume that the wide differ- 
ences between the racial character 
and cultures of the two peoples 
should constitute an insuperable 
barrier to an ever growing friend- 
ship between them. In the situation 
there is much stuff on which the 
devils of discord may work, but 
there is still more material for the 
bright angels of concord. 

















THAT MIRROUR OF VERTUE, SIR THOMAS MORE 


By ConsTANCE GARRETT 


ERHAPS every library has its 
dark corners and its books on 
which lie significant layers of dust. 
Some of these books might as well 
remain where they are for their 
value, if ever they had any, is gone. 
One may borrow the words of A. C. 
Benson and say of these volumes, 
“there is a gentle scent of antiquity; 
the bumpy page crackles faintly; the 
big irregular print meets the eye 
with a pleasant and leisurely mel- 
lowness. But what do they tell one? 
Very little, alas! that one need 
know, very much which it would be 
a positive mistake to believe.” But 
this is not true of all. Some of 
these dusty old books tell of charac- 
ters which are ageless, undated, 
which belong to any time and all 
time, because of the depth, the sin- 
cerity, the simplicity of the spirit. 
And when such a beneficent spirit is 
captured and put on paper by one 
who is a master both at understand- 
ing and revealing character then the 
book is valuable indeed. Such a 
book is The Mirrour of Vertue in 
Worldly Greatness or The Life of 
Sir Thomas More, written by Wil- 
liam Roper. 

The author was the husband of 
Margaret More, the eldest and favor- 
ite daughter of Sir Thomas. Roper 
had great admiration as well as love 
for his father-in-law and showed 
deep sympathy in the handling of 
his subject. The book is made up 
of nineteen very short chapters set- 
ting forth the life and death of Sir 
Thomas More, followed by letters 
from More to his daughter Margaret 


which illustrate and amplify the lat- 
ter chapters. The quaint expres- 
sions and wording carry one back 
into the sixteenth century, and 
from there we learn to know Sir 
Thomas. 

As was customary in that day, 
Roper selected a patron for his 
book, the Right Honourable the 
Lady Elizabeth, Countess of Ban- 
bury. He tells, in a letter of dedica- 
tion to her, why he has written the 
book. 


“It was my good happe not longe 
since, in a Friend’s House, to light 
upon a briefe History of the Life, Ar- 
raingement, and Death of that Mir- 
rour of all true Honour, and Vertue, 
Syr Thomas More, who by his Wis- 
dome, Learning, and Santity, hath 
eternized his Name, Countrey, and 
Profession, throughout the Chris- 
tian World, with immortal Glory, 
and Renowne. 

“Finding by perusal thereof, the 
same replenished with incomparable 
Treasures, of no lesse Worthy, and 
most Christian Factes, than of Wise, 
and Religious Sentences, Apoph- 
thegmes, and Sayings; I deem it not 
only an error to permit so great a 
light to ly buried, as it were, within 
the walls of one priute Family: but 
also iudged it worthy the Presse, 
even of a golden Character (if it 
were to be had) to the end, the 
whole World might receive comfort 
and profit by reading the same.. .” 


And ends the letter in a most pleas- 
ing and appropriate manner: 
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“You (Madame) shal Patronize 
his Honour heere on Earth; and He 
shall become a Patrone and Inter- 
cessour for You in Heaven.” 


The first glimpse we catch of More 
in this book is not from Roper’s pen 
but from Erasmus’. Erasmus, too, 
was an admirer of More and he 
gives us a most delightful picture of 
him in his home life: 


“He has built himself a house by 
the Thames near London, neither 
palatial nor mean, not grand enough 
to excite envy, but comfortable. 
Here he lives in delightful fellow- 
ship with his wife, his son and 
daughter-in-law, his three married 
daughters, and eleven grandchil- 
dren. He sees the Lord’s grace be- 
stowed upon his children and his 
children’s children. I doubt there 
lives another so fond of his chil- 
dren; and he makes no distinction 
between the young and the aged; 
old as his wife is he loves and cher- 
ishes her as were she a maid of fif- 
teen. His nature is such that he 
even delights in untoward happen- 
ings if they be unavoidable. You 
may say of him that he sways an- 
other academy of Plato, only that, 
better than geometry and figures, 
you meet there the domestic virtues. 
All the members of his household 
find occupation, no strife occurs, no 
cross word is uttered, but discipline 
is maintained by courtesy and be- 
nevolence.” 


Roper introduces us to More while 
he was a student in St. Anthony’s, 
a free school belonging to the Hos- 
pital of St. Anthony in London. 
From there he is placed under Car- 
dinal Morton by whom he was great- 
ly liked. Because of the promise he 
showed he was sent successively to 
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Oxford, New Inn and Lincoln’s Inn 
to study the law of the Realm “until 
he was made and accounted a 
worthy utter Barrister.” He be- 
came a reader of St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei in the church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry and then in Furni- 
val’s Inn. Thus he was educated 
for the law and ever remained a lay- 
man though his devoutness and de- 
votion to the Church is much noted. 
Just at the time of entering upon his 
legal duties “he gave himself to de- 
votion and prayer in the Charter- 
house of London, religiously living 
there without vow about four 
years.” 

This religious attitude, more 
common in that day than this, had 
a great influence upon his life. This 
attitude will, in part, account for 
his humbleness in office as set forth 
in his speech when he accepted the 
position of speaker in the House of 
Commons, in which he implores his 
fellow members to give him their 
aid and advice. We are told of the 
small private chapel which he had 
built on his own estate and to which 
he often went for prayer and fast- 
ing. He taught his family to be 
meek, devout, and faithful. At the 
time of his daughter’s severe illness, 
sweating sickness, he prayed ear- 
nestly and, using the means sug- 
gested to his mind while in prayer, 
she was healed. He humbled his 
body by the use of a hair shirt and 
whips, and this in secret, that he 
might have the approbation of God 
and not of man. As Henry VIII.’s 
displeasure accumulated against 
him and he saw his fall in the not 
too distant future his disregard for 
this life and longing for the new 
increased. When sent for to appear 
in Lambeth and be tried for treason 
his only preparation was that of con- 
fession and Holy Communion. 
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While he awaited in prison, know- 
ing that execution was before him, 
his only desire was to be released 
from this life, which release he 
looked upon as a reward and delay 
as a sign of his unworthiness. 

Yet in all this we must not think 
of him as tolerant, though he seems 
to teach tolerance in his Utopia. 
One of the three wishes of his life 
was for uniformity of religion. 
Much of his writing was “divers 
profitable works in the defence of 
the true Christian religion, against 
heresies secretly sown abroad in the 
realm.” And in his own words “yet 
wish would I for all that, upon con- 
dition that all heresies were sup- 
pressed, that all my books were 
burned, and my labour utterly lost.” 
He was a forerunner of the Refor- 
mation in his desire to see abuses in 
the Church corrected and in his de- 
votion to the personal spiritual life 
but nothing was further from his 
heart than separation from Rome. 
However, again, More recognized 
the authority of the pope in spirit- 
ual matters only, and when Henry 
wrote in defense of the faith More 
warned him against exalting the 
power of the pope overmuch, say- 
ing, “I must put your highness in 
remembrance of one thing and that 
is this; the Pope, as your grace 
knoweth, is a prince as you are, and 
in league with all other Christian 
princes; it may hereafter so fall out 
that your grace and he may vary 
upon some point of the league, 
whereupon may grow breach of 
amity and war between you both; I 
think it best therefore that that 
place be amended, and his authority 
more slenderly touched.” 

To go back to the story of More’s 
life—he left the Charterhouse of 
London to visit in the home of Mas- 
ter John Colte, of Essex. He had 
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seen Jane Colte, the second daugh- 
ter of Master John, and wished to 
make her his wife. But on his visit 
he learned that there was an older 
daughter, yet unmarried. “And al- 
beit his mind most served him to 
the second daughter, for that he 
thought her the fairest and best fa- 
voured, yet when he considered that 
it would be great grief and some 
shame also to the eldest to see her 
younger sister preferred before her 
in marriage, he then, of a certain 
pity, framed his fancy toward her, 
and soon after married her.” The 
marriage seems to have been a very 
happy one and after her death in 
1511, he married a widow, Alice 
Middleton, of Losely, Surrey. 

Soon after his first marriage he 
was made Burgess of Parliament 
under Henry VII. He argued 
against the demands of Henry for 
a very large dowry for Margaret 
when she would marry James of 
Scotland. When the bill was de- 
feated More was blamed. It looked 
for a time as if he would be forced 
to leave England but the death of 
Henry VII. made him secure. 

More was then made Under- 
Sheriff of London and won the ap- 
probation of Henry VIII. After he 
went, with great success, as am- 
bassador to the continent in a mat- 
ter relating to the Pope, he was 
made Master of the Requests and 
later a knight and member of the 
privy council. Henry VIII. became 
very fond of him and had great re- 
spect for his opinion, conferring 
with him often. He was promoted 
to the position of treasurer of the 
Exchequer and then Speaker of the 
House. Here he came into conflict 
with Wolsey who asked for a great 
subsidy. When More sided with the 
House against this Wolsey became 
angry and determined to get rid of 
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him by having him sent as ambassa- 
dor to Spain. More appealed to the 
king against this, and because he 
was much in Henry’s favor he was 
made Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster instead. Upon the fall of 
Wolsey, More, after helping to form 
a favorable treaty of peace between 
the Emperor, the French King, and 
Henry, was made Lord Chancellor. 
When the king’s matrimonial inter- 
ests were threatening the peace of 
the kingdom, More was unable con- 
scientiously to aid him and so asked 
to be relieved of his appointment to 
the chancellorship, pleading ill 
health as his excuse. This ended 
his public life. 

This also brought about the end 
of his earthly life. Roper would lay 
much of the blame for Henry’s con- 
duct at the door of Wolsey. He tells 
us that Wolsey, angered at his fail- 
ure to be made pope “studied and 


invented all ways of revengement of 
his grief against the emperor.” See- 
ing that Henry was “inclined to 
withdraw his devotion from his 


most noble, virtuous, and lawful 
wife Queen Katherine,” Wolsey “re- 
quested Longland, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, being ghostly father to the 
king, to put a scruple into his 
grace’s heart that it was not lawful 
for him to marry his brother’s 
wife.” The king first sought coun- 
sel of More in this but More refused 
“as one that never had professed the 
study of divinity.” However, after 
much arguing, he conferred with 
the Bishops of Bath and Durham 
and replied that they could find 
nothing unlawful about the mar- 
riage of Katherine. The king, be- 
cause of the favor he held toward 
More, accepted this reply, but ap- 
pealed to Rome. 

After More was made Chancellor 
Henry again tried to persuade him 
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to acquiesce in regard to his mar- 
riage but More steadfastly replied 
that he could not. “To this the king 
answered, that if he could not there- 
in with his conscience serve him, he 
would content to accept his service 
otherwise, and, using the advice of 
other of his learned council whose 
conscience could well enough agree 
therewith, would nevertheless con- 
tinue his gracious favour towards 
him, and never with that matter 
molest his conscience afterward.” 
But regardless of this promise 
Henry soon made demands upon 
More again. He sent him and cer- 
tain bishops and nobles of the 
House of Lords to the House of 
Commons to show them the deci- 
sion of the Universities. After per- 
forming this service well, being 
careful always to speak in the name 
of the king and never intrude his 
own opinions, More, fearing that 
greater demands of like nature 
might be made on him, asked to be 
relieved of the Chancellorship, as 
mentioned above. The resigning of 
this office was no small sacrifice for 
it meant giving up his income. 
Nevertheless, More rearranged his 
affairs so as to live more cheaply 
and felt that what he had gained in 
peace of mind offset his material 
losses. 

Henry, having failed to win the 
aid of the Pope, broke with Rome 
and married Anne Boleyn. But 
even then he was not willing to 
cease his efforts to win More’s ap- 
proval and aid. Where pleading 
and favors had failed he tried 
threats and intimidation only to 
find these equally ineffective. The 
first step in this new policy was to 
accuse More of abetting the nun of 
Canterbury. His reputation for 
freedom from bribery stood him 
well in this case and he was able to 

















acquit himself of the charge of mis- 
prision of treason. But during this 
case the king turned from him and 
determined to force the issue. 

A little later than this, the Statute 
for the Oath of the Supremacy and 
Matrimony was issued. This con- 
tained a preamble which asserted 
the invalidity of Katherine’s mar- 
riage. More could never agree to 
this for it was against his own con- 
victions, but Roper places the em- 
phasis of his refusal upon the mat- 
ter of supremacy of the king. 

“All the priests of London and 
Westminster and no temporal men 
but he were sent for to appear at 
Lambeth before the Bishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, and 
Secretary Cromwell, commissioners 
appointed there to tender the oath 
unto them.” More knew when this 
summons came that the end was in 
sight. His words and Roper’s com- 
ment at this time are significant. 
“Son Roper, I thank our Lord the 
field is won,” were his words which 
are interpreted by Roper, “As I con- 
jectured afterwards, it was for that 
the love he had to God wrought in 
him so effectually, that it conquered 
all his carnal affections utterly.” 

When brought before the com- 
missioners his conscience would not 
let him take the oath so he was 
turned over to the custody of the 
Abbot of Westminster for four days 
while the commission decided what 
should be done in his case. His per- 
sonal magnetism and power and the 
broad friendship of More is revealed 
at this time by the hesitancy of both 
king and council to condemn him. 
In fact, they would have excused 
him from the oath had it not been 
for the insistence of Anne Boleyn 
who heartily hated him. Both the 
Chancellor and the Secretary tried 
to get the oath changed so that he 
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could accept it but they failed and 
he was placed in the Tower. 

While there his spirit was not im- 
bittered nor his courage weakened. 
He had only pity for Anne Boleyn. 
He thought both of the spiritual and 
material welfare of his family and 
made over portions of his property 
to his wife and children that 
through an act of attainder against 
him they might not be impover- 
ished. He showed himself to be 
above flattery and bribery and not 
even the upbraiding of his wife or 
entreaties of Margaret could cause 
him to deny his sense of right. 

“Not long after came to him the 
Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, with Master Secre- 
tary, and certain other of the privy 
council, at two several times by all 
policies possible procuring him 
either precisely to confess the Su- 
premacy, or precisely to deny it, 
whereunto, as appeareth by his ex- 
aminations in the said great book, 
they could never bring him.” When 
this failed only trickery was left. 
One day three men were sent to 
“fetch away his books from him.” 
While two were busy with the pack- 
ing of the books, one, a Master Rich, 
engaged More, “pretending friendly 
talk with him,” 


“‘*Admit there were, Sir, an act 
of parliament that the realm should 
take me for king, would not you, 
Mr. More, take me for king?’ 

“Yes, Sir,’ quoth Sir Thomas 
More, ‘that would I.’ 

“‘T put the case further,’ quoth 
Mr. Rich, ‘that there were an act of 
parliament that all the realm should 
take me for pope, would you not 
then, Master More, take me for 
pope?’ 

“‘For answer, Sir,’ quoth Sir 
Thomas More, ‘to your first case, 
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the parliament may well, Master 
Rich, meddle with the state of tem- 
poral princes, but to make answer 
to your other case, I will put you 
this case: suppose the parliament 
would make a law that God should 
not be God, would you then, Master 
Rich, say that God were not God?’ 

“No, Sir,’ quoth he, ‘that would 
I not, sith no parliament may make 
any such law.’ 

“*No more,’ said Sir Thomas 
More (as Master Rich reported 
him), ‘could the parliament make 
the king supreme head of the 
church.’ ” 


“Upon whose only report was Sir 
Thomas More indicted of high trea- 
son on the Statute to deny the king 
to be Supreme Head of the Church, 
into which indictment were put 
these heinous words, maliciously, 
traitorously, and diabolically.” 

More was called to Westminster 
Hall to answer to the indictment 
and pleaded not guilty. When Rich 
was brought up to witness against 
him, More, to the great discomfort 
of Rich, accused him of being a man 
of bad reputation in regard to truth 
telling. Rich tried to prove the 
validity of his word by the two men 
who had accompanied him but they 
protested that they were so busy 
with the books that they did not 
hear the conversation. More made 
his statement: 


“A thing which I never did deny 
the supremacy of the king, nor ever 
would, after the statute thereof 
made, reveal unto the king’s high- 
ness himself, or any of his honour- 
able counsellors, as it is not un- 
known unto your honours at sun- 
dry and several times sent from his 
grace’s own person to the Tower un- 
to me for none other purpose. . , 
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And if I had so done indeed, my 
lords, as Master Rich hath sworn, 
seeing it was spoken but in familiar 
secret talk, nothing affirming, and 
only in putting of cases, without 
other displeasant circumstances it 
can not justly be taken to be spoken 
maliciously: where there is no mal- 
ice, there can be no offence.” 


Nevertheless, the jury found him 
guilty and he was asked to speak if 
he could say “why judgment should 
not be given against him.” He 
made answer: 


“‘For as much, my lord,’ quoth 
he, ‘as this indictment is grounded 
upon an act of parliament directly 
repugnant to the laws of God and 
His holy Church, the supreme gov- 
ernment of which, or any part 
thereof, may no temporal prince 
presume by any law to take upon 
him, as rightfully belonging to the 
see of Rome, a spiritual pre-emi- 
nence by the mouth of our Saviour 
himself, personally present upon 
this earth, only to Saint Peter and 
his successors, bishops of the same 
see, by special prerogative granted; 
it is therefore in law, amongst 
Christian men, insufficient to charge 
any Christian man.’ And for proof 
thereof, like as amongst divers rea- 
sons and authorities, he declared 
that this realm, being but a mem- 
ber and a small part of the church, 
might not make a particular law 
disagreeable with the general law of 
Christ’s universal Catholic Church, 
no more than the city of London, 
being but one poor member in re- 
spect of the whole realm, might 
make a law against an act of parlia- 
ment to bind the whole realm; so 
further showed he that it was both 
contrary to the laws and the stat- 
utes of this our land yet unrepealed, 











as they might evidently perceive in 
Magna Charta... and also contrary 
to that sacred oath which the king’s 
highness himself, and every other 
Christian prince, always with great 
solemnity receive at their corona- 
tions.” 


The Lord Chancellor, with the ad- 
vice of the Lord Chief Justice, gave 
judgment against him. More ex- 
pressed the wish that “we may 
yet hereafter in heaven merrily all 
meet together to everlasting salva- 
tion.” The beauty and charity of 
his character is thus revealed. He, 
as his Lord, could pray for his perse- 
cutors even in the time of his con- 
demnation. He had but been sof- 
tened and sweetened by adversity. 
He longed for their conversion that 
they might join with him in the glo- 
rious life to come. 

As he was being taken back to 
the Tower his daughter Margaret, 
wife of the author of this book, ran 
up to him before all, and, throwing 
herself upon him, was comforted 
and blessed by him. One of the 
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most beautiful things in the book is 
More’s love for Margaret and her 
love for him. Their letters form 
the latter part of the book but any 
attempt to summarize them would 
destroy their loveliness. Suffice it 
to say that there is nothing that im- 
presses the reader more than the be- 
nign yet dauntless spirit of Sir 
Thomas More. Nowhere is_ this 
brought out with more forcefulness 
than in his letters. 

On the morn before St. Thomas 
Day, 1535, More was told to prepare 
for his death. He sent thanks to 
the king that he had had these 
weeks in the Tower to prepare for 
death and that he is now to be set 
free from this weary world. He was 
asked not to address the people at 
any length. 

Upon the scaffold “then desired 
he all the people thereabout to pray 
for him, and to bear witness with 
him, that he should now there suffer 
death in and for the faith of the 
holy Catholic Church.” 

He was executed. So ended a 
noble life. 

















TWO WRONGS MAKE A THIRD 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


VO wrongs not only never make 

a right, but as a general rule 
they make a third and even greater 
wrong. The story of Mlle. Marie- 
Louise Alliot and the legal fictions 
which robbed her son of his name 
and inheritance is a story of two 
such wrongs and is one of the curi- 
osities of real life, stranger and 
more interesting than are many of 
the brain-children of the writer of 
romances. 

Marie-Louise was the daughter of 
the Commissary-General to his 
Royal Highness, Stanislaus, exiled 
king of Poland, then exercising his 
royal prerogatives in the duchy of 
Lorraine. General Alliot was the 
father of six sons and two daugh- 
ters, of whom Marie-Louise was the 
elder. She had reached the age of 
twenty-three before it occurred to 
her father to seek out a suitable hus- 
band for her. Being a busy man, he 
probably would not have thought of 
it then had not an old family 
friend come to him with the sug- 
gestion that an alliance between 
Marie-Louise and young M. de 
Ponts, son of the Counselor of the 
High Court of Nancy, would be a 
good thing for all concerned. 

No sooner was this suggestion 
made than General Alliot saw its 
practical advantages. M. de Ponts 
was wealthy and his station in life 
was all that could be desired. With 
due pomp and ceremony the matter 
was broached to the elder de Ponts 
and received his hearty approval. 
The son, however, although he had 
never seen Mlle. Alliot, declared 
that he had no intention of marry- 


ing and declined to be presented to 
her or to any other prospective 
bride. Marie-Louise treated the 
proposed alliance with even greater 
scorn and disgust and swore that if 
she were forced into a marriage 
with a man whom she felt she could 
only hate, her family would regret 
it. 

Mother and father pleaded with 
her in vain. She was obdurate. 
Sterner measures were adopted. 
She was locked in her room and 
kept on a starvation diet. In the 
meanwhile young M. de Ponts had 
been prevailed upon, much against 
his inclination, to consent to take 
the preliminary step of calling upon 
the young lady at such time as she 
could be persuaded to see him. But 
it was still some time before a meet- 
ing could be brought about. 

King Stanislaus was at length in- 
formed of the situation and decided 
to take a hand in persuading the ob- 
stinate girl to withdraw her objec- 
tions to a marriage which he con- 
sidered highly desirable. Indeed, 
there was nothing which could be 
urged against the match, aside from 
the entirely causeless aversion 
which the two parties most in inter- 
est professed to feel toward each 
other. As they had not yet met, the 
parents of both could not under- 
stand such an attitude and felt that 
this objection would be overcome in 
due course after they once became 
acquainted. 

Using his royal privilege to act as 
umpire in this domestic dissension, 
King Stanislaus sent for Marie- 
Louise and heard her story. When 

















she had finished and he found per- 
suasion and argument of no avail, 
he directed her to return to her par- 


ents and obey their orders. This 
she at length realized that she was 
obliged to do and grudgingly gave 
her consent to receive her prospec- 
tive suitor. 

The interview took place and the 
two parties behaved toward each 
other with exaggerated politeness 
and ceremony and separated feeling 
a greater mutual distaste than be- 
fore—a feeling which could not be 
disguised, even had either felt any 
desire to dissemble. M. de Ponts, 
upon his return home, even decided 
to run away from the distasteful al- 
liance, but he was intercepted in the 
very act by his watchful parents. 
They cajoled and threatened and 
finally prevailed upon him to accept 
the inevitable. 

Marie-Louise, finding escape from 
her home impracticable, made three 
separate attempts to commit sui- 
cide, but was foiled by the vigilance 
of her parents. Finally the wed- 
ding-day arrived and she was led to 
the cathedral. There, in the pres- 
ence of King Stanislaus and nota- 
bles of his court, the wedding serv- 
ice was performed by the Bishop of 
Besancon. M. de Ponts gave his re- 
sponses in a firm, if resigned, tone. 
Having once been persuaded that 
the marriage was his duty, he went 
through with it manfully. Marie- 
Louise, however, remained silent 
throughout the entire proceeding. 
She might be obliged to endure the 
husband who was being forced upon 
her, but she would do nothing which 
might convey the impression that 
she in any way consented to such 
procedure. 

The wedding-party adjourned to 
the bride’s home, where supper was 
served and merry-making, partici- 
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pated in by all except the bride and 
groom, who were in anything but a 
merry mood, continued until mid- 
night. At this hour, when conven- 
tion demanded that the bride 
should be conducted to her chamber 
and arrayed in proper night-attire 
to receive her husband, her solicit- 
ous parents and friends were fairly 
routed. The bride kicked and 
screamed and drove them all from 
the room and slammed the door, 
only to find that it could not be 
locked. With this discovery she 
fainted dead away, and when she 
recovered her senses the unhappy 
bridegroom was in the room. 

They talked their situation over 
and, as each continued to look upon 
the other with the greatest distaste, 
they decided their problem by retir- 
ing to separate rooms and locking 
themselves in. For two nights this 
situation continued. The irate par- 
ents then conveyed them to the de 
Ponts home at Nancy, but their at- 
titude remained unchanged and all 
efforts to reconcile them were in 
vain. Days went by and still they 
persisted in treating each other as 
strangers. Finally Marie-Louise 
found an opportunity to leave the 
house unobserved and fled to the 
Ursuline Convent, which she re- 
fused to leave unless promised per- 
mission to return to her own home 
and to live separated from her hus- 
band. To this ultimatum her father 
at last agreed and she never saw or 
had any communication with her 
husband again until, in January, 
1760, she was served with papers in 
a suit brought by him to annul the 
marriage. 

Upon her return to her father’s 
house certain events had occurred 
which furnished ground for the be- 
lief that Marie-Louise’s display of 
animosity against young M. de 
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Ponts had been due not solely to his 
own lack of personal attraction for 
her. A handsome young gentleman 
named the Chevalier de Beauvais 
appears to have won the young 
lady’s heart from the first time she 
laid eyes upon him. Now, at home 
again and separated from her un- 
welcome husband, she found oppor- 
tunities to meet the Chevalier fre- 
quently and they soon came to an 
understanding. Not only did they 
agree to marry as soon as the mar- 
riage with De Ponts should be an- 
nulled, but they found means to an- 
ticipate Marie-Louise’s freedom, 
which both were confident was sure 
tocome. When Marie-Louise found 
herself about to become a mother, 
she made a clean breast of it to her 
father, who at once shipped her off 
to the house of some discreet 
friends in Paris. There she gave 
birth to a boy. 

Upon learning of the birth of his 
child, the Chevalier de Beauvais 
gave Marie-Louise a document in 
which the facts and circumstances 
of their relations were recited and 
which concluded with a solemn 
promise to marry her and to recog- 
nize the boy as his legitimate son as 
soon as her previous marriage 
should be dissolved. The boy was 
baptized in the parish church under 
the name of Basile-Amable, the reg- 
ister reciting the true names of his 
parents. 

Possibly De Ponts was not yet 
aware of these latest developments 
in his wife’s career. In any event, 
he made no use of his knowledge, if 
he had it, but contented himself 
with awaiting the outcome of the an- 
nulment proceedings. All he de- 
sired was to be freed from his un- 
welcome spouse. Marie-Louise had 
herself, immediately upon being 
served with the papers in her hus- 
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band’s action, commenced one of 
her own for the same relief. Both 
actions were pending in the Eccle- 
siastical Court, which had sole juris- 
diction of matrimonial suits, and 
seemed to afford the surest and most 
expeditious means of accomplishing 
what they both desired. 

But there is a villain in this piece 
and he makes his appearance at this 
stage of the proceedings in the rdéle 
of a hired mischief-maker. The af- 
fair between Marie-Louise and the 
Chevalier de Beauvais had been kept 
as quiet as possible, but there were 
certain members of the de Beauvais 
family who were too keenly inter- 
ested in the entailed family estates 
not to keep a close watch upon the 
activities of the Chevalier. They 
had had Marie-Louise’s lover spied 
upon for some time and were fully 
aware of what had been going on. 
The Chevalier’s intention of legiti- 
mating the son born to him by 
Marie-Louise would, if it were per- 
mitted to be carried out, deprive 
these relatives of large estates 
which would be theirs in the event 
that De Beauvais had no male heirs. 
They therefore employed an agent 
named Larralde who, in his own 
name and without disclosing his 
real principals in interest, proceeded 
to throw a monkey-wrench into the 
plans of the young couple. 

Larralde, himself entirely unscru- 
pulous, proceeded to enlist the serv- 
ices of six old comrades who were 
equally unprincipled and who were 
perfectly willing, for a considera- 
tion, to sign or swear to anything. 
All of them were, of course, un- 
known to the De Ponts and Alliot 
families. These six individuals 


Larralde took before a Notary, 
where he had them sign a petition 
to the following effect: That they 
were friends and relatives of the in- 

















fant who had been baptized as 
Basile-Amable; that the baptismal 
record was false and designed to 
prejudice the infant’s interests, for 
the reason that it represented him 
as illegitimate, whereas as a matter 
of fact he was legitimate and the son 
of M. de Ponts and his lawful 
wedded wife, Marie-Louise. The 
petition prayed that for the purpose 
of taking the proper and necessary 
steps to have the register of baptism 
corrected and to enable the child to 
obtain its rights, Larralde be ap- 
pointed its guardian. 

This petition having been duly 
executed, Larralde took it before 
the Court in Paris and had an order 
signed appointing him guardian of 
Basile-Amable. With this order he 
then proceeded to Toul, where the 
Ecclesiastical Court was engaged in 
hearing the actions to annul the 
marriage of De Ponts and Marie- 
Louise. To this Court he exhibited 
his order and interjected himself in- 
to the proceedings with the follow- 
ing plea: 

He represented that De Ponts and 
his wife had entered into a con- 
spiracy to deceive the Court; that it 
was not the fact, as they had repre- 
sented, that the marriage between 
them had never been consummated; 
that on the contrary they had had a 
child whose birth and paternity 
they had endeavored to conceal by 
making a false entry of baptism, 
and that he, Larralde, as guardian 
of this child, appeared for the pur- 
pose of disclosing this conspiracy 
and preventing the annulment of 
the marriage which, if granted, 
would deprive his ward of his law- 
ful name and inheritance. 

This contention on the part of 
Larralde placed the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Tours in a dilemma from 
which it sought to extricate itself by 
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the time-honored expedient of pass- 
ing the buck. It referred the entire 
proceeding to the Civil Judge of the 
province. From this order Larralde 
at once appealed to the Bishop’s 
Court. He argued, and with seem- 
ing justice, that the question before 
the Ecclesiastical Court was one in 
which the Civil Court of the prov- 
ince had no concern. The facts, as 
yet uncontroverted, were that the 
marriage of De Ponts and Marie- 
Louise had been duly performed 
and that there was issue of the mar- 
riage. If the paternity of the child 
was to be questioned, that was a 
matter for some other court to de- 
termine, but until it had so deter- 
mined the Ecclesiastical Court must 
proceed on the assumption that the 
parties were legally married. 

At the same time that he was pre- 
senting this argument to the Bish- 
op’s Court, Larralde was making an 
application to the Civil Court of 
Paris to have the record of baptism 
corrected. To that court he argued 
that De Ponts must be adjudged the 
father of Basile-Amable, for the rea- 
son that he was the lawful husband 
of the child’s mother and the law 
assumes that a child born in lawful 
wedlock is legitimate. The Civil 
Court found this proposition unan- 
swerable and ordered the baptismal 
record corrected and that De Ponts 
and Marie-Louise appear before the 
Chatelet Court at Paris. 

De Ponts and Marie-Louise, how- 
ever, were now united by a bond of 
common interest. They momenta- 
rily laid aside their hatred for each 
other to combine against a common 
enemy. Instead of appearing at the 
Chatelet Court they went to Nancy 
and obtained from the Parliament 
there an order enjoining them from 
leaving the province while their ac- 
tions in the Ecclesiastical Court 
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were pending and directing that 
court to proceed with the cases. 

The move was now Larralde’s 
once more. He was kept liberally 
supplied with funds by his anony- 
mous backers and so long as the 
money held out his fertile brain 
found no lack of expedients for pro- 
longing the fight. In behalf of 
Basile-Amable he now made appli- 
cation in Paris for the arrest of 
Marie-Louise, alleging that she had 
unlawfully concealed the name of 
her child for the purpose of degrad- 
ing him and depriving him of his 
rightful status. The Paris courts 
seem to have taken quite a fancy to 
Larralde, for his applications there 
were quite uniformly granted, and 
this last one was no exception. 
Armed with an order of arrest, an 
officer started in search of Marie- 
Louise, but she was warned just in 
time of his coming. Leaping upon 
a horse, she fled for the frontier 
which she crossed after a hot chase 
just ahead of her pursuer. 

Though now to all intents and 
purposes expatriated, Marie-Louise 
managed to continue her fight. She 
appealed from the order for her ar- 
rest to the Parliament of Paris. 
This supreme tribunal took juris- 
diction, suspended all existing pro- 
ceedings and directed the appear- 
ance before it of all the parties con- 
cerned. After hearing the testi- 
mony of the Chevalier de Beauvais, 
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Marie-Louise and M. de Ponts, cor- 
roborated as it was by members of 
the De Ponts and Alliot families, the 
facts were too clear to permit of any 
doubt. The Parliament decreed the 
nullification of all the orders and 
processes obtained by Larralde, im- 
posed a fine upon him for his un- 
lawful and contemptuous acts and 
referred the question of the nullifi- 
cation of the marriage back to the 
Ecclesiastical Court at Tours. 

But the Ecclesiastical Court, in 
the existing state of the French law, 
was helpless in the face of the in- 
genious legal fiction of which Lar- 
ralde had been the exponent. Be- 
cause De Ponts and Marie-Louise 
were legally married, De Ponts must 
be the father of Basile-Amable; be- 
cause they were the parents of the 
child, they must be legally married. 

There was no way out. Legal fic- 
tion or not, two wrongs were bound 
to make a third, of which the victim 
in this instance was Basile-Amable. 
The Chevalier de Beauvais had lost 
none of his affection for Marie- 
Louise and they lived together as 
man and wife, but as it never be- 
came possible to make Basile- 
Amable legitimate, the entailed es- 
tates were duly divided among the 
conspirators and their heirs—the 
end to which the activities of Lar- 
ralde had been directed, and for 
which he was no doubt handsomely 
rewarded. 

















ISLAND 


By ALIsoN MurRPHY 


FTER the gloom inside the 
cabin, Martha shut her eyes to 
the shining surface of the swamp 
extending away from the doorway. 
It spread away before her, oozing 
naked roots, fettered with tangled 
creepers. Even with her eyes shut 
she could see the cypresses pulling 
themselves out of the mud, spectral 
feathers of hanging moss stifling 
their gay green branches. Near her, 
along the shore, over-sweet jasmine 
tumbled from bordering liveoaks 
and spilled a lazy yellow shower on 
the stagnant water. 

Deliberately Martha turned her 
back. The tall pines crowding in on 
three sides of the sandy clearing al- 
ways seemed more friendly. Over 
on her left a stumpy road rambled 
up toward the highway. Along it 
flowering trees and vines ran riot in 
a maze of beauty. But Martha had 
never been able to see any beauty in 
this place; not living with Caylus. 
Sometimes she wondered if he and 
the swamp were not both illusions. 
People like Caylus and Abner could 
not really exist. 

When she first came here two 
years ago she had pretended it was 
an enchanted swamp and Caylus 
was the wicked magician. She had 
to pretend something those first 
months to make living possible at 
all. But the days had followed one 
another so endlessly alike that she 
had long since gotten over imagin- 
ing things. She had almost gotten 
over thinking at all. The world 


outside was as remote as one of the 
old stories her aunt used to tell her 


on rainy evenings after the dishes 
were washed. 

Last week all that had changed— 
the stranger had come. It might 
have been a fairy tale his stepping 
out of the bushes that way with the 
sun flaming on his hair. But talk- 
ing to him had made the world a 
real place again. Memories came 
back to her of things she had for- 
gotten. She saw herself walking 
home from school with the other 
girls, her aunt frying chicken the 
nights the preacher came for sup- 
per, the hay rides out to the big 
bridge across Peacock swamp. All 
the week she had been seeing the 
flash of his hair among the trees. It 
would only be a redbird or a streak 
of sun across a dancing branch. 
She had told him her husband did 
not like strangers. 

Rolling up the sleeves of her cot- 
ton dress she picked up a dripping 
pan of scraps for the chickens. 
With hopeless disgust she viewed 
the decrepit old boat fastened 
against the bank. Dangerously 
narrow, it had no seats, and a scum 
of green water covered the bottom. 
She shrank from the slimy warm- 
ness of it. It was the worst of Cay- 
lus’s tyrannies, making her take 
this crazy journey in a shaky boat 
to feed the chickens. 

While she stood hesitating, Cay- 
lus strolled from behind the house, 
his cotton shirt open at the throat, 
a shapeless black hat shadowing his 
deeply chiseled features. To Mar- 
tha’s fancy Caylus and the swamp 
seemed part of each other, both 
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calm on the surface, with hidden 
cruelties. Both were fascinating in 
the beginning before you knew them 
well. Caylus had seemed wonder- 
ful to her the first time she had 
caught sight of him in town selling 
his bundles of lightwood kindling. 

He leaned against the sycamore 
which shaded the yard, viewing 
Martha’s irresolution with a pro- 
voking smile. 

“Caylus,” she implored, “won’t 
yo’ please help me?” 

“Help yo’self, woman,” the man 
drawled. “I got work t’ do. Atta 
two year’s time yo’ ought to 
a-learned t’ pole that ‘air skiff.” 

She stooped toward the boat. The 
sickly smell of the stagnant water 
gave her courage to further entreat 
him. 

“Ef yo’d only leave me keep the 
chickens in the yard ’stead o’ on 
that there island, I could take a 
whole lot better care of ’em.” 

He still smiled. She finished 
wistfully: “They'd be real company 
when you and Uncle Abner was 
away.” 

His heavy brows drew together: 
“Woman, don’ let me hear no more 
o’ that kinda talk.” 

He neither moved nor raised his 
voice but Martha hurriedly climbed 
into the boat and settled the pan in 
the shiny scum in front of her. 
Crouching against one square end 
she reached for the pole lying along 
the bank. Caylus strolled up to 
her. 

“Why don’ yo’ stand up t’ pole?” 
he demanded. 

Swinging his long body forward 
he gave a shove which sent the an- 
cient craft careening out among the 
mirrored cloud reflections. Awk- 
wardly Martha strove to balance 
herself without losing the pole. Cay- 
lus laughed as he watched her. 
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Even when she was carefully steer- 
ing her way between projecting 
roots and barely covered mud-shoals 
a smile still lingered in his strange 
light eyes. 

The island might have been a 
refuge had not Caylus always count- 
ed the minutes until she returned. 
Wasting her time with the chickens, 
he accused. It was a dry bit of 
land, the only firm thing amid inter- 
minable treacheries of mud and 
swamp grass. Under the shade of 
two scraggly liveoaks a disconsolate 
collection of chickens scratched and 
squawked. A rough lean-to of 
boards provided a retreat from ma- 
rauding hawks. Martha imagined 
that they were as lonely as she and 
pitied them in their isolation. 

The bow of the boat scraping 
against the little beach brought 
them scuttling toward her in a 
frenzy of anxiety. As they pecked 
absurdly for the best morsels she 
sat hunched up against a tree trunk 
dreaming. 

A girl should never marry a man 
because he was different. It was 
the first time since her marriage 
that she had thought of Caylus 
apart from herself and the swamp. 
A picture came to her vividly—the 
wagon piled with kindlings, the old 
white mule, Caylus filling his 
basket. His straight way of stand- 
ing, his dark face with the queer 
light eyes made such a contrast to 
the pasty village boys—almost like 
a creature from another world. 

“I reckon he is, maybe,” she de- 
cided gloomily. 

The country people seemed to 
think so, the way they kept away 
from him. She hated their un- 
friendly questioning glances when 
she and Caylus met them on the 
road. They had no greeting for him 
and only the barest nod for her—a 




















town girl. Her brown eyes clouded 
as she thought of women who had 
homes and children and laughed 
with their men. Suppose she had 
waited until she had finished school 
and maybe married a man with red 
hair... 

She shut her eyes to see the pic- 
ture clearly—the thicket of maples 
and willows edging the clearing 
back from the swamp. Out of the 
afternoon hush of little spring 
leaves came the stranger, carrying a 
battered felt hat. His hair was like 
a fire against the slender dark tree 
trunks. She had wondered if he 
could be real. He came up to her 
with the mottled light under the 
sycamore making funny splotches 
over his lean freckled face and 
friendly blue eyes. 

She had _ glanced instinctively 
along the wood road where Caylus 
and Abner had driven after dinner 
to load pine knots. It was empty. 
The only living thing beside them- 
selves in the clearing was a busy 
swamp sparrow hopping across a 
patch of sunlight down by the wil- 
lows. The stranger smiled. She 
was sure she would remember his 
crooked mouth and the crinkles at 
the corners of his eyes all the rest of 
her life. 

“Please, may I have a drink?” 

She took the gourd down from a 
nail in the tree trunk and gave him 
water from the wooden bucket on 
the stump beside them. She did 
not dare ask him to sit down but he 
dropped on to the bench under the 
big tree as if it were the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. She could 
still see the color of his hair against 
the old white tree trunk. 

He lighted a cigarette and talked 
as if he had known her always. He 
was marking trees for the big tim- 
bering project over beyond Morton’s 
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Crossing. All the morning he had 
been following that creek over yon- 
der which wound in and out with- 


out getting anywhere. Then it had 
gone and lost itself in the swamp 
down by that big hole beside the 
clearing. He had seen a house and 
come to ask the way. 

“By road,” he added with a boy’s 
grin. 

She had forgotten that people 
could talk like that, not having to 
stop and consider before they said 


anything. It had been like that at 
home. 
The transparent shadows of 


spring crept out of the woods to- 
ward them before he got up to go. 
For the first time in two years she 
had forgotten Caylus. He held out 
his hand. 

“T’d like to see you again.” 

She must have looked frightened 
for he gave her a quick puzzled 
glance. 

“My husband don’ ’low nobody on 
the place,” she said quickly, nerv- 
ously scanning the empty road. 

“Poor kid,” he said unexpectedly. 

It had made her feel ashamed for 
some reason which she could not ex- 
plain. They both searched for 
words for a second or two. Then 
he looked straight into her eyes. 

“I'd like to help you.” 

She stood staring at the ground 
like a shy child. There was nothing 
he could do to help her . . . Before 
she could think of an answer he had 
said good-by abruptly and was off 
down the road toward the highway. 
She had watched until the dipping 
sun no longer caught the copper 
gleam of his hair among the trees. 
That was eight days ago... 


The echoing sound of a shot 
brought her up standing. It was 
Caylus’s method of summoning her 
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when he was exasperated by her 
slowness. She grabbed up her pan 
and ran quickly to the boat. As she 
reached the landing in front of the 
cabin, Caylus, shotgun in hand, met 
her. 

“What yo’ been doin’ on thet thair 
island? ’Spect me t’ wait all day for 
dinner? Lazy fool!” he added as 
she hurried into the house. 

Uncle Abner lounging, pipe in 
mouth, against the door jamb, 
moved slightly to let her pass. His 
almost toothless gums showed in a 
humorless grimace. 

“All women ’re fools,” he said de- 
cisively. “The Lord made ’em t’ 


save men trouble. But they’re fools, 
right enough!” 


It was a drowsy day and Martha 
walked slowly along the rough track 
toward the pine clearing where Cay- 
lus and Abner were cutting wood. 
She carried the wooden bucket of 
drinking water with the gourd 
floating on top. Hot sweet smells 
came from the pines and under- 
growth and mingled in a sleepy 
haze. Where the path turned ahead 
of her she glimpsed a bit of color 
between the upright trunks. Her 
heart beat so quickly that the bucket 
banged against her legs and splashed 
the water. 

“I won’t look up again,” she told 
herself. “I oughta be ’shamed ’er 
myself.” So she kept her eyes on 
the road at her feet. A little round 
circle of road with her two feet go- 
ing backward and forward kicking 
streams of soft sand in front of her 
with her toes. She almost ran into 
him before she looked up. She 
gasped and put down the heavy 
bucket. 

“I’m mighty glad I met you,” he 
said simply. 

All the things she had imagined 
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saying to him were gone, now that 
he was not a phantom flash of red 
among the bushes. Studying her 
childishly appealing face he became 
speechless too. They were intense- 
ly aware of each other and the 
heavy sweetness of the steaming 
earth. 

The crack of a dead branch made 
Martha turn her head. A short dis- 
tance up the path Caylus leaned on 
his ax watching them. She gave a 
strangled gasp and stared at him. 
The stranger turned and looked 
curiously at the man framed in the 
undergrowth. Heavily shadowed 
by foliage he seemed a part of the 
pine woods; his light eyes with their 
darkly narrowed lids, smiled as they 
rested on Martha’s white face. 

There was a silence which Caylus 
broke in his leisurely voice, tuned 
low to the forest hush. “My wife 
don’ talk t’ no strangers,” he said. 

It sounded casual enough, but 
Martha shivered. The man beside 
her did not answer. He studied 
Caylus as if he were some creature 
he had never encountered before. 
Caylus stiffened under the scrutiny. 
Picking up his ax, he pointed back 
along the way the man had come. 

“This ’ere country ain’t healthy 
for strangers. Git out.” 

Martha glanced from one man to 
the other helplessly. The stranger 
turned to her with such a look of 
pity that her eyes filled with tears. 
They rolled down her cheeks un- 
heeded, and through their blur she 
saw him turn and go. She heard 
his steps on the packed sand and 
pine needles. Then everything was 
still. Standing there in that quiet 
she could almost believe he had 
never been. Caylus alone stood tri- 
umphantly in the pathway smiling 
at Abner who slouched against a 
dead stump smoking his pipe. Ab- 

















ner’s mean little eyes went from the 
girl to Caylus. He spat disgusted- 
ly— 

“Women shore air fools, rite 
*nough,” he said. “Pretty dam’ 
fools.” 


Martha hurried back to the house. 
Caylus followed her going with 
speculative eyes. 

About supper time Martha heard 
Caylus and Abner drive up to the 
shed. She huddled down further 
into the quilts on the old bed hoping 
Caylus would not see her in the 
dark room. For ages she had been 
lying there thinking of the stranger, 
but all that came to her clearly was 
that he had never told her his name. 
In all the years to come she would 
never know his name. 

“Git up,” Caylus ordered. 

With a little cry Martha cowered 
closer into the corner. Caylus 
crossed the room and stood over 
her. 

“Don’ never let me see yo’ talkin’ 
t’ no man again. Never!” 

His drawling voice was soft but 
his eyes blazed as he brought the 
strap down across her shoulders. 
When she screamed he laughed. 


A strange peace prevailed for sev- 
eral days. It always came after 
Caylus had beaten her, an interval 
of calm when even Martha was per- 
mitted to share his curious satisfac- 
tion. 

The day was so hot that Martha 
left immediately after breakfast 
with her pan for the chickens. Cay- 
lus, cooling himself under the syca- 
more, whistled idly as she pushed 
away from the shore. Still whis- 


tling, he strolled along the bank to 
the deep water hole below the clear- 
ing where he was clearing away wil- 
lows. 
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The green water world was so 
lovely that Martha could not bear to 
go back to the hot stove in the stuffy 


cabin. After feeding the chickens 
she pushed her way through the 
tiny channels where the long grass 
swished against the sides of the 
boat, dipping her pole gently into 
the dark ooze which swirled up in 
little brown whirlpools. There was 
no sound but the faint gurgle of 
water under the square bow. 

There was one spot she loved, 
where the dry forest land came 
down to the swamp. Little oaks 
and pine trees crowded above the 
water in a thick screen. There 
must be something magical on the 
other side of that solid greenness. 
She had never dared look for fear of 
spoiling it. She had discovered the 
place the first dreadful week she had 
come here to live. That was before 
Caylus sold the good boat and made 
her use this old one because he had 
discovered she was afraid of it. He 
could not swim any more than she 
could, but he almost never used it. 

She slid up along side of a gnarled 
root, scaring the little mud turtles 
out of their morning naps in the 
sunny patches on the bank. Lean- 
ing on her pole she breathed in the 
mixed odor of dead water and pine 
trees. An alert little bird sat watch- 
ing her from a low pine branch. He 
did not move, not even when she 
came right under him. Perhaps he 
was the guardian of the forest. If 
only the woods parted and the 
stranger appeared she would know 
it was a fairy story. Only she did 
not want him to be a fairy story. 
The bird gave a shrill cry and rose 
flapping, hesitated above the tree- 
tops and flew away. In its place 
was the stranger. He laughed at 
her startled expression. 

“You look disappointed,” he said. 
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“I wanted you to be real,” she ex- 
plained. 

“I am real. 
and see you.” 

He sat down on the bank, reached 
out and brought the boat close up 
to him. 

“I’m going North on a new job to- 
morrow. I want you to go along 
with me.” 

She met his eyes with a child’s 
candor, showing no surprise. 

She shook her head: “We cain’t. 
He’d kill us.” 

“Not if we went away, he 
wouldn’t.” 

His eyes were different to-day, 
not smiling. It gave her a queer 
feeling inside. She had a queer 
feeling too that this had all hap- 
pened somewhere before. 

“I'd take good care of you, kid,” 
he was saying. “Won’t you trust 
me?” 

Martha nodded, but there was no 
need for the question nor an answer 
to it. 

“He'd find us,” she told him ear- 
nestly. “Ef’n it took him all the res’ 
of his life, he’d find us.” 

“I’m not afraid of him,” the man 
said. 

“Yo’ don’ know him.” 

The man leaned toward her gent- 
ly: “Kid, I want to take care of you. 
Won't you come?” 

“IT cain’t do it. I cain’t.” 

She turned toward the willows 
that fringed the creek which sepa- 
rated them from where Caylus was 


working. 

“Look! He can see us over yon- 
der through the willows. He’s 
stopped whistlin’.” 

She turned a face blank with fear 
toward him. 

“I couldn’t never git away from 
Caylus—never.” 

The flat certainty of her tone 


I just had to come 
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made him helpless. He released the 
boat and she pushed away from 
him. Small and frightened, she 
crouched in the stern, shoving the 
unwieldly pole into the bottomless 
mud. Her eyes were fixed on the 
point where a break in the willows 
marked the inlet—and Caylus. 

A voice came after her, “Kid!” 

She did not turn her head, but it 
came to her with a pang. “He don’ 
know my name no more’n I know 
his’n,” she thought. She wanted to 
go back and ask him but she was 
afraid. 

Rounding the point she headed 
for the landing. Caylus, standing 
on a fallen tree over the pool, pre- 
tended not to see her. She drew a 
long breath of thankfulness as she 
drew nearer. His voice called her, 
shattering her hope of safety. 

“I’m comin’.” 

She turned toward the pool. The 
water was too deep to reach the bot- 
tom with the pole and she had to 
pull the boat along by the over- 
hanging branches. Much too soon 
she reached the old tree and stood 
up, steadying herself by a dead 
branch over her head. Her heart 
was beating so loudly that she tried 
holding her breath to keep Caylus 
from hearing it. 

Caylus advanced slowly along the 
slippery log. Where the tree slid 
under the water he stooped toward 
the boat. 

“This time Ill show yo’.” 
spoke almost in a whisper. 

Martha watched him fascinated 
as he bent forward, his strong hands 
gripping the bow. With a powerful 
twist he tipped one side of the boat 
under the water. She clung to the 
branch over her head; with a gulp 
the boat filled and slipped down 
away from her feet, leaving her 
hanging. In the same terrible in- 


He 





















stant she had seen Caylus’s feet slip 
from under him, slithering off the 
treacherous log; she had glimpsed 
him angled out grotesquely over the 
water; then the branch which held 
her broke. 

She went down endlessly in the 
green water. She touched a yield- 
ing bottom. Clutching into the 
greenness she found nothing to cling 
to. It seemed to her that years went 
by before her head came into the 
air again. She choked and strug- 
gled. As her head went under again 
one threshing arm struck a cypress 
root. Her hand found it and held 
on. Half conscious she clung gasp- 
ing, slowly remembering— 

Caylus— She looked for him on 
the log, along the bank. There was 
no one. Far off in the pool his hat 
floated like a gigantic leaf. She 
screamed, again and again. At last 
Abner came running down from the 
cabin. 


The cemetery was bare except for 
a ghostly dead sycamore. Baked 
hot fields stretched away from the 
huddled graves that were so parched 
that Martha had a picture of all the 
corpses dried up and: withered un- 
derground. Abner had tied the 
mule in a place of honor in the two- 
foot strip of shade provided by the 
wide sycamore trunk. Other mules 
and horses with their ancient wag- 
ons were left to graze over the sun- 
burned grass like lazy ships drag- 
ging their anchors. 

Before the arrival of the preacher 
the place was filled with whispering 
groups of neighbors who threw du- 
bious glances at the coffin lying be- 
side the open grave. Even in death 
they appeared distrustful of Caylus. 
Martha, half smothered in a heavy 
black veil, felt miserably shy and 
conspicuous. She stood close to the 
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wagon taking comfort in the warm 
aliveness of the old mule. When no 
one was looking she slipped her 
hand against the speckled white 
shoulder. The mule snuffed her 
veil with its gray velvet nose. No 
one else showed her any sympathy. 

Abner tugged at her sleeve and 
drew her forward. The preacher 
was standing beside the grave, book 
in hand. As the prayer was read, 
Martha watched the coffin doubt- 
fully. She could not believe that 
Caylus would let himself be covered 
up with earth. She kept thinking, 
“It’s his last chance—his last 
chance.” She almost cried out at 
the first shovelful of earth plunking 
on to the coffin lid. 

Abner hurried her into the old 
wagon and climbed up beside her. 
She sat very still as they jogged 
along the road, fringed with red gum 
and dogwood and sweet wild honey- 
suckle. Now and again the mule 
splashed through shallow fords of 
pale golden water which abruptly 
became brown-black swamp on 
either side of the crossing. Abner, 
silent as always, smoked endlessly, 
slapping the mule at intervals with 
the knotted rope reins. It acknowl- 
edged the ritual by a backward 
waggling of its ears, but its pace 
never varied. 

As the lazy miles went by Martha 
felt almost happy. The feeling was 
unbecoming but it persisted, min- 
gled with the bird songs and the 
smell of flowers along the road. 

Cay—lus—is—dead— Cay—lus 
—is—dead— She heard the re- 
frain in the rhythm of the mule’s 
feet jogging on and on. It was bro- 
ken by their turning into the rough 
track which led from the highway 
to the cabin. 

Abner climbed down stiffly. He 
looked strange to Martha. White- 
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shirted and shaved for the funeral, 
the removal of his usual stubbly 
beard brought the mean lines of his 
face into relief. His eyes were small 
and colorless. Martha thought of a 
pig, a crafty old pig, as she watched 
him fumbling at the piece of string 
which attached the trace to the sin- 
gle-tree. Although he had never 
beaten her she hated him more than 
she had ever hated Caylus. Caylus 
was ugly to her but he was not as 
secret in his ways as Uncle Abner. 

For the first time since leaving the 
cemetery he spoke: “Well, Martha, 
I reckon we kin git along all right.” 

Martha stared at him. 

“I wasn’t aimin’ t’ stay on here, 
Uncle Abner.” 

The mule wandered to the shed 
and patiently waited for Abner to 
take off its harness. Abner paused 
a second to look reflectively at Mar- 
tha. 


“You'll stay,” he said, and went 
to attend to the waiting mule. 
Martha hurried to her room to 


take off her stifling veil. Abner 
could not keep her. He had no 
claim on her. 

“Nuthin’ but Caylus could keep 
me here,” she told herself, “‘an’ he’s 
gone.” 

When supper was over she piled 
the dishes on the wooden shelf un- 
der the window and washed them in 
the battered dishpan by the light of 
the smoking oil lamp. Abner drew 
the split hickory rocker into the 
doorway and filled his pipe. He 
smoked, spitting at intervals into 
the evening dusk. The swamp was 
soft gray, except for a dull trail of 
fading copper toward the sunset. 
Millions of frogs chorused in the 
gathering twilight. Somewhere near 
the cabin a katydid chirped shrilly. 
Martha wrung out the dishcloth and 
stretching on tiptoes hung it on the 
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nail which Caylus has always re- 
fused to lower for her. Turning to 
Abner she spoke quickly: “Uncle 
Abner, I aim t’ leave here t’morro’.” 

Abner continued to draw com- 
fortably at his pipe, gazing out at 
the last blur of sunset. The silence 
lasted so long that she wondered if 
he had heard her. She leaned nerv- 
ously against the shelf gathering 
courage to repeat the statement. 
Slowly Abner took the pipe from his 
mouth and drawled: 

“No yo’ ain’t.” 

It was silly to be afraid, she told 
herself. Abner could not keep her. 
She would walk to town. Mechan- 
ically she carried out the dishpan 
and emptied it in a corner of the 
yard. She stood and breathed the 
smell of stagnant water mingled 
with countless growing things. Re- 
luctantly she came back into the 
room heavy with smoking oil and 
bad tobacco. Physical disgust 
brought her to a halt inside the 
doorway. 

“I’m goin’ back t’ my folks,” she 
declared. 

“No yo’ ain’t,” said Abner calmly 
through a column of smoke. 

“But Uncle Abner, yo’ cain’t keep 
me here!” 

“Can’t I?” 

He rocked and grinned, his empty 
gums cavernous in the half light. 

“Never did like women,” he cack- 
led. “Never did like yo’ neither. 
But I can’t cook, an’ I can’t pole a 
boat.” 

The boat! 

“I ain’t gonna stay. 
up right now.” 

She went into the bedroom where 
Caylus’s clothes still hung on pegs 
in the wall. She tried not to look at 
them. She could hear Abner still 
chuckling away in the shadows 
while she packed her few belong- 


I’m packin’ 




















ings. She put on her hat and 
picked up her old handbag. 

“Good-by, Uncle Abner.” 

The old man stopped laughing. 
His little eyes gleamed with malice. 

“Yo’ ain’t goin’,” he asserted em- 
phatically. 

“Yo’ can’t keep me!” 

“Keep yo’. Yo’ ’ll be powerful 
glad t’ stay.” 

Martha was suddenly afraid of 
him. 

“What d’ yo’ mean?” 

Abner leaned toward her, jabbing 
the stem of his pipe at her to em- 
phasize his words. 

“Ef yo’ leave here at all yo’ ’Il be 
goin’ t’ jail. That scares yo’, don’ 
it?” 

Martha stared at him, unbeliev- 
ing. 

“What for?” 

“For murder—that’s what for— 
murder.” 

She gaped, dumb with horror. 

“What d’ yo’ mean?” She could 
only whisper. 

“Yo’ wanted him daid, didn’t yo’? 
Yo’ musta wanted him daid,” he 
added conclusively. 

“Uncle Abner, yo’ know I didn’t 
kill him.” 
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“Never min’ what I know,” the 
old man said darkly. “Folks’ll be- 
lieve yo’ did it. Folks’ll always be- 
lieve anything bad yo’ tell em. Yo’ 
an’ that ’air feller—” 
He leered up at her stricken face. 
“T’ll tell ’em I seen yo’ push him 
As if he had lost interest in her 
he reached into his shirt pocket for 
a match and relit his pipe. Martha 
leaned weakly against the side of 
the door. The heavy sweet smell of 
night flowers drifted in out of the 
darkness. The frogs were hushed 
for a moment and there was no 
sound of any kind. She had a sud- 
den conviction that Caylus was out 
there in the darkening swamp. She 
could never get away from him. 
Behind her Abner smoked and 
murmured complacently: “Can’t ’x- 
pect an ol’ man t’ pole a boat—” 
Wearily she picked up her bag 
and went into the bedroom. She 
unpacked her clothes and hung her 
hat beside Caylus’s things on the 
wall. Dropping down on the edge 
of the bed she sat and watched the 
lamp in the next room sending up 
smudges of black smoke against the 
ceiling. 


in 












SYNTHETIC CHURCHES 


By MARGARET C. MEAGHER 


SCORE, or more, of years ago, 
perhaps, it was still fashion- 
able in some literary and journal- 
istic circles to characterize a con- 
version to the Catholic Church as a 
sinking into her arms. Huysmans 
so “sank”; likewise Ernest Dowson, 
Lionel Johnson, Maurice Barrés and 
others were chronicled as “sinking 
into the arms of the Catholic 
Church.” “To enter” would imply 
volition, but “to sink” suggests a 
cessation of struggle, an abdication 
of the will. The seeker after truth, 
exhausted and disheartened, yields 
to the insidious invitation of a vast 
spiritual featherbed, and instead of 
still following the gleam “‘o’er moor 
and fell, o’er crag and torrent,” re- 
laxes into somnolent comfort. Here 
is an implied antithesis to the Goe- 
thean thesis uttered at the close of 
Faust: 


“Who ever strives with unbending 
will, 
Him we can save.” 


The invidious phrase thus adroitly 
conveyed a paralysis of the higher 
faculties, which urge man onward 
and upward, never downward. 
Sorretimes the metaphor of con- 
version was changed, and the Cath- 
olic Church was charged with ether- 
izing the stinging gadfly of thought 
by her incomparable solicitation of 
the senses. If “superstitious prac- 
tices” afforded ample explanation of 
her hold over the masses, another 
exegesis had to be found for that in- 
fatuation of the educated So-and- 
So’s with the Roman Church, and 


the sage ones fell back on the Aés- 
thetic Appeal. “It’s her incense, 
her pictured windows, her statues, 
her gorgeous ritual,” they said can- 
nily, and quaffed deep draughts of 
complacency over the reflection that 
their faith had more substantial 
bases than the vaporous illusions of 
the senses. The granitic piers of 
reason, they believed, held it firm 
against such allurements. 

That was the era when the heirs 
of the Puritan tradition worshiped, 
according to their environment, in 
simple white wooden structures, or 
in churches with walnut-trimmed 
chancels and well-upholstered 
pews. If they no longer hunted and 
destroyed beauty in religious art as 
a wild beast, they continued to ex- 
clude her from their places of wor- 
ship. She was looked upon as an 
impertinent intruder between the 
naked human soul and its Maker. A 
milder generation had admitted the 
organ, that its solemn tones might 
“invest their stern and naked 
prayer.” This was the sole conces- 
sion to the beguilements of art. The 
spire of belfry was usually topped 
with a weathervane of some kind. 
As for a cross or a crucifix, Mephis- 
topheles himself hardly shuddered 
and shrunk with greater aversion 
from that sacred symbol than did 
these heirs of the Puritan tradition. 

If one listens well one may still 
overhear the charge of comfort- 
seeking at the expense of liberty of 
thought. Converts to the Catholic 
Church are still upbraided with in- 
tellectual sloth, with the wish to 
have their thinking done for them 
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by an Infallible Thinking Machine, 
but the awful charge of sensuous 
gratification — that notorious Aés- 
thetic Appeal—has become obsolete. 
It seems to have been uttered with a 
subtle blend of compassion and con- 
tempt for the deluded one, and by 
reflex action, it conveyed austere 
heights of intellectual and moral su- 
periority on the part of the speaker. 
Why was it withdrawn? Because 
those addicted to its use took an in- 
tensive course of early morning 
Masses in large metropolitan 
churches? One would like to think 
so, but the evidence leads in the op- 
posite direction—leads in fact 
straight into the churches of the 
Puritan tradition where the zsthetic 
appeal, once hunted as an emissary 
of Satan, to-day is wooed and won 
by the good capitalistic dollars of an 
acquisitive society. 

The sober walnut-trimmed chan- 
cel with its emphasis on the pulpit, 


for long relied upon to suggest a 
gospel message superior to the con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, is yielding 
not seldom to pastel confections of 


rose and blue. The Genevan gown 
is tempered by the rich hues of the 
academic hood. The choir, vested 
in air-blue robes, duly proceeds and 
recedes, and voices are lifted in 
something quite different from that 
Macedonian ph alanx—the four- 
square gospel hymn. Mirabile dictu 
Catholic music may be heard, even 
the text of a Catholic Mass in the 
Latin tongue. Often a cross has re- 
placed the weathercock, or is visible 
en a lower level outlined with elec- 
tric lights. Within, a sanctuary 
lamp may be seen glowing ruby red, 
while the cross appears on every 
side as a leitmotif, wrought in 
metal, in stone, in glass. During 
Lent a notice in the vestibule offers 
this reassurance: “The cross on top 
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of this church guarantees all who 
come Safety, Security and Enjoy- 
ment.” There is just a hint here of 
the old lightning-rod certificate, but 
as for enjoyment the neighboring 
film house is confident that it can 
guarantee the average citizen a 
higher percentage of that eommod- 
ity. “Come in and share with us 
the Penitential season,” pursues the 
notice persuasively. The relation 
between “enjoyment” and the peni- 
tential season of Lent, is almost as 
recondite as Einstein relativity. The 
naive compilers of such notices are 
unaware that “penitential” implies 
a sense of guilt and remorse. Sects 
that have discarded the sense of sin 
as unbiological should, one thinks, 
devise other advertising phrases. 
This new orientation in church 
building and decoration has found 
its extremest expression in the 
adoption of the gothic forms. Be- 
neath grinning gargoyles the visitor 
passes through recessed portals en- 
riched with statues and symbols, 
into an interior whose piers mount- 
ing to the high embowéd roof, clasp 
windows that glow like precious 
gems. The eye is led forward to an 
ambiguous accessory in the center 
bay of the chancel. Its modest pro- 
portions suggest a communion 
table, but a conspicuous cross and 
candlesticks—whose tapers are un- 
sullied by flame—would indicate an 
altar. There are comfortably uphol- 
stered pews, but those who wish to 
kneel must use the pavement. The 
modern seeks comfort and so the in- 
ference is plain—no one kneels in 
this church. The services are syn- 
thetic. Medieval Catholicism sets the 
background for a mild infusion of 
the Episcopalian ritual. As is fitting 
in a church of this tradition—and 
heedful of the Pauline admonition 
—prophesying is not despised. In- 
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deed all lines of interest converge 
on the pulpit. 

The chancel screen, the pulpit, 
the choir stalls, the windows, are 
thronged with figures of Christ, of 
prophets, apostles, and saints, tell- 
ing with dazzling brio the story of 
the Creation, the Fall, the Redemp- 
tion, of the conquests of the human 
mind in industry, art and science. 
The whole is outspread like an il- 
luminated book to be conned at lei- 
sure with artistic delight. Beauty 
has been snared. 

The Catholic will miss the high 
altar, the eye of the church. He will 
miss the side altars, the shrines, and 
all the mechanics, so to speak, of 
that religious life which centuries 
ago fused the disparate elements 
and generated the forms of the 
gothic church as a harmonious 
background for its ritual. In spite 


of the xsthetic appeal there is a 


chill fastidiousness, a something 
hebdomadal that implies “For Sab- 
bath use only.” Visitors move about 
eagerly or listlessly as in_ the 
churches overseas, but there are no 
gestures that would contradict the 
impression of being in a gothic mu- 
seum of uncommon fitness. 

The charge may be made that 
such criticisms betray a grudging, 
an ungenerous spirit. There should 
be feasting, it might be objected, 
over the return of the Prodigal to 
the House of Art. These costly 
buildings in careful imitation of 
medieval architecture are an im- 
plied mea culpa, mea mazima culpa, 
and fruits meet for repentance are 
being brought forth in abundance. 
But are they “meet”? 

In a recent foreign book on mod- 
ern church architecture may be 
found this dictum: “The building 
of a church does not merely imply 
the erection of a suitable place to 
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worship in; it is even more than the 
creation of an harmonious environ- 
ment. It is the visible representa- 
tion of that complex of thought and 
emotion which is called religion.” 
Inevitably the reflecting observer 
will ask himself what possible rela- 
tion can exist between a replica of 
medieval, therefore Catholic—art, 
and the creed, or creedlessness, of 
these “liberal” Protestant sects. 
Exhaustive research may have to 
leave that link still a missing one. 
There is no “complex of thought 
and emotion” to respond to the reli- 
gious art so complacently, one 
might say, so childishly, appropri- 
ated—after prudently draining it of 
its vital contents, after sterilizing 
its life-giving germs. Gem-like 
windows radiant with apostles and 
saints cannot transmit ultra-violet 
rays—on the plane of the lumi- 
nous—to transmute materialism in- 
to spirituality, to restore moral or- 
der out of a threatening moral cha- 
os. “We receive but what we give,” 
said Coleridge of the charismatic 
power of natural beauty. It is true 
also of religious art. If the ideals, 
the beliefs pictured or symbolized in 
stone or glass, are rejected as un- 
suited to this age, there can be no 
more spiritual traffic between the 
art and the observer than might 
be had in a well-equipped mu- 
seum. 

We live in an age when self-ex- 
pression, corporate or individual, is 
honored—for good or ill—this side 
idolatry. Such borrowed and whol- 
ly incongruous gothic forms for the 
religious worship of the heirs of Cal- 
vin or of the Puritans, ultimately 
produce to the sensitive ear, an ar- 
tistic cacophony. Moreover they 
nullify the twentieth century ideal 
of self-expression which dominates 
literature, music and art. Those 

















bare old-fashioned churches and 
meeting houses may have sinned 
against beauty, but they had a log- 
ical fitness, an integrity of charac- 
ter that saved them from the taint 
of absurdity. Face to face with 
these costly imitations of Catholic 
art the twentieth-century prophet 
proclaims prayer a form of auto- 
suggestion. The Lucretian deity 
does not care what we humans do. 
For some of the advanced ones God 
has become the Impercipient of 
Thomas Hardy, or the Great Super- 
mathematician of twentieth-century 
science—aloof and absorbed in do- 
ing cosmic “sums.” Beneath a win- 
dow, setting forth eloquently the 
story of the Resurrection, one may 
hear a fashionable preacher on 
Easter Sunday entreating his con- 
gregation to believe in “the resur- 
rection of the best values in life” if 
their faith has not muscle enough to 
carry them to the Empty Tomb. 

The weathervane, not the cross, 
would seem the more fitting emblem 
to be displayed by sects whose be- 
liefs—opinions is perhaps the better 
word—shift with the winds that 
blow from fields scientific or pseudo- 
scientific. 


“Who can believe what changes 
every day, 

Nor ever was nor will be at a 
stay?” 


If the Resurrection, the Ascension, 
the Divinity of Christ, for these “ad- 
vanced” sects, have become so much 
mythology, why glean only in Chris- 
tian art for their new church build- 
ings? There is rich material else- 
where. The cross, as Father Tyr- 
rell has well said, expresses great 
energy, it is a kinetic form, but it is 
not xsthetically beautiful; and rit- 
ual is no mere empty pageant in- 
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vented to draw throngs to churches 
that might otherwise be sparsely 
filled. In the words of Walter Pa- 
ter, “Ritual, in fact, like all other 
elements of religion must grow and 
cannot be made—grow by the same 
law of development which prevails 
everywhere else, in the moral as in 
the physical world.” 

The rejoinder might be made here 
that the Catholic Church has helped 
herself freely whenever she had a 
mind to. This is true, but hers has 
been a genuine synthesis. She fused 
the borrowed, the disparate ele- 
ments into an integrated whole, cre- 
ating an incomparable language for 
the utterance of her resonant Credo. 
The great churches overseas now so 
sedulously aped in this country, 
were the concrete expression of a 
mighty faith. But it would be wiser 
to quote here the foremost authority 
on gothic architecture. In his Cath- 
olic Church and Art, Ralph Adams 
Cram writes: 

“The Catholic religion took over 
the existing arts, smote them into its 
very body and soul, and began its 
great work of transforming them in- 
to its own spiritual image. . . they 
{the arts] became almost sacramen- 
tal in character, and were called 
upon to play their part in the sym- 
bolical expression of the loftiest, the 
most tenuous spiritual values and 
the communication of these among 
men.” And those who have read 
that monumental work, Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres, may recall 
what is written there about medie- 
val Catholic art by that sensitive 
scion of Puritan stock, Henry 
Adams. 

Yet these costly replicas of medi- 
eval art seem powerless to provide 
a prophylactic for the corrosive irri- 
tant of modernism. The unsettled, 
the critical, the interrogative, are 
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multiplying daily. In vain are they 
urged by their spiritual leaders to 
rest from dialectics and enjoy their 
religion—enjoy, it is implied—these 
fair temples of worship. There is 
even a hint in the air that their 
guides would welcome a morato- 
rium on “questions.” The too inter- 
rogative are warned, and shrewdly 
warned, by a celebrated preacher, 
that “Christianity is easier to dis- 
cuss than to live, and so they dodge 
the living of it.” Somewhere in his 
Pensées Joubert has said, “Religion 
is more than a theology, it is more 
than a theosophy. It is a discipline, 
a yoke, an indissoluble engage- 
ment.” (How the “modern temper” 
shivers at the bare suggestion of an 
indissoluble engagement!) Also he 
characterizes dogmatic incredulity 
as “a state of perpetual irritation 
and exaltation . .. the future, the 
human race in its human future, 
here are the two idols of systematic 
incredulity.” Joubert himself abode 
in the tents of the Philistines, but 
he “loved the light,” and although 
his criticism was made a hundred 
years ago, it is to-day valid and 
timely. 

It is possible for haziness in reli- 
gious beliefs or opinions to be a 
source of pride. The Modern 
Churchman for February thus glori- 
fies credal nebulosity: “These cave- 
men [Roman Catholics] are intoler- 
ant of the formless and unsystemat- 
ic, impatient of that haze on the 
horizon which Nature is never with- 
out either in thought or in land- 
scape ... Roman Catholicism has 
no chance among persons of educa- 
tion, only with the illiterate.” By 
thus confounding Man with Thing a 
pretty metaphor may be generated, 
and a prompt response given to new 
physical theories. “Nature,” states 
a modern physicist, “abhors accu- 
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racy and precision above all things.” 

In a recent issue of The Common- 
weal the editor is inclined to view 
Liberal Protestantism as a new reli- 
gion, as pagan humanitarianism. 
He pays a well-deserved tribute to 
its “‘noble solicitude for human wel- 
fare, its passion for the building up 
of a better order of society .. . but 
it is no longer Protestantism.” Pa- 
gan humanitarianism is an alien in 
an environment created by the Cath- 
olic Church, that Church, as Charles 
du Bos has written, “avec son sens 
tout puissant de l’architecture des 
valeurs invisibles.” No attempt is 
being made here to identify the 
Catholic Church with the gothic 
forms. She has likewise used the 
classic, the romanesque, the ba- 
roque, as instruments in the spread 
of her doctrines. But it is undeni- 
able that the gothic church is in a 
measure the concrete expression of 
that complex of thought and emo- 
tion known as Catholicism. The “‘in- 
visible values,” as Du Bos phrases it, 
are inherent in the gothic—values 
of spiritual conflict, not of ready 
compromise with the purely human 
desires for bodily comfort and 
worldly success; transcendental val- 
ues, leading man away from matter 
to spirit, from the things which are 
temporal to the things which are 
eternal. 

These church building activities 
may be viewed as the cadences of a 
moribund romanticism. They may 
appear as integral with certain 
twentieth century xsthetic philoso- 
phies which tend to confound reli- 
gion with poetry, religion with art, 
religion with humanitarianism— 
with anything save a yoke, a disci- 
pline, an indissoluble engagement; 
an invisible yoke, a spiritual disci- 
pline, a deathless engagement. The 
scientific spirit, so abroad in our 

































psychic atmosphere to-day, evident- 
ly failed in its monitions, otherwise 
the law of growth, the law of devel- 
opment, the law of evolution, might 
have guided these religious groups 
in the paths of self-expression, in- 
stead of into the wilderness of imi- 
tations and incongruities. However, 
under the pressure of necessity, 
theories are sometimes forgotten or 
ignored. A dying Protestantism 
may need the subtly distilled cor- 
dials and elixirs of gothic and other 
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By RosELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY 


ANY have called themselves her conquerors... 

Oscan, Etruscan, Grecian, Roman feet 

Have marched, triumphant, down this ancient street 
To seize her as the prize of warriors; 
And she has quailed before the fearsome faces 

Of Barbarossa’s mailed, bronze-bearded men, 

Of turbaned Turk and swarthy Saracen, 
Has worn the yoke of many kings and races. 


But always, always she has gone the way, 
The happy way, on which she went before; 

She sings, her flowers bloom, her fountains play— 
Her captors lose the memory of war. 

Sorrento yields to frowning warriors 

And, smiling, conquers all her conquerors. 
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art for its resuscitation. Meanwhile 
the Catholic may sincerely hold that 
if, as a by-product, the heirs of the 
Calvinist tradition learn to look at a 
cross, a crucifix, at eidolons of 
saints, without aversion; if through 
the ministrations of religious art, 
souls in those churches—even one 
soul—is stirred to the rapt contem- 
plation of the invisible values ex- 
pressed in the gothic forms, then 
these costly oblations will not be 
vain. 











UST as even the crudest close-up 
on the real screen has a certain 
compelling quality and relaxingly 
relieves us of thought, so has this 
turmoil of journalistic and lit- 
erary close-ups in which we 
have become enmeshed mentally. 
To react away from it all, to try to 
see things steadily and see them 
whole, to search amid the welter of 
facts and emotional appeals for the 
abiding and significant relation- 
ships intellectually, calls for a gen- 
uine act of will and for knowledge 
with a background, that is, wisdom. 
.. . It is not without significance 
that just at the time when the mar- 
ket started for the stratosphere one 
of the principal university clubs in 
New York, pressed for room in its 
library, removed the entire section 
of American history to a storeroom 
out of sight. Whoopee and the 
“new era.” Perhaps a little history 


would have saved some margins. 
—James Taustow Apams, in Harper's, August. 


What is it that man wants? In 
the East he wants peace; in the 
West he wants peace. The East has 
peace amid civil wars and political 
strife; the West has strife amid po- 
litical peace and stability. The West 
possesses majestic greatness, but 
each man is only an atom in a 
mighty system; the East is back- 
ward and chaotic, yet each man is 
a king as an individual, a law unto 
himself, for he is governed by rea- 
son, and his reason is as good as an- 
other’s. . . . In the East he takes his 
peace as he can day by day even if 
to achieve it he must satrifice com- 
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forts and wealth; in the West he 
wears himself to shreds in the hope 
that some day he will retire to peace 
and contemplation. Usually, in the 
West, the few who reach that age of 
retirement have so regimented their 
personalities to the storm of terrific 
and vehement action that peace 
comes as an anti-climax—a moment 
before death, yet already part of 
death. 


-——Grorce E. Soxotsky, in the N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Aug. 2d. 


New York is the soul of America. 
It is what America became when 
Pickett and his gray-clad men fell 
back from the crest at Gettysburg. 
It is smoke and steel and power and 
money. It is the tradesmen’s para- 
dise. It is what every town in Amer- 
ica, Western and Southern, wants 
now to become. It is a culmination 
of what began with Grant and ended 
in Harding. It is greed made grand, 
a thousand accents gathered from 
the ends of the earth to make fac- 
tory fodder and dividends. It is 
capital of the next thousand years, 
and is unutterably cheap. And 
Americans, even the sons of the 
Grand Army veterans, see it for the 
first time and wonder how all this 


happened in a free-pioneer land. 
—Eaart Spartina, in Scribner’s, August. 


Everything that we learn from the 
observational point of view in the 
study of astronomy seems to me to 
point precisely and always toward 
a purposeful operation of nature... . 
In a purposeful creation I find it not 
at all inconsistent to believe that 
there must be a mind behind devel- 
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oping the purpose. I make the 
premise that spirit is distinct from 
matter and that it is not subject to 
sense perception, that it is without 
mass (or is not matter), that it is 
without length or spatial and prob- 
ably without time dimension. We 
receive from this spiritual power 
some gift, and we may develop it 
dimly and distantly after the model 
of the Creator’s thought. If the uni- 
verse is purposeful, then it is plain 
to me that man, who is the highest 
form of development on this earth, 
must himself be distinctly a result 
of purpose rather than accident. 
His evolution, whether it is by pro- 
cedures which are clear to us or not, 
must be consistent with purpose and 
not with chance. . . . The develop- 
ment of a human being is doubtless 
as complicated as that of a star, but 
from the atom to the star and from 
the microbe to the man we can be- 
lieve that the same divine power 
holds sway. 


—Proressorn Epwin B. Frost, Director of the 
Yerkes Observatory. 


Some universities and colleges are 
deliberately creating a type of so- 
called college man and woman that 
has not existed before, in their ef- 
fort to gain huge registrations. 
They are doing that by lowering en- 
trance requirements, by substituting 
vocational courses for work of gen- 
uine college grade and by tempting 
the crowd with an A.B. or B.S. de- 
gree which they could not possibly 
attain at any institution of high tra- 
ditional standards. To admit such 
people to the fellowship of educated 
men, in President Eliot’s phrase, is 
to prostitute the idea of higher edu- 
cation. Here, as elsewhere, the en- 
trepreneur deliberately creates an 
appetite, rationalizing the process as 
an answer to the idealism of de- 





mocracy, and everywhere the signifi- 
cance of the higher education is be- 


ing forgotten. 


—Proresson Rosert E. Rocerns, How to be 
Interesting. 


We live, I suppose, in an age of 
frayed nerves: I cannot explain 
otherwise what I observe in perhaps 
one-half the students of poetry 
whom I meet, their nervous appre- 
hension of a poetry which is going 
to make them better. They run 
from a poetry which is going to im- 
prove them with an indecent hurry 
hardly to be excused if it threatened 
their complete moral corruption... . 
Frankly, I do not know what it is we 
are all so frightened of. Moral 
ideas are not going to bite us that 

. . we bury our heads in the bed- 
clothes seeking safety in form and 
expression until the ethical terror be 


overpast. 


—H. W. Garnopv, Poetry and the Criticism of 
Life. 


If the capitalist system is to con- 
tinue, the uninitiated outsider must 
be able to rely upon investments 
represented by pieces of paper bear- 
ing the signature of a great capital- 
ist in the same way that he can rely 
upon a note issued by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. For the present, 
the great evil of the capitalist world 
is not lack of money. It is lack of 
confidence on the part of those who 
hold the money. Some do not spend 
or do not invest because they are 
really poor, but others because they 
are frightened of the future and be- 
cause every investment seems to 
them unsafe. It is only through a 
policy of perfect frankness that one 
can reassure a public which has just 
gone through such an ordeal. The 
average investor must feel that he is 
protected by very severe conven- 
tions, just as he is in the case of 
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money. Artificial inflation of values 
must be considered a crime as seri- 
ous as counterfeiting, which it 
closely resembles. This is the only 
way to re-establish the confidence 
of the people in the system, and no 
society can live peaceably without 


that confidence. 
—Anpré Mavrois, in the N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, July 12th. 


I believe that the whole modern 
industrial and commercial system, 
of which America is the wealthiest, 
most powerful and most energetic 
leader, is at least relatively barbar- 
ous. I say relatively barbarous, 
meaning that it is the beginning of 
a decline which would lead us, if 
left to itself, to all that is absolutely 
barbarous. .. . I think the collapse 
into capitalism is very like the col- 
lapse into feudalism; and in that 
way is not unlike a collapse into 
barbarism. Men may come to like 
being herded and guarded by big 
firms, as they came to like being 
herded and guarded by big feudal 
lordships. But it is a fall, and in 
the special case of America, it is es- 
pecially a fall of the Republic. But 
men still talked of the Roman Em- 
pire as the republic, even when 
everything was in fact becoming 
feudal; and similarly the Republic is 
still often mentioned, even in capi- 


talist America. 
—G. K. Cnrestrrrron, 
Magazine, July 12th. 


in the N. Y. Times 


Our nation must either go ahead 
or go to pieces. A conflict is going 
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on with great vigor, with great 
sharpness of definition, not only in 
the public eye, in the dispatches in 
the press, but frequently and for the 
most part underneath the surface; 
and as that conflict is decided, so 
this changing world will go forward 
or go to pieces. That conflict is be- 
tween the men who are thinking in 
terms of tomorrow and the men 
who are thinking in terms of yes- 
terday; between the men who are 
looking forward to the rainbow 
promise of a new day and the men 
who cannot get from under the 
shadow of the stormy clouds of yes- 
terday; men who are thinking in 
terms of national isolation, national 
competition of a mean, ungenerous, 
unkindly sort, leading, in the long 
run, and in the short run often 
enough, to national combat. The 
world today is being weighed in the 
balance between these two states of 


mind. 
—NicHoras Murray Butier. 


Unless we can remove from the 
minds and hearts of nations the 
hate and fear of one another and the 
suspicion of motives, we might de- 
stroy all our armies and navies and 
yet not destroy war. For with all 
the developments of science and the 
tremendous mechanism of modern 
industrialism we could go to the 
greatest war in history within a 
short time by harnessing modern 


industrialism to the chariot of war. 
—A. V. ALExXaNnver, First Lord of the British 
Admiralty. 


























POUR PASSER LE TEMPS 


By CiaupeE C. H. WILLIAMson, O.S.C. 


ERE is a proverb which says 

that the time, the place and the 
loved one are never in accord. My 
rendering is probably inaccurate 
and it is possible that this piece of 
wisdom is not a proverb at all but a 
quotation from an oriental sage, but 
the most delightful thing about 
proverbs is that provided one omits 
quotation marks, they may be twist- 
ed into any shape convenient to 
one’s purpose. Hence—‘“the devil 
can quote Scripture,” but perhaps 
even there the quotation marks 
would be better omitted—and two 
proverbs in one paragraph are more 
than enough. 

We who love books will not quib- 
ble at the application of “loved one” 
to our volumes, rather will we justi- 
fy it by saying that the noblest af- 
fection is that which does not de- 
mand reciprocity. Immediately an 
affection for books is admitted, the 
relevancy of the proverb is obvious. 
How often are all the circumstances 
attuned for the perfect enjoyment 
of a book? There are times and 
places which demand the reading of 
certain volumes—and nearly always 
those which are at that moment un- 
available. And we are condemned 
to read many books in an environ- 
ment which is a shrieking blas- 
phemy of the thoughts we are try- 
ing to absorb. 

Almost every category in the deci- 
mal system of book-indexing is rep- 
resented by a book or two on my 
shelves. That there is such a vari- 
ety does not at all prove me a per- 
son of universal taste. The books 
merely become collected. They re- 


main stationary until such time as 
they glut all the available space, and 
are thereupon evicted in arm-loads, 
or until they are carried off by ad- 
miring friends, of the books, I has- 
ten to explain. These friendly visi- 
tors who borrow, it may be piously 
believed, my heterogeneous books 
are almost as diverse in their tastes 
as the books are in content. 

We live in such a state of strain 
and anxiety, haste and hurry, that 
there is hardly any time for the 
higher things. Many have been 
through a period when to sit down 
and read a book seemed a positive 
waste of time. We had to fight 
against that. One of the most im- 
portant movements of the day is 
that for adult education, and it is of 
the greatest value to that movement 
that efficient libraries should be 
within the reach of the people of 
our cities. The main purpose of 
reading, after we have satisfied the 
legitimate purpose of recreation, is 
to learn something. Knowledge, 
after all, is paramount, and knowl- 
edge is largely to be got from the 
written words of those who know. 

Books leave not only a very deep 
impression on our characters and 
trend of thought, but have actually 
and sometimes definitely altered our 
whole view of life and of duty. If 
the Talisman and Ivanhoe have 
opened for us the golden gates of ro- 
mance, some quite ordinary tale 
may also have suddenly awakened 
an overwhelmingly keen sense of 
the importance of “the things not 
seen”—touching our souls to finer 
issues and moving us out of all pro- 
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portion to the simplicity of the 
theme; though there must have been 
something distinctive and arresting 
in the treatment, because bad writ- 
ing would destroy the influence 
which the most sublime subject 
could produce for those of us, at 
least, who love the melody of words, 
and the musical rhythm of sen- 
tences. And please note that it is 
not only what is read that counts, 
but the circumstances under which 
a‘book is read. 


Unfortunately good intentions do 
not make good writing. Sincere 
contributors not infrequently re- 
ceive rejection slips. One often 
reads pious verses that are very bad 
poetry. The good do not always 
write well, and the evil often make 
language sing for them. A pious 
essayist declared not long since— 
quoting Aristotle, perhaps—that an 
orator must be a good man. Which 
is no more true than that a painter 
or poet must be a good man. One 
can show virtue her image without 
being virtuous, and one does not 
need to be a total abstainer to be a 
prohibitionist. This is not said, of 
course, to minimize virtue or to 
glorify art. Rather the purpose is 
to show that artistic feeling and in- 
sight and a knowledge of technique 
and industry are back of artistic ex- 
cellence, and that virtue belongs in 
the supernatural and moral order. 
The pious and the good who write 
are often better intentioned than 
creative or artistic. Which does not 
prove that people must not be pious 
and good, but that the pious and 
the good who would produce litera- 
ture must have seeing and emotion 
and a knowledge of the principles 
of literary form. 

Many reasons why people read 
may be adduced, but the fundamen- 
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tal reason is that of entertainment. 
In that statement I am not guilty of 
hedonism. I know many people 
who read out of a sense of duty, 
who read because they wish to be- 
come more learned or more sancti- 
fied or better conversationalists or 
more cultured or more one thing or 
another. But their ambition trans- 
fuses the books that they read and 
turns these books into sources of 
real entertainment. If the books 
were not entertaining they would 
not be read, unless as a hard pen- 
ance. The reading of a book that 
one does not enjoy is the most ex- 
acting kind of mortification, it is the 
dreariest, deadliest ordeal. Diverse 
subjects entertain various readers, 
but no reader, unless some extrinsic 
force is on him, will take up a book 
which does not offer the prospect of 
entertainment, even by way of 
combating his theories or dogmas 
or prejudices. People read because 
of the intellectual urge they find in 
books, or because of the moral or 
immoral emotions that are aroused, 
because of the inspiration they hope 
to derive therefrom or because of 
the distraction from worries or of 
the solace to tingling nerves, as a 
balm, or a drug, or an excitant, or 
because they have no one to talk to 
and nothing else to do. If there 
were a greater prospect of enter- 
tainment in a game of tennis or 
cards, in paying a visit or listening 
to the radio, they would not read. 
Since therefore reading is pri- 
marily a pleasure, we should not 
approach it as if it were a study; 
and we need only a very gentle per- 
suasion to overcome that reluctant 
and sluggish mood when we say to 
ourselves that we would read if 
there were something new to read. 
In such a mood as this, those win- 
ter evenings by the fire which poets 
























and essayists repeatedly describe, 
the fire inevitably crackling, have 
no art to persuade us. Nor will all 
the prestige of literature and the 
solemnity of book learning do any- 
thing but frighten us away. For 
these persuasions are too earnest, 
and it is hard to believe that any- 
one would use this battery of rheto- 
ric to make us enjoy a simple pleas- 
ure. We may like to be reminded 
of long winter evenings and those 
crackling fires, storms outside and 
cups of tea; but since these pleas- 
ures are so solicitously set before us 
we are apt to suspect that it is be- 
cause the pleasure of reading needs 
to be very much augmented by 
these attendant circumstances. But 
the aspect of beautiful books which 
are admirably calculated to set out 
their contents in the best light is a 
more gentle persuasion, and seems 
perfectly guileless. 


We are thought to be a people 
diffuse in speech, loving the lights 
and shades, the changing colors, 
the suggestions of thought as inex- 
haustible in variety as our clouds 
and our sea; all the free play which 
we get from our readiness to follow 
the hint of the word wherever it 
may lead and to listen to the har- 
monics more intently than to the 
note. Shakespeare himself does 
most of his incomparable work that 
way. He cannot wait to do the 
carving and polishing which make 
a thought precise and gemlike. 
One word suggests another; and 
away he goes letting thought chase 
over thought, flash and gloom min- 
gle half-seen. And each generation, 
as it passes, can add to these hints 
and adventures the associations 
given to it by its own heritage and 
experience; so that the indefinable 
wealth of the words goes on grow- 
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ing and changing, a dynamic store 
out of which particular thoughts 
may be chosen and wrought into 
formal limits, while the whole is 
still unseizable and not to be defi- 
nitely realized. 

For just as from the marble the 
sculptor may fashion what he wills, 
and from pigments the painter may 
paint what he wills, so the poet, fic- 
tion writer, essayist or dramatist 
may shape or color his material to 
suit his taste or prejudice. Art gets 
direction from interpretation. A 
certain fact of life may be presented 
as heroic by one writer; and an- 
other may distort the same fact un- 
til it becomes fanatical or absurd. 
A nun making her “final vows” has 
called forth eulogy as for an act of 
supreme self-immolation, and pity 
as for an act of supreme self-decep- 
tion. The Father Damien of Robert 
Louis Stevenson is a very different 
man from the Father Damien paint- 
ed by the minister whom Stevenson 
excoriated. We are all so familiar 
with the way in which the Mass, re- 
ligious life, celibacy, Catholic 
schools are presented by prejudiced 
writers and speakers, that no fur- 
ther illustration of this need be 
added. 


What our novelists of to-day lack 
is not so much brains as humanity. 
Contrasted with Jane Austen and 
Dickens, their outlook is shoddy. 
They open no windows of the soul, 
they fail to enlighten or sweeten us, 
they make few demands upon the 
imagination, and leave us, as none 
of our great masters did, as they 
found us. Perhaps in this respect 
they have been influenced by their 
public. This is a prosaic age, as is 
evidenced by our attitude to poetry. 
No race in the world’s history has 
so proud a record as we have in 
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this matter of poetry, and perhaps 
among civilized races no people at 
the present time read less of it. It 
is not that we lack poets, but that 
they lack an audience. There is no 
money in poetry, and the poet no 
less than the novelist has to live. 
Contrast this state of affairs with 
the Victorian days, often so hastily 
despised, when poets could live on 
their poetry. 

The test of art is one that every 
reader must apply for himself; it 
belongs to the run and the sound 
of the sentence, quite as much as to 
its content of meaning. And some 
ears, at any rate, will draw conclu- 
sions that are rather uncomfortable. 
Exactly why is it that whatever 
Swift says should appear to be said 
with perfect ease and naturalness, 
and most of the Stevenson apho- 
risms seem to be spoken, as it were, 
to the gallery? When Emerson 
speaks a truth, it smacks of the sort 
of epigram with which some talk- 
ers with a reputation for brilliance 
kill each subject as it emerges, as a 
dog kills a rat. Yet Johnson, whose 
determination seemed very often to 
be to crush opposition into silence, 
appears as the sayer of things with 
an inviting run about them, an en- 
couragement to retort and to share 
confidences. 


It has lately been discovered by 
one of the defenders of our amoral 
novelists that such books have nev- 
er harmed any normal man or 
woman. The normal person, he 
claims, reads and remains moral; 
rather more, he reads and is made 
more normal because he has been 
taught so much about perverse ab- 
normality. A book which a vulgar 
person would call salacious or look 
upon as polluting, a book that falls 
under every one of the six categories 
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named in the New York State law 
against indecent publications, is in 
reality, if one is rational about this 
matter and open-minded, a very 
splendid aid to the increase of pop- 
ulation. Sex is a natural human 
faculty and its stimulation is a 
laudatory enterprise. Lawfulness 
and unlawfulness, sin and guilt, do 
not exist unless one tells one’s self 
that they exist. The only persons 
who are harmed by these esthetic 
and educational and scientific nov- 
els, it is now said, are morons. 
Since morons never read novels, or 
being morons cannot understand 
them, there is absolutely no harm 
ever done anyone by these esthetic, 
scientific and educational stories of 
perversion, depravity and obscenity. 

However sweetly they sing their 
song of sex, the parent and the pas- 
tor, the cop and the censor know 
that bad books make bad boys and 
girls. The pornographers, whether 
they call themselves exsthetes or 
artists or scientists may convince 
themselves that they do no harm to 
their readers. They may feel as in- 
nocent as the pneumonia bacillus 
that gently slides down into the 
lung. The bacillus would be insult- 
ed if it realized that it was classed 
as a deadly parasite. It under- 
stands as much about pneumonia 
as the pornographer does about mo- 
rality. Nevertheless, it kills. If it 
had a voice it would raise a protest 
when the doctor applied remedies to 
suppress it or to limit its self-ex- 
pression. The pornographic writ- 
ers of our day have developed most 
cultured voices and so, with exqui- 
site intonations, they protest against 
the censor and the parent and the 
pastor who regard them as the doc- 
tor does a malignant germ. 


When the boy first begins to think 

















of literature as a thing separate 
from mere reading matter, where 
the most marvelous is the most en- 
tertaining, he chooses books which 
are definitely and distinctly literary, 
rather than books which are vigor- 
ous and full of life. Such books 
which the schoolboy buys are the es- 
says of Mr. Beerbohm, not because 
Mr. Beerbohm is the most delight- 
ful of essayists, but because his are 
essentially the essays of a literary 
man. And also he will buy the 
Georgian books of poetry, because 
such poetry is as far as possible 
from the saga or the adventurous 
epic or ballad, and is rather the 
graceful product of a lettered age. 


Not without the printed page 
could we come in contact with the 
best and wisest thoughts of the gen- 
erations that have gone before. But 
there is so much to read, and, if 
one’s curiosity has not been dulled 
and one’s time not completely ab- 
sorbed by the routine of life, so 
much that one wants to read, that 
many frankly give up because they 
don’t know where to begin. They 
feel the urge to read, but they dissi- 
pate that urge because they can’t 
control it, can’t make a beginning, 
and so fritter away the few avail- 
able minutes or hours a day in mere 
time-killing, energy-dissipating, des- 
ultory reading, which leaves them 
as flat as before and empty of expe- 
rience which they could have built 
into their own lives and against 
which they could draw in time of 
need or when more time and oppor- 
tunity for reading came to them. 


The popularity of aphorisms is 
due to the pleasure, not the profit, 
that they bring. Not much real 
wisdom can be balanced on the 
point of a needle; but it is amusing 
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to see that any can. The adage is, 
in fine, an ornamental rapier rather 
than a microscope. The pleasure it 
gives is sometimes that of poetry, 
sometimes that of wit, sometimes 
too, that of personality, when we 
enjoy the light thrown by a saying 
not on life, but on its author. It is 
the poetry rather than the profund- 
ity of Nietzsche that attracts us, for 
often he is merely mad. It is the 
wit even more than the wisdom of 
La Rochefoucauld that we value, 
for it is clear that he sometimes ex- 
aggerates even human _ egotism. 
And it is that unusual mixture of 
brilliance and downright honesty in 
Dr. Johnson which makes so de- 
lightful his most enormous hyper- 
boles. He is always so like himself; 
and we are pleased with a man for 
being that. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago 
Perrault read a poem before the 
French Academy in which the claim 
was made that the literature which 
was then modern surpassed the lit- 
erature of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Thence arose in France and Eng- 
land a famous dispute over the com- 
parative merits of the new and the 
old learning, which was burlesqued 
by Swift in The Battle of the Books. 
The great master of irony, taking 
the side of Greece and Rome, con- 
ceded that the moderns, though 
weak in substance, put, for aught he 
knew, more labor into “art and 
method” resembling in this respect 
spiders who lurk in dark corners 
and there weave out of their entrails 
intricate webs that cannot last long 
and gather dirt while they do last; 
whereas the ancients, it was said in 
words again made memorable by 
Matthew Arnold’s remembrance of 
them, were like the bees who, never 
thinking of their skill in building, 
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range in the sunshine “through 
every corner of nature” and fill 
their “hives with honey and wax, 
thus furnishing mankind with the 
two noblest of things, which are 
sweetness and light.” No writer 
ever stated in more felicitous words 
the difference between the mere 
technique of literature and its sub- 
stance and style than in the contrast 
between ephemeral cobwebs spread 
to catch unwary readers and the 
immemorial flight of the bees. 


When reading was confined to 
the few it was also more or less lim- 
ited to serious digestion of the clas- 
sical authors. To-day one book in 
every four is a novel, and those who 
hold that fiction has had its day 
have to reckon with the indisputable 
fact that more novels are written 
and read every year. Nor are our 
fiction readers to be lightly dis- 
missed as mere seekers after men- 
tal diversion, indifferent to quality. 
For the statistics show that for 
every two new novels published this 
year, three older ones were re- 
printed. The public are evidently 
reading (or at least buying) more 
of the old tried favorites than of the 
new aspirants for popularity. This, 
it must re recognized, is quite a 
healthy sign of the nation’s taste. 

In literary revolts there is always 
involved an illusion. No writer, 
however hard he may try, can 
break the force of tradition. Hardy, 
who saw clearly, remarked midway 
in his career that “in fiction there 
can be intrinsically no new thing at 
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this stage of the world’s history. . . 
the utmost which each generation 
can be expected to do is to add one 
or two strokes toward the selection 
and shaping of a possible ultimate 
perfection.” These words are exact 
and true. The English novel for 
the past two centuries hangs to- 
gether in spite of any external dif- 
ferences which more or less fade. 

Willa Cather in Death Comes for 
the Archbishop and Shadows on the 
Rock has revived chronicle history, 
older than Froissart; and Thornton 
Wilder has revived linked biograph- 
ical sketches, older than Malory, in 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. The 
accomplishments of both are so ad- 
mirable that one forgets for the mo- 
ment that they are reshaping an- 
cient literary forms into another 
beautiful, but less substantial art. 

These examples are indications of 
the way that fiction is ever renew- 
ing itself. Like all the rest, the 
novelists that are called modern in 
1931 have lighted their candles at 
the fires of their predecessors, 
though the flames they now display 
may not look much like the original 
fires. 

Just as the heart and mind are 
to be found in its literature, so too 
should our literature give us that 
finer culture which can spring only 
from Christian thought and soul; 
hence it is not necessary to explain 
the jungle of the animal in man or, 
to use a phrase of Newman, “sup- 
ply fuel for the inflammable imag- 
ination” and set this jungle up as 
the norm. 

















LIFE’S LIKE THAT 


By Grace KEON 


“TDRETTY punctilious sort of 

chap, our Mr. Benson,” re- 
marked Duke Barton. He brought 
out each word sharply and his 
brown eyes were dancing. “I 
shouldn’t want to face him with a 
crime on my conscience.” 

“You'll never have to,” consoled 
Roger Payne. “And it’s fine! Aside 
from having his good-will, I like 
him, Duke.” 

“You would, you old Sober-sides 
—he’s your sort,” returned Dick. 
“Guess he likes you, too. When 
Howard introduced us he asked me 
all sorts of questions—how long we 
were established and so on—and 
particularly about you, Roger. He 
knew you were old Judge Dun- 
noway’s grandson—in fact that is 
why he is giving us his business.” 

“He’s thrown a lot of it our way 
this past month,” said Roger, mus- 
ingly. 

“He knows we're appreciative. 
Perhaps he’ll even work in with us 
later. That would be some step up 
—to have Benson a member of this 
firm. Barton, Payne and Benson— 
or even Benson, Barton and Payne, 
if you like. I wouldn’t care.” 

“I should say you wouldn't!” 
smiled Roger. 

“I’m not flattering myself any in 
regard to him, however. Whether 
it’s your quietness, your slowness, 
or your grandfather—~you’re the one 
that’s holding him.” Duke slapped 
Roger on the shoulder, and Roger 
grinned. 

“That’s very kind of you, mister,” 


he said. 
ther.” 

“No doubt about it, old Iron- 
sides,” jibed Duke once more, and 
still smiling, Roger turned back to 
his desk. As he passed across the 
office, an envelope lying on the floor 
attracted his attention. He picked 
it up. 

“Great Cesar, Duke, here’s the re- 
ceipt for Benson’s bonds. That 
messenger of his must have dropped 
a 

“What?” Duke sprang out of his 
chair and stood beside him, looking 
over his shoulder: “Well, I'll be 
shot if it isn’t! Say...” 

“T’'ll phone,” said Roger, “and tell 
him we're sending it right over.” 

“No sending—lI’m taking it. Give 
it here.” Duke slipped the enve- 
lope into his wallet and began whis- 
tling under his breath. Never for a 
moment would Roger Payne dream 
that Duke Barton envied him Ben- 
son’s liking—Barton himself would 
have scoffed at the idea, save that it 
was a new experience for him to 
have the quiet, staid junior partner 
preferred before him. Barton was 
the contact man, the friend-maker, 
jovial, witty, good-natured, fond of 
people, talkative, fitting into a réle 
that would make Roger utterly mis- 
erable. 

Now, “Mr. Payne speaking,” duly 
informed Mr. Benson, over the tele- 
phone, that by an inadvertence the 
receipt for his bonds had been over- 
looked —there was no mention 
made of the carelessness of the mes- 


“I guess it’s my grandfa- 
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senger—and that Mr. Barton was 
taking care of it immediately. Aft- 
er which Roger plunged into the 
papers on his desk and forgot the 
entire matter. He was very ambi- 
tious and a hard worker, this Roger 
Payne. Logically he should have 
chosen law as an avocation, for 
there had been a lawyer in every 
generation of his mother’s family. 
Here he had failed old Judge Dun- 
noway, having neither talent nor 
liking for the legal profession. He 
was a calm, reserved, safe business 
man, with little resemblance, in elo- 
quence or brilliancy, to his noted 
grandfather. To keep the home for 
his mother and sister, to keep free 
of debt, to keep forging ahead—in 
the career he had chosen—these 
were the motives that actuated him. 
It was not Louisa Payne’s fault. 
She was the Judge’s only daughter, 
and now his only living child. Just 
as his picture, done in somber 
hues, had dominated their living- 
room, so his personality dominated 
their lives. Roger and Ethel had 
grown up under that uncompromis- 
ing gaze, that brow full of strength 
and power, that mouth with its 
tinge of melancholy. They were 
proud of him—their mother never 
let them forget that the Dunnoways 
counted for something in their na- 
tive State, though fortune had 
moved them from a comparatively 
small country seat to a large city. 
That evening Roger told her—for 
he knew how she loved to hear such 
things—all that Duke Barton had 
said about the old Judge’s part in 
winning Benson’s favor. It was not 
surprising to Louisa Payne that 
Roger had brought with him into 
his business life some of the Dun- 
noway prestige, the rigid honesty, 
the fair dealing, the sensitive up- 
rightness that had been character- 
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istic of the grandfather he revered. 
Nothing that Roger accomplished 

could ever surprise his mother— 

was he not her father’s grandson? 


* * * 


It seemed beyond anticipation 
that this sturdy and methodical ex- 
istence could be broken in upon, or 
that tragedy could stare him in the 
face. Yet almost overnight Roger 
Payne met disaster—bad enough 
until it became overhung with the 
shadow of shame. As he sat, very 
still and quiet, almost immovable, 
beside the bed, he watched the 
motes swimming lazily in the sun- 
light that streamed through a half- 
closed blind. His mouth was dry. 
His head seemed heavy. He was 
like one stricken, and the silence 
hurt him. He couldn’t breathe. 
On that bed before him lay his part- 
ner and friend, Duke Barton. But 
how changed! All laughter and 
merriment had left the handsome 
countenance forever. All gayety 
had left his sparkling brown eyes. 
Only his labored, fluttering sighs in- 
dicated that he still lived—but Rog- 
er did not hear them, did not see the 
battered, maimed body, could not 
grasp, could not realize anything 
save that his orderly life was being 
uprooted and that he sat idly, look- 
ing on at its destruction. And the 
droning, gasping, hoarse voice be- 
gan again: 

“I thought I could make it, Roger. 
It was such a chance.” 

A chance! Roger’s lips curved 
over the words, but uttered noth- 
ing. 

“I took Benson’s bonds that day. 
You remember? Gave them as se- 
curity. Paltz is holding them.” 
“Benson’s bonds .. .” 

“And I bought . . . Soledad.” 
“How many?” 




















“The whole lot. They’re worth 
thirty thousand dollars.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” 

“That’s why I sent for you, Rog- 
er. It’s not your fault—it’s mine. 
You can’t be held responsible .. . 
you can’t be. Barton and Payne! 
A fine name! A good name! When 
I get better—” 

“When you get better, Duke?” 

“I'll make it up. I know how. 
Meanwhile—” 

Roger’s eyes 
ghastly face. 

“Stall him off. He has no re- 
ceipt. I never gave him that re- 
ceipt. Meant to—but met some one, 
and the next day—the next day, the 
chance came—” 

“Duke, I myself called him on the 
telephone and told him we were 
sending that receipt.” 

“That’s all right. I know you did. 
But I didn’t give it to him. He 
hasn’t anything to show. Nothing. 
Nothing. When I get better—” 

Roger forced back the groan that 
rose to his lips. When he got bet- 
ter! Duke Barton wasn’t going to 
get better... 

“Duke, please, like a good fellow, 
send for Benson. Do that much for 
me. Tell him. The firm must make 
good, but if he learns from you how 
it happened, he’ll give me time—” 

“No, no, no! I’m not going to die! 
I’m going to get out of this. You'll 
not have to do anything. The re- 
ceipt’s destroyed .. .” 

Roger’s hand sought those flut- 
tering fingers. 

“I know you'll recover, Duke,” he 
said, “and that we'll make good. 
But tell Benson. Please tell Ben- 
son.” 

“Soledad can’t go wrong, you 
fool! Don’t worry. It will make us 
both rich. Rich, rich!” His eyes 
were gleaming now with mounting 


rested on_ that 
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fever, and the nurse, approaching, 
touched Roger’s arm. 

“Better leave,” she murmured, 
gently, wondering at the ghastliness 
of his face, the pain about his 
mouth. It was odd to see such evi- 
dence of affection between mere 
partners in business. 

“Is he... do you think .. .” 

She glanced at the face on the 
pillow—and hesitated. But that 
gaze compelled an honest answer. 

“He is very ill,” she said. “I 
doubt—if he can last until morn- 
ing.” 

Roger went out into the hall. 
Soon he was on the street, walking 
along almost blindly. Barton had 
played a cruel trick upon him. It 
meant ruin, of course. Absolute 


ruin. The loss of every penny he 
possessed. Everything. His sav- 
ings. His few securities. Even the 


home... 

He grew sick at that thought. 
Not the home. That was his moth- 
er’s—she could never be happy any- 
where else. As for himself he was 
young, he could start over. Start 
over? Where? How? He couldn’t 
carry Barton and Payne alone—and 
Benson . . . Benson’s bonds . . . His 
throat tightened, hurt him. His 
eyes blurred. Benson might not 
believe him equally guilty, but was 
not carelessness almost as bad as 
guilt? He had had aright to— To 
do what? What could he have 
done? Were not the bonds safe in 
the vault . . . the receipt for the 
bonds in Benson’s possession .. . 
His thoughts were running wild. 
After his painstaking toil . . . dis- 
grace. 

There was nothing for it but to 
seek Benson—at once. Only thus 


could he get rid of the burden that 
seemed weighing him to the earth. 
He 


looked at his watch. Four 
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o'clock. He could not reach him at 
his office ... perhaps... at his 
home... 

What could he say to him? What 
if Duke should recover? 

But Duke could not recover. And 
if Benson came, asking for that 
which was rightly his .. . a trust 
betrayed... 

He went up the steps of the sub- 
stantial-looking mansion and rang 
the bell. To the servant who an- 
swered he handed his card. 

“Will you give that to Mr. Ben- 
son, please?” 

The man shook his head. 

“Sorry, sir! Mr. Benson tele- 
phoned that he wouldn’t be home 
until after six to-day.” 


“Oh!” Roger stood a moment, 
pondering. “Let me have that a 
moment.” He wrote briefly on the 


reverse side of the bit of pasteboard. 

“My home telephone number. If 
Mr. Benson is disengaged this eve- 
ning, I should like to see him. Per- 
haps he would be good enough to 
call me.” 

He was out on the street again, 
walking slowly. There had been no 
evidence in his quiet voice, his col- 
lected manner, of the turmoil that 
filled him. He must go home now. 
Home! He grew cold at the task 
before him—the details he must at- 
tend to. He could see Benson’s 
dark, suspicious face ... his own 
burned hotly. He might be branded 


... condemned . . . Oh, he couldn’t 
think any longer. It was impossible 
. impossible . . . impossible. . . 


He let himself in without noise 
and moved along the hall to the li- 
brary. Time. He must have time. 
But time brought no solution. Per- 
haps . . . Staring straight before 


him, with clenched hands ... When 
he saw Benson he might get back 
some of his mental acuteness.. . 
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Voices reached him. His mother 
and his sister Ethel in the adjoining 
living-room. Ethel’s laughter, clear 
and ringing—the laughter of a hap- 
py girl. His mother’s, low and soft. 
Dear, gentle, patient mother! How 
could he jeopardize her safety, her 
comfort, her future... 


Ethel, glancing in a half-hour lat- 
er, saw him, still in the same posi- 
tion. 

“Why, Roger! Mother, Roger’s 
here! We never heard you come in, 
Roger.” 

He rose to his feet wearily, and 
Ethel, glancing at him, grew sober. 
He followed her into the living-room 
and bent above his mother, kissing 
her. 

“You're tired, my dear boy,” she 
said, holding his hand fondly. 
“Duke?” 

“Bad.” He took the chair oppo- 
site and stared moodily before him. 
“The nurse says—no hope.” 

“He'll die?” Ethel’s voice was 
hushed. There were tears in his 
eyes. 

“He'll die,” nodded Roger. 

Mrs. Payne’s eyes were on his 
face. There were deep lines about 
his mouth. He moved uncomfort- 
ably under her scrutiny—she had a 
way of seeing things—she was a 
shrewd reader of his inmost 
thoughts. 

“We have been clearing out the 
attic—at least, I have,” said Ethel. 
She was a vivacious girl of eighteen, 
in her last year of high school. “I 
came down clad in the garments of 
our ancestors. You can’t imagine 
what I looked like, Roger.” 

He smiled at her, even though his 
mouth felt strained. 

“Age has its glamour,” said his 
mother. 

“I found 


lots of interesting 




















things,” continued Ethel. “An old 
music book of grandfather’s. I tried 
out some of the airs, and they’re 
real cute.” 

“Real cute!” murmured Mrs. 
Payne, and even Roger, looking up 
at the dark, pictured face of old 
Judge Dunnoway, severe, proud, 
powerful, smiled at that. He to be 
guilty of music that was “real 
cute!” 

“I found something else, too,’ 
said Ethel. “Here it is. It was at 
the bottom of the trunk, wrapped in 
a piece of silk.” 

She pulled out a heavy, faded 
green box and placed it on her 
mother’s lap. For an instant the 
older woman stared at it. 

“There’s a medal or something 
inside,” went on the girl. “It was 
too dark to read the inscription.” 

“I thought my father destroyed 
this years ago,” said Mrs. Payne. 

“What in the world is it, moth- 
er?” asked Ethel, eagerly. 

“Nothing much. A medal. A 
gold medal. Given to my father...” 
Mrs. Payne pushed the box aside; it 
fell to the floor, and Ethel, picking 
it up, handed the medal it had held 
to her brother. It glittered brightly 
and Roger turned it so that the 
light fell on the engraved words: 

“Presented to Judge Roger Dun- 
noway by the city of B— to com- 
memorate the heroic action of his 
son, Roger, October 18, 1871. The 
valiant taste of death but once.” 

“Uncle Roger!” exclaimed Ethel. 
“That was Uncle Roger!” 

“Yes.” The mother hesitated. 
“He saved a child’s life. Put it 
away, Ethel.” 

But Ethel was not listening. 

“There’s a clipping—in the box— 
from a newspaper. See!” She un- 
folded a slip of yellowed paper. 
“‘*Roger Dunnoway’s Sacrifice!’ 


> 
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Imagine this being in the attic all 


the time! Why, it’s a treasure, an 
heirloom.” She read on, slowly. 
“Little Martha Hall, daughter of 
Squire Hall of the Terrace, was 
saved from death yesterday, but at 
the sacrifice of the life of the bril- 
liant and only son of Judge Dun- 
noway. The five-year-old child had 
ventured too near the edge of Wing 
Cliff, lost her footing, and fell. 
Roger sprang after her immediate- 
ly, managed to place her safely on a 
jutting pile of rock, and then, in 
some unaccountable way, disap- 
peared. It is supposed that the 
young man, an expert swimmer, 
was seized with cramp. The whole 
city has been plunged into mourn- 
ing over the untimely end of this 
brave son of a splendid father .. .” 

Ethel looked up, hushed and rev- 
erent, to the pictured face above 
them and the silence that followed 
seemed fitting tribute to the mem- 
ory of a hero. Mrs. Payne’s eyes 
were full of tears. 

“He was a good man—my fa- 
ther,” she murmured. “If you knew 
him—as I did— He had many 
trials, many, and worried over his 
children. You may hardly believe 
that, but it’s true. If you could re- 
member him . . . you would see, as 
I do, in that hand .. . the black bone 
rosary he used .. . and after Roger’s 
death I never knew him to be with- 
eee i. 

“Roger’s death?” whispered Eth- 
el. “Oh, mother, how could he go 
on living after losing any one dear 
like that?” 

Mrs. Payne smiled sadly. Only 
youth could ask such a question. 

“You know the Dunnoway tradi- 
tions,” she said. “It was something 
to be a Dunnoway in my father’s 
time—and something to be a Cath- 
olic, but he could compel respect— 
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exact it, and demand it for himself 
and his Faith, too.” 

They listened breathlessly. 

“But Roger—my brother Roger— 
was not like him. In spite of his 
training, in spite of his religious up- 
bringing—in spite of tradition and 
family honor — Roger Dunnoway, 
Lord have mercy on him, almost 
broke his father’s heart.” There 
was a solemnity in her tones that 
thrilled them. “He kept bad com- 
pany—he gambled, drank, idled, 
lost position after position . . . Ah, 
well could my father say “The val- 
iant taste of death but once.’ He 
could have added, ‘But a father dies 
each time his son disgraces him.’ ” 

“Disgrace?” breathed Ethel, un- 
believingly. What a word to be as- 
sociated with the man whose life 
and influence had helped to form 
theirs, under whose guidance, al- 
most, they had grown from baby- 
hood. 

“Perhaps—in the brief interval of 
time granted him, when he did.. . 
this,” she touched the medal, “Roger 
made his peace with God. His 
training—his good Catholic training 
—would impel him to—and it was 
my father’s hope—a hope that en- 
abled him to live. We prayed that 
God would have pity because of that 
one last act of bravery—” She 
choked over the words, while Ethel 
put an arm tenderly about her 
shoulders and Roger, with face 
averted, sat silent. His mother had 
endured much in the past—had lost 
many very dear to her. Her par- 
ents, this brother. Her husband— 
two older children—and a struggle 
for existence until Roger was able 
to help. And now... he must tell 
her . . . she must leave this dear 


haven ... But at least there was no 
shame in the telling, and for that, 
thank God! 
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The door-bell rang, loudly, as if 
touched by an impatient hand. 
Startled, Ethel sprang up and went 
to answer it, while Mrs. Payne 
wiped her eyes. 

“Old memories hurt, Roger,” she 
said. “Poor father! You see I 
knew so much about it. Mother 
never learned how he really felt— 
he made the best of things with her 
all along...” She turned in her 
chair as Ethel entered, ushering in 
a tall man in his early forties, black- 
haired, and with piercing eyes un- 
der heavy brows. Roger’s heart 
seemed to contract slowly. Then he 
rose to his feet. 

“Mr. Benson,” he said. He turned 
to his mother, courteously, moving 
forward until he stood beneath old 
Judge Dunnoway’s picture, his 
hand resting on his mother’s chair. 
“Mother, you’ve heard me speak of 
Mr. Benson. Allow me to present 
him. ... And my sister, Ethel.” 

The visitor bowed. Swiftly his 
glance went from one to the other— 
resting at last on Mrs. Payne’s deli- 
cate, fair face. 

“I called at your house a short 
while ago,” continued Roger. “I 
hoped .. .” his voice seemed to 
deepen suddenly, “to spare you the 
trouble of coming to me. I wanted 
to go back this evening.” 

“I know. My man told me.” 

Roger looked at his mother, half- 
apologetically. 

“Perhaps we should go into the 
library—Mr. Benson and I, mother. 
We have something to discuss—” 

His mother did not rise. Roger’s 
jaw was set, his eyes straight for- 
ward, his head crested proudly— 
she saw in him her father and her 
heart cried out to him. He was fac- 
ing something—trouble, surely .. . 

“Roger,” she said, “and Mr. Ben- 
son, please—I fear this is to be an 

















unpleasant interview. I shall have 
to learn whatever has happened lat- 
er, limagine. Let me hear it now?” 

“If you will, mother.” Roger’s 
hand dropped lightly, reassuringly 
on her shoulder. 

“My partner was seriously hurt 
last evening, Mr. Benson,” he be- 


gan. 

“Your partner is dead, Mr. 
Payne.” Roger’s face paled, and 
his breath caught sharply. “I have 
been to the hospital.” 

“Poor Duke!” He _ hesitated. 
“Then—I have no choice. I am 


forced to speak of his mistake, Mr. 
Benson. You left some bonds with 
us a month ago. I think you'll re- 
call the incident—and that I tele- 
phoned to you—” 

“I remember. In some way you 
gave me no acknowledgment.” 

“We gave it. Your man left it— 
dropped it on our office floor—” 

“That, too. I discharged him the 
next day. Then I was called out of 
town and the receipt did not come 
to my mind again, or if it did—I 


was dealing with Barton and 
Payne.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Benson. Per- 


haps you know that—Barton bor- 
rowed them? Used them?” 

“T’ve heard.” 

“You are still dealing with Bar- 
ton and Payne, Mr. Benson. You 
will receive your securities as soon 
as I can release them—within ten 
days, if you will grant me that 
length of time.” 

“Oh!” said Benson. 
“How?” 

Roger’s head went high, his lips 
met. Mrs. Payne, gazing at him, 
saw her Roger in a new light. 

“It doesn’t matter how,” he an- 
swered. “The bonds will be re- 


And then, 


turned to you.” 
“I see.” 


Benson’s face softened. 
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“I’m not questioning your ability to 
return them. I do think, however, 
that it will work great hardship on 
you and your people.” 

“Not half such hardship as would 
be ours if I couldn’t make good, Mr. 
Benson.” 

There was silence. Those pierc- 
ing eyes rested on him—and then 
went from him to old Judge Dun- 
noway. 

“We're going to forget those 
bonds, Payne,” he said. “Barton is 
dead— You have no partner. I'd 
like to buy Barton’s interest—for 
that thirty thousand dollars. Will 
you consider it?” 

Roger’s lips parted in amazement. 

“We'll make it Payne and Ben- 
son. Think you can work with 
me?” He extended his hand, smil- 
ing, and that smile lighted up his 
face. “I saw Duke—poor fellow. 
He spoke of his error, exonerated 
you completely, told me what he 
had begged you to do—knew that 
you would never do it—” 

“Oh!” said Roger. 

“What was your plan?” 

Roger hesitated. 

“My savings—a few securities I 
had bought—realization on my life 
insurance—this house—it would 
take everything. But it would leave 
me...” No words were necessary 
to fill in that silence. “And I don’t 
know the reason of your kindness. 
This partnership can’t possibly be 
worth that much money to you.” 

“It will be when you and I get to- 
gether,” said Benson. “It was How- 
ard who first told me who you were 
. -. I wanted to know you... work 
with you... be your friend . . . have 
you for my friend . .. You see,” he 
looked up at Judge Dunnoway’s 
picture, and his voice broke. “He 
was a tradition in my family, too. 
My mother was Martha Hall.” 














SYED ALI, THE GENTLEMAN FROM AMRITSAR 


By M. R. Batson, S.J. 


R the come-to-stay newcomer 

in India, patience, they tell us, 
is the lesson that must be learned 
well. Despite my best efforts to ac- 
quire this elusive virtue, there are 
still two things that get on my 
nerves. One is a gurgly pipe, the 
other is a would-be gentleman. 

Of all gurgly pipes, the Indian 
hubble-bubble, or water-pipe, is the 
gurgliest. It all but strangles me 
to hear it. The water-pipe, how- 
ever, is the surest means of getting 
a pure smoke that man has yet in- 
vented—and by far the most com- 
plicated. 

There are various epithets, re- 
fined and otherwise, that well de- 
scribe the world-be gentleman, yet 
“prig” builds with a word the “gen- 
tleman from Amritsar.” Of all the 
bores I have ever met or had any- 
thing to do with, Syed Ali is by far 
the most annoying. What is more, 
where his hubble-bubble is there is 
Syed also. On occasion he can be 
useful, and herein lieth the tale. 

I have ceased to hope for a stroll 
through the Kodaikanal bazaar un- 
accompanied by Syed; I have 
ceased to look forward to any more 
private chats with Abu Musa, the 
shop-keeper from Kabul, for Ali is 
always at my side. No more may I 
putter through Abu’s shop alone or 
muse on the treasures there; Syed 
is always one move ahead to quote 
the price and mark the flaw in 
whatever curio I fancy. Were Syed 
less a magpie one might almost 
take him for granted. Woe is me 
that once a week necessity takes me 
through the same bazaar; woe is 





me that, through fault of complex- 
ion and fault of garb, I am by con- 
trast conspicuous among the people 
there. Coolies, merchants, venders, 
masons, goatherds, cobblers, silver- 
smiths, sadhus, policemen and wan- 
derers throng the busy mart in 
this hamlet hill-resort. Few are na- 
tives of the place. Were it for any 
other reason than incidental con- 
spicuousness, I might feel flattered 
by Syed’s predilection. As it is, he 
bores me. Like a bee in a garden 
of flowers, he buzzes straight to the 
tallest and tortures it first. If he 
could only make his water-pipe 
buzz instead of gurgle, it would be 
some recompense. But gurgles and 
high-sounding words, knowing 
glances and furtive tugs at my 
sleeve dog the steps that would go 
leisurely and unmolested through 
the maze of color and confusion 
which crowds my favorite pathway, 
the bazaar. 

Abu’s shop fascinates me. Half- 
way up the hill and not quite 
squeezed into line with the other 
buildings identically like it—and 
just as shabby, Abu’s shop com- 
mands a view of the lane that strug- 
gles over the hill-crest just above 
and looks out and down upon the 
flagstones wedged between the 
crazy line of dingy stalls that boast 
the name bazaar. 

Some three hundred yards away, 
confusion ends and lets the eye 
look out in wonderment upon the 
panorama of distant wooded hills 
and peaceful plains beyond. The 
seminary, glistening and white, nes- 
tles in the tree-tops not so far be- 




















low. Further, to the eyesight’s end, 
spread the undulating, lake-starred 
plains of Madura. A local poet pic- 
tures the scene in these vivid lines. 


“A breathless hush enfolds the 
darkening hills; 
The blue gum waits; the cicada is 
still; 
On top-most cypress tree a lone 
bird swings 
And calls and calls. 
He calls,—so from the mosque, the 
muezzin calls 
The world to prayer. 
And far below the shifting mists 
disclose 
The dim blue mountains that, like 
giants, kneel 
On mats of gold.” 


Sometimes the mist creeps up be- 
tween the hills and hides the plains 
from view, shrouding the lesser 
peaks, the valleys and the trees in 
mauve-dipped fleece. Artists should 
flourish in such environment. 

When mist is abroad and distant 
scenes are hid, fancy turns invari- 
ably to Abu’s treasure den to seek 
another gaze at fabled jades; to toy 
with ivories delicately carved and 
old; to seek another feel of softish 
stuffs from everywhere; or, better 
still, to coax another tale from Abu’s 
store of glorious days gone by. My 
Pegasus would soar to _ poetic 
spheres but for Syed whose inces- 
sant chatterings keep one’s feet on 
the carpet and the Muse distracted. 

A faint trace of perfume prevails. 
The light, more romantic than prac- 
tical, enriches the hanging rugs that 
heap the table and pile the shelves. 
A mellow taper-light grudgingly un- 
folds the secrets that, at first, were 
dimmed. Abu is old as his treas- 
ures are old and just as interesting. 
Syed like Monsieur “Fly in the 
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ointment,” nurses his hubble-bub- 
ble between obvious and trite re- 
marks ever in advance of the quest. 
He is noisesome; decidedly a bore; 
he jars. He robs the peaceful al- 
cove of its due, although I must ad- 
mit his aping the business-like mer- 
chant is comical. Pompous and 
suave, he discovers rare bargains 
for imaginary patrons and declaims 
their genealogy, “Gorgeous shawls 
from Port Said and from Spain, 
m’lord,” he would say, “Silks from 
Shanghai, Java and the port-town, 
Singapore! Ivories from far As- 
sam, Mysore and Trivandrum! San- 
dalwood from Mangalore. Rosewood 
from the Carvers of Madura! Pearls, 
these, and corals from Ceylon! 
Witches’ jade smuggled from Tibet, 
—priceless, and a bargain. Brass 
from Benares, camel’s-hair carpets 
from Peshawar! These velvet beau- 
ties from Bombay or these of silk 
from Bordeaux! Rare knitted 
shawls from Munich and lace from 
Venice and Flanders,—and, I say, a 
look at these furs, m’lord, furs of 
the snow-leopard, the cheetah and 
the shy rock-otter found only in the 
bleak Himalaya passes! Panther 
and tiger pelts from the jungles of 
Travancore, — perfect, Sahib, and 
from Bengal! Lacquer from Japan 
and leather tooled by the house- 
wives in Afghan!” Then, with 
arms flung wide and voice pitched 
low, he’d gasp, “Lakhs and lakhs! 
—and buried!” Sadly and with ut- 
most pathos he would conclude, 
still “in character,” “Treasures all 
and all are Abu’s, none are Syed’s, 
Sahib, and none are thine.” 

Alone, I would never tire of put- 
tering in Abu’s shop but, due to Ali’s 
loquacity, our visits of late have 
taken a decided turn to apologetics. 
Syed is a relentless question-asker 
and for this reason I have tried to 
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be most patient with him. He asks 
many questions, yea! thousands of 
them, and, since his questions are 
such as might profit any man to 
hear answered, we adjourn to the 
front step and there hold court. 

On such occasions, Abu’s master 
hubble-bubble is requisitioned and 
used by all assembled. It is a tall, 
stand-alone affair consisting of a 
large copper globe that forms the 
base, a daintily carved stem of 
cherrywood supports, at a height of 
approximately two feet, the clay 
bowl in which the tobacco is smoth- 
ered by a heap of glowing coals. A 
long silk-incased tube is inserted 
above the water-line in the globe 
and falls in snake-like coils on the 
carpet. It is tipped at the opposite 
extremity by an ivory mouthpiece 
so-called, though the smoker’s lips 
never touch the ivory. The tip is 
grasped in the fist, the fingers form 
a temporary tube and the exit is 
pressed close to the smoker’s lips. 
With a wheeze-like intake of breath 
the smoke is drawn all the way 
from the clay bowl, down through 
the stem into the water in the globe, 
up and out through the tube and fist 
into the lungs. The while, a long 
continued protest from the copper 
globe, in the form of deep-resound- 
ing gurgles, wreaks havoc with the 
nerves of the uninitiated. The 
smoker holds the precious draught 
a second or two, thrills over the sen- 
sation, then frees the smoke 
through the nostrils or the mouth 
with a satisfied “aaaahh!” The tube 
is passed to the next in turn and so 
on until the court adjourns. 

Syed is in his “seventh heaven” 
when Abu goes for the big hubble- 
bubble. He is first to choose an ad- 
vantageous seat, one that insures 
close contact with the assembly as 
well as a good view of the street. 
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Importance itself, he settles himself 
with much ado, careful however, 
that his own gurgler is near his 
side. At the first deep rumble of 
the court-pipe, he actually stops 
talking and stares child-like as if his 
soul were wrapt in ecstasy by the 
very sound. Impatiently he waits 
his turn, and with avidity gloats 
over the tube when it finally reaches 
him. He calls to the attention of all 
by grunts and eyebrow gestures 
that his capacity is greater than 
any present. No sooner is Syed in- 
flated with smoke than he begins to 
chatter, while smoke and words 
quarrel with each other and with 
his prickly whiskers for an exit. 

Syed’s_ difficulties, religiously 
speaking, are innumerable and va- 
ried although always cleverly put, 
not so much to catch as to display 
his rare wisdom. When he finds 
that he has actually given voice to a 
“sticker,” his eyebrows all but dis- 
appear under his turban; excitedly 
he anticipates the subsequent blank 
pause when conclusions, in all their 
distinctions, have been drawn. 

The court usually numbers five 
or six; to-day, however, we were 
seven and Syed was at his best. Had 
he been coached beforehand he 
could have done no better; the ques- 
tions that he asked were those I 
would have had the others hear an- 
swered, and so took extra time in 
giving side-lights and niceties that 
they should know. Abu is con- 
servative and, like a wise-man, say- 
eth not much, But to-day he, too, 
was unusually talkative and, in the 
course of his observations, I learned 
much about Islam that heretofore 
had defied my search. 

The two new guests were interest- 
ing; one a wrestler from the Pun- 
jab, the other a Chinaman. The 
Punjabi had, apparently, pinned 

















to the mat all the Ajaxes of the 
Sind and was now looking for new 
worlds to conquer in the south. Pun- 
jabis are all uncommonly tall and 
well-built but this one was posi- 
tively heroic in size. Magnificently 
immense! He had stopped by to 
inquire above local wrestlers and, 
after receiving a few tips, joined the 
circle. Ali played interpreter and 
chief informant and, being from the 
north himself, he made the stranger 
feel at home. 

The Chinaman reminded me of a 
withered onion; he was so tiny, so 
weather-beaten and so old. He was 
dressed in togs from many coun- 
tries. Walking up the steps, he 
calmly sat down and listened. Tak- 
ing a pinch of something or other 
from his girdle, he nonchalantly 
flicked it into the clay bowl, just as 
though he had come all the way 
from Hongkong to show us how it 
should be done. A delicate per- 
fume resulted, somethink like joss, 
something like aloe it was, elusive 
at all events and pleasing. 

Abu questioned him casually 
about his religion; was he Buddhist, 
Moslem, Christian or what? Ching 
a Ling replied that he did not know, 
he had never heard of such things 
before. “Don’t you know Christ?” 
was the next question from the 
house, “How many the rupee?” was 
his puzzled rejoiner. Syed would 
have screamed his delight at Ling’s 
ignorance but Abu silenced him 
with a sharp glance and went on to 
tell of mountain tribes in Afghanis- 
tan, Nepal, Tibet and places east of 
India where the people have never 
heard the name of Christ. Tribes 
that know absolutely nothing about 
any religion save through traditions 
that have been handed down by 
their ancestors and fantastically 
perpetuated. 
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Ching a Ling, for all his igno- 
rance, had traveled much and, 
though hardly loquacious, spoke 
more than I thought he would. He 
eyed the “gentleman from Amrit- 
sar” with bland contempt well be- 
fitting a mandarin. Nothing per- 
turbed him and nothing seemed to 
escape the vigilance of his unseeing 
eyes. His presence mystified Syed; 
so much so that, in his distress, he 
made a veritable fool of himself. 
Ali fretted and fidgeted, stammered 
over his long and eloquent sen- 
tences and made such a stir that the 
court was forced to adjourn. 

One by one the guests departed 
as unconcernedly as they had come. 
The session of our little court had 
been interesting and profitable in- 
deed for me and, if Ali translated 
everything that was said to those 
who did not understand, I’m sure 
that everyone carried away with 
him at least something to meditate 
upon. 

Ching a Ling chose to see me on 
my way. In great distress at this 
unexpected turn of affairs, Syed 
sought solace in returning the big 
hubbler to its place by Abu’s desk. 
Abu smiled at the “gentleman’s” 
solicitude and turning to us half 
amused, he made a deep salaam. 
Syed glared at little Ching yet 
deigned a curt good-by. 

When we were well away from 
the shop, Ching turned to me and 
said, “You savvy thin man, Sahib?” 
and added succinctly, “him fool!” 
Perhaps I should not have laughed 
but © was thinking about something 
else at the time and the play of 
wrinkles on Ching’s withered face 
amused me. With a dry little nod 
and a mumbled “s’la Sahib!” Ching 
turned into an alleyway and was 
soon lost among the crowd whence 
he had come. 
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Bullock carts and heavy-laden 
burrows made their way laborious- 
ly. Dogs underfoot, remembering, 
no doubt, some ancient family feud, 
snarled at each other. Voices of 
women, shrill and hard, contended 
against voices of men. Babies 
fretted and cried. Venders shouted 
their wares. A leper wailed for 
alms and called down the blessing 
of many children upon their do- 
nors. A sadhu, like a voice crying 
in the wilderness, bewailed the 
wickedness of men. “In every cry 
there was the raciness of the soil.” 
At every booth long strings of gar- 
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lic and chilies swung above baskets 
of fresh fruit and mounds of grain. 
Cooking pots, cloth, bundles of fire- 
wood, wicker, upturned baskets im- 
prisoning fluttering and complain- 
ing fowl! What confusion! What 
people! For the millionth time I 
wished for the gift of tongues that 
I might talk with them. Suddenly, 
with a twinge of disappointment, I 
realized that, for the first time in 
months, I was free to enjoy the hub- 
bub of the Kodai bazaar unaccom- 
panied by the “gentleman from Am- 
ritsar” and his asthmatic gurgler- 


pipe. 














THE DRAMA' 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. “A BETTER AMERICAN THEATER” 


E public, the press and the 
pulpit have inveighed against 
the morals of the theater for just as 
many centuries as there have been 
pulpits and theaters in existence, 
but as the public buys the tickets 
that support the theaters, it has al- 
ways seemed to me that the public 
is quite as much to blame. If you 
and I and our friends never bought 
a seat for a play that we knew was 
opposed to our own standards of so- 
ciety and morals, that type of drama 
would vanish as quickly as an infe- 
rior brand of coffee. No, I don’t 
think the public is in any position 
to sit back and say with a ruffling of 
eyebrows, “The Stage! The Mod- 
ern Stage! We know what that is!” 
They knew just what it was in 
the days of Rome. 

But all the same there are dra- 
matic idealists, idealists who are 
ready to make a sacrifice, and 
strange to say they are mostly to 
be found in the theater itself. Mr. 
Winthrop Ames is an idealist. The 
stage was always the better for 
everything that he put on it and 
though the debit may sometimes 
have exceeded the credit side of his 
ledger, I doubt if anyone ever en- 
joyed his own beautiful productions 
any more than he did himself. 
Miss Margaret Anglin is an idealist. 
She once cut short the run of a suc- 
cessful but commonplace drama to 
produce the beautiful Trial of Joan 
of Arc. She might have been justi- 


1This department will be closed in October, 
reopening in the November issue. 





fied in expecting some support 
from the Catholic theater-going 
public but the most important and 
most fashionable Catholic benefit 
that Spring elected instead to pat- 
ronize Drinkwater’s second rate 
Mary Stuart. On the other hand 
Mr. Rowland Stebbins undertook to 
produce Green Pastures because he 
could afford just one more failure 
and he thought he’d like to close his 
theatrical career in the finest way. 
His idealism has brought him not 
only a dividend but established his 
reputation on Broadway. Candida 
did the same thing for Winchell 
Smith. Mr. John Golden holds to 
his ideals but makes them pay. Mr. 
Charles Hopkins has faith. He be- 
lieved in Mrs. Moonlight and was 
willing to pay for his faith until his 
courage won out. But he is a gen- 
erous giver. 

Last autumn a well-known actor 
was engaged by Mr. Woods to ap- 
pear in Farewell to Arms. The con- 
tract was signed before the actor 
looked over his part. When he 
found out at rehearsal what was 
being said on the stage beyond what 
he had to say himself, he broke his 
contract and resigned from the cast. 
This meant that he had to pay Mr. 
Woods two weeks salary. It never 
occurred to him to stay in the play 
and then blame the public. A dis- 
tinguished Catholic actor refused 
the leading réle three times in a 
play this winter although he had a 
family to support and the producer 
had a great reputation. He didn’t 
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like either the lines or the play. 
Such are the real idealists of the 
stage. 

In 1914, The Catholic Actors’ 
Guild was founded by Father John 
Talbot Smith, who was a play- 
wright himself. Their slogan is “A 
Better American Theater,” and no 
one has a better right to that motto 
than the actors themselves. Next 
October the Guild is to launch a 
new project in which they invite 
the public to codperate. It is The 
Playgoers’ Club. A moderate sub- 
scription will include tickets for 
seven plays to be chosen by a Com- 
mittee and in this way it is hoped 
that a Catholic theater-going public 
will be organized whose approval of 
the better plays will become a real 
factor in their support. In the cir- 
cular three inducements are offered: 

1. Advantageous prices for care- 
fully prejudged plays and preferred 
locations in advance of public sale. 

2. Assisting playwright, actor and 
playgoer by furthering of dramatic 
ideals. 

3. A closer relationship between 
Church and stage. 

Twenty-five doliars subscribed 
will bring you seats for seven eve- 
ning performances which, at the 
current rate of agencies or even the 
box office, is a very fair bargain. 
Thirty dollars means seats for sev- 
en matinées and four luncheons at 
which the public and the profes- 
sionals may meet. If it seems a 
hard year in which to suggest sub- 
scribing to anything, remember that 
it is a hard year for actors too. 

The encouraging note about The 
Playgoers’ Club is that it is con- 
structive. Instead of denouncing 
most plays like some previous 
movements, it is going to help the 
finest to succeed. Are we Catholics 
ready to pay for our ideals or only 
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talk about them? The extent of the 
interest and response will be your 
answer. 

And by the way The Playgoers’ 
Club is at 840 Eighth Avenue. 


SusAN GLASPELL AT WESTPORT.— 
In the middle of a fine old orchard, 
The Country Play House most prac- 
tically remodeled from a capacious 
barn, is one of the most attractive 
and comfortable of the summer the- 
aters; with a very high ceiling, 
plenty of cross ventilation and solid 
seats that neither tip nor creak and 
are actually blessed with cushions! 

It was with all expectancy that 
we went to see The Comic Artist, 
the latest play of Susan Glaspell 
written in collaboration with her 
husband. But the moral seems to 
be that Miss Glaspell had better 
write alone. 

The Comic Artist transplants the 
Pagliacci theme to the sandy reaches 
of Cape Cod. Karl the creator of a 
syndicated series of a “funny” little 
man who is always giving presents 
to the wrong people, has married a 
beautiful golddigger who most un- 
happily turns out to be a former 
love of his brother Stephen. Al- 
though Stephen is living happily 
with his wife and child, the advent 
of the golden haired past is too 
much for him—perhaps because he 
lives on Cape Cod! A triangle arises 
with quadrilateral tendencies and 
only Karl’s being hit on the head 
with some driftwood checks the 
conversation. 

All the characters have a discon- 
certing habit of breaking out into 
paragraphs of prose. The literary 
quality of Alison’s House has been 
most unfortunately imagined while 
the theme has diminished in dis- 
tinction. Lawrence Languer of the 
Theater Guild has produced The 

















Comic Artist with sets and the 
hero’s part in the able hands of 
Rollo Peters. Moffat Johnson is 
the untidy but genial artist brother 
and Dorothy Gish, a most uncon- 
vincing siren. Fania Marinoff car- 
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ries off the honors with an ageless 
and much married mother-in-law. 
The Comic Artist is scheduled for 
Broadway, but Miss Glaspell’s repu- 
tation will be the safer for its non- 
arrival. 


II. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. May, 1930 


THE GREEN PAsTURES.—After 
nearly a year and a half in New 
York this beautiful and unusual 
production is leaving on Labor Day 
for Chicago where we hope it finds 
just as enthusiastic a _ reception. 
We particularly urge every one of 
our readers to see it at least once if 
not twice before its departure.—At 
the Mansfield Theater. 


2. November 


Once 1N A LiFetime.—Still the 
most amusing play in town.—At the 
Plymouth Theater. 


3. January, 1931 


Granp Hotret.—An extraordina- 
rily vivid picture of transient life in 
Berlin with one exceptionally un- 
pleasant incident and some very 
beautiful acting by Leontovich and 
Sam Jaffe.—At the National The- 
ater. 

4. March 


PrivaTE Lives.—Miss Madge Ken- 
nedy and Otto Kruger have now 
taken the places of the author and 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence in Noel 
Coward’s brilliant comedy of mar- 
ried life—At the Times Square 
Theater. 

5. April 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STrREET.—One of the most impor- 
tant plays of the season with Miss 





Cornell at her best as the poetess 
and a very fine Browning played by 
Brian Ahern.—At the Empire The- 
ater. 

6. June 


PRECEDENT.—An unusual and 
very moving production for which 
Broadway has shown its sense of 
discrimination. The facts of 
Mooney’s trial.—At the Bijou The- 
ater. 

7. July 


THE Bano WaGon.—A very enter- 
taining and clever review in which 
the Astaires were never before seen 
to better advantage. “I Love Louisa” 
and “We Play Hoops” are becom- 
ing classics and there is also Tillie 
Losch in some interesting dances 
and a lovely waltz. Sex and blues 
have rolled off the revolving stage 
but the costumes for the chorus are 
all on and except for some flirting 
with Rabelaisian humor, the vul- 
garities of the Follies are avoided. 
Nor is it too long. In fact it seemed 
to close rather too soon for an audi- 
ence who wanted more.—At the 
New Amsterdam Theater. 


THe Turd LittLE SHow.—Miss 
Beatrice Lillie bears up the weight 
of the comedy being the Atlas for 
the whole review. Ernest Truex 


has been given some of the poorest 
sketches ever written and O’Keefe’s 
monologues are lacking expertly in 
There are a great many 


humor. 
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very usual songs and, apart from 
Miss Lillie, nothing else to remark. 
Except that propriety is the very 
laudatory key note.—At the Music 
Box Theater. 


8. August 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN.—A merry 
revival of these old favorites by Mr. 
Aborn with some excellent singers 
and actors and a spirited orchestra. 
For the very moderate price no 
more reliable form of entertain- 
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ment can be obtained. The audi- 
ences have been so large and enthu- 
siastic during the summer that Mr. 
Aborn may extend his season into 
the autumn before going on the 
road. We hope so.—At the Er- 
langer Theater. 


UNEXPECTED HusBAND is really 
very funny at times in downright 
farce manner while the innocence 
of the plot expertly clothes the sit- 
uations with propriety.— Af the 
48th Street Theater. 




















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FalirTH. 


it is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE ROGER BACON CELEBRATION AT OXFORD 


HE memory of the ancient 
Franciscan friars of Oxford is 

one that will not readily die. The 
part which they played in the for- 
mation of the early University was 
too far-reaching in its effects to be 
easily forgotten, even by those 
whose ideals and aspirations are 
entirely foreign to those of the sons 
of the Poverello. It was in the year 
1224 that Blessed Agnellus led his 
little band of mendicants over the 
wooded heights of Baldon into the 
town, and from that year until the 
time of their expulsion a little over 
three hundred years later, their in- 
fluence upon the growth and devel- 
opment of the University was of the 
highest importance. In the parish 
of St. Ebbe’s, down by the river, the 
first friars built themselves a home 
and a church. Then, as now, the 
district was a poor one. The hovels 
of the unfortunate crowded them- 
selves around the friary, for the 
poor are quick to love and reverence 
those who cherish them with disin- 
terested affection. By the year 
1250, the friars had built themselves 
a large church behind which they 





had laid out a garden which must 
have been a fair oasis in that desert 
of sordid dwellings. A little later, 
they entered more fully into the life 
of the University. In a short time 
the Oxford friary became a home to 
which the more intellectual stu- 
dents from other convents of the 
Order were sent to be trained in 
theology and canon law. They set 
up their own school and had their 
own lecturers, but at the same time 
they showed great diligence in at- 
tending the lectures of the best 
teachers in the other schools. “They 
were so fervent,” writes Thomas of 
Eccleston of the early Franciscans, 
“in hearing the divine law and scho- 
lastic exercises, that they hesitated 
not to go every day to the schools 
of theology, however distant, bare- 
foot, in deep mud and bitter cold.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that slowly but surely the Ox- 
ford Franciscans built up for them- 
selves an international reputation 
for learning. As the years went on, 
the friary in St. Ebbe’s became the 
mother and nurse of scholars whose 
names command respect even in our 
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own day. The names of Duns 
Scotus, William of Occam, and 
Roger Bacon are justly honored as 
belonging to three great and orig- 
inal thinkers. The most important 
achievement of the friars lay in the 
impetus which they gave to the 
study of the experimental sciences. 
Indeed, it can be said with truth 
that Roger Bacon was, in his own 
way, one of the outstanding scien- 
tists of all time. He was a truly re- 
markable man. Joining the Order 
of Friars Minor on the advice of 
his friend Robert Grosseteste, he 
devoted his life to scientific re- 
search. The results of his work, as 
chronicled by him, show that he was 
master of almost every known 
branch of learning, and leader and 
pioneer of all the experimental sci- 
entists who have followed him. 

Thus, for three hundred years 
the friars of Oxford lived in St. 
Ebbe’s, studying, praying and work- 
ing among the poor, but in 1538 the 
shadow of the royal authority fell 
upon them, and like so many oth- 
ers they felt the wrath of the king. 
They were driven out from the Uni- 
versity and from the town, their 
services to learning were forgotten, 
and their church and friary left to 
fall into ruin. 

To-day nothing remains of all 
this but a green and imperishable 
memory. Church, garden and 
friary have been replaced by a 
labyrinth of mean streets, and only 
a broken, gray wall is left to remind 
the passer-by that the ground upon 
which he treads is holy. The church 
has been replaced by a garage, and 
a car-pit is dug where the high altar 
once stood. In the year 1917, a 
tablet was placed on the fragment 
of the old church wall by a group 
of Bacon students, in order to mark 
for all time the spot upon which the 
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famous friar lived and worked. 
This tablet was given into the care 
of the Franciscan Capuchin Fa- 
thers, and every year, on June 11th, 
a memorial service is held on the 
site. This year the service was con- 
ducted by the Very Rev. Father Al- 
fred Barry, O.S.F.C., B.Litt., in the 
presence of a distinguished gather- 
ing. Prayers were recited for the 
repose of the souls of the brethren 
who lie buried around the spot in 
unknown and unhonored graves, 
and an address was delivered on the 
philosophy and outlook of Roger 
Bacon. 

It was a spectacle that moved one 
to gratitude and encouraged one to 
hope; to gratitude for the traditions 
of the past, to hope for the promise 
of the future. 

The address was a peculiarly apt 
one. In these days it is a proud 
beast that we are up to date, that 
we are moving with the times. Of 
Bacon it can be truly said that he 
was moving far ahead of his times. 
All around us, as we stood, we could 
see the shabby concomitants of 
progress, our numbers were swelled 
by a crowd of workless idlers, the 
victims of progress, of a progress 
that has got off the line and is rush- 
ing on to some unknown and vague- 
ly threatening doom. 

Roger Bacon was a man of prog- 
ress. He desired that man should 
know the secrets of Nature, that he 
should understand the marvels of 
creation, and be able to use the gifts 
of God. But what would he say to 
the progress that we moderns know, 
to the progress that ministers only 
to the flesh, and strives to crush out 
and exterminate the life of the spir- 
it? We know what Bacon would 
say! In the course of his address, 


Father Alfred paid tribute to Ba- 
con’s work for physical science, but 

















at the same time insisted on the es- 
sentially spiritual character of the 
famous friar’s outlook. 

“Whether Bacon would recognize 
modern Oxford as the Oxford of his 
day is a matter for conjecture, for 
the University and city have under- 
gone many changes since his time, 
but certain it is from what we know 
of him, that he would not be sur- 
prised at anything he saw to-day. 
For most of our more important in- 
ventions were, more or less, clearly 
indicated in his writings, and he, 
far in advance of his time, predict- 
ed the advent of many of the con- 
trivances that still cause us a cer- 
tain amount of astonishment. But 
whilst it is true that it was chiefly 
his work in experimental science 
which brought him fame in his own 
time and keeps him famous even 
to-day, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that this truly great and 
learned man placed any false or 
undue emphasis upon physical sci- 
ence as the chief aim of all learn- 
ing. For whilst insisting on the 
great value of mathematics and of 
the experimental sciences, and urg- 
ing the importance of languages, 
‘there is,’ says he, ‘another science 
that is better than all these and no- 
bler, Philosophy.’ Now of Philoso- 
phy there are many branches, but 
of them all the noblest branch is 
that one which deals with man’s 
moral acts, Moral Philosophy. 
Moral Philosophy is, in its turn, to 
be subordinated to the sacred sci- 
ence of Theology, which treats of 
God, of His Existence, of His Es- 
sence, and of His Attributes. ‘“The- 


ology is the mistress of all sciences, 
yet it is that to which they are vital- 
ly necessary, and without which it 
cannot attain its end. The excel- 
lence of these sciences Theology 
claims for her own law, whose nod 
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and authority the rest of the sci- 
ences obey’ (Opus Maius VII.). 

“How far then was Bacon from 
asserting what so many men of sci- 
ence in modern times have asserted, 
that there is no relationship be- 
tween the physical sciences and 
Theology!” 

Bacon’s wisdom was greater than 
ours. That was what we felt as we 
listened to his philosophy pro- 
pounded on the spot upon which 
he himself had first propounded it. 
He loved the physical sciences far 
more than we love them. Our love 
is not disinterested; we love physi- 
cal science for what it can give us. 
Bacon loved it for what it was; be- 
cause it represented to him the con- 
quest of his intellect over the mys- 
teries of Nature, because it meant 
for him a greater knowledge of God 
in the creation of His Hand. Our 
worship of the purely physical has 
led us very far out of the way that 
we were meant to go. It has led us 
away from God, it has given us a 
civilization which postulates the re- 
jection of the supernatural as the 
first of the demands that it makes 
upon all who would accept it. To 
Bacon, the idea of opposition be- 
tween the physics that he loved and 
the theology that he reverenced 
would have seemed entirely in- 
credible, if not actually ludicrous. 
God is the author of both, God can- 
not contradict Himself, all that God 
says is true. To Bacon, as to all 
right thinkers, the matter was, and 
is, a simple one. 

These were the thoughts that pre- 
sented themselves to us as we stood 
in the squalid lane that once was 
the garden of the Greyfriars. Be- 
fore us stood the modern friars, 
sane, pious and learned, even as 
their ancient brethren. We were 
gathered around that gray frag- 
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ment of the old church, and as the 
ceremony progressed it seemed to 
take on a new dignity. Indeed, was 
it not a symbol of the persistence 
and incorruptibility of truth? We 
felt that the friars had once again 
come home, that they were taking 
up the task that their brothers of 
former days had left for them to do. 

And Oxford is a town peculiarly 
fitted to be the scene of the work of 
the friars. There is in the atmos- 
phere something that might well be 
a result of the lingering influence of 
the ancient friars. This town seems 
to have avoided the taint of an over- 
mechanized civilization, and the 
claims of the spiritual and the in- 
tellectual are still upheld. It is in 
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this congenial atmosphere that the 
friars of to-day have to live and 
work. Behind them they have a 
tradition of true culture and sound 
learning, and they will take their 
places in the intellectual life of Ox- 
ford as direct descendants of those 
men whose learning once made the 
University the glory of Europe. 

The evidence of the past is no un- 
sure guide in estimating the course 
of the future. Bacon, Scotus and 
Occam are gone, but their spirit 
lives again in the hearts of their 
successors, coheirs with them of the 
spirit that their father Francis be- 
queathed to them as their sole but 
glorious patrimony. 

JoHN GERARD DruM. 


<i 
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THEY THAT GO DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 


EAFARING men are notoriously 
conservative in their beliefs; 
fishermen cling to their old ways. 
Customs linger on in coast villages 
long after they have been forgotten 
in the interior. On the littorals of 
Protestant England and Scotland 
there are reminiscences of old prac- 
tices that sufficiently resemble oth- 
er observances in Catholic Brittany 
or Normandy to recall the fact that 
once upon a time, Saxon, Latin and 
Scandinavian were one in the com- 
ity of the Faith. 

Whether the boat be a skin-cov- 
ered coracle, whether she be iron- 
clad, the sailor from the earliest 
age has regarded his ship as an al- 
most living entity, to be hallowed 
therefore from beginning to end of 
her career by all possible protective 
rites. In pagan days, some impor- 
tant personage named the boat, 
dashing wine over it. In the Chris- 


tian ages, a ship—large or small— 


received her blessing from _ the 
priest. It was sometimes an im- 
portant function, for in the four- 
teenth century no less a personage 
than the English Bishop of Bangor 
had £5.0.0 traveling expenses al- 
lowed him to go to Southampton 
and christen the king’s ship— 
Harry-Grdace-de-Dieu. 

To-day, on coasts such as Brit- 
tany, where the working people are 
strongly Catholic, it is said to be 
difficult to get a crew for an un- 
baptized boat—ill luck would follow 
her. 

Here and there in some unso- 
phisticated fishing ports, such as 
those in the Penmare’h Peninsula 
(Brittany), another and obviously 
ancient ceremony, follows the Chris- 
tian naming of the new boat. After 
the priest has blessed it, the “god- 
father” and “godmother” of the boat 
—usually the skipper and his wife— 
come forward, break biscuits, hand 

















the priest a loving cup of wine, 
then each in turn drinks some wine, 
singing: 


“Biscuit et bouteille de vin 

Fais que sur mon bateau ne 
manque 

Jamais du pain.” 


In the far North, in the Western 
Isles and the Outer Hebrides of 
Scotland, a boat as well as being 
blessed, carries a bottle of holy wa- 
ter in the stern and a blessed can- 
dle in the cabin. In times of dan- 
ger, the men sign themselves with 
the holy water, and those who can 
be spared from sailing the vessel, 
kneel round the lighted candle pray- 
ing for a safe deliverance. 

From christening and blessing 
the individual boat at the outset of 
her life, it is but a step to the an- 
nual blessing of boats or imple- 
ments of work at the opening of the 
fishing season. This ceremony is 
seen fairly often by some of the nu- 
merous summer visitors to Brittany 
and Normandy. Boats and harbor 
buildings are often decorated. 
Priests vested, accompanied by al- 
tarboys carrying crucifix and can- 
dles, go down to the fleets before 
they start for Iceland, Newfound- 
land, or for the local fishing ground. 
Sometimes the fleet is blessed col- 
lectively, sometimes each boat indi- 
vidually. Fishing tackle in some 
places, the sea in others. 

In St. Jean, a small village in 
Southern France, an old and young 
fisherman go into the parish church, 
where the priest awaits them at the 
altar rail holding a young child in 
his arms. Together they praise the 
Holy Child, and the priest, in His 
Name, blesses the men who leave 
the church to return in a few min- 
utes with a contingent of fisher folk 
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carrying baskets of fishnets, and a 
small model of a ship which is laid 
at the feet of the child. This time, 
the priest blesses the people and 
their work of the coming season; 
and the little ceremony is at an end. 

In Normany the sea itself is often 
blessed, a branch of blessed box is 
thrown into the water on Palm Sun- 
day; at Etretat the priest with a sil- 
ver cross traces another cross on 
the water and invokes the Holy 
Trinity, while boats, nets, rigging 
and men, are placed under the pro- 
tection of Our Lady. At Dieppe 
the officiant sprinkles holy water on 
the waves and says the De Profundis 
for those who have recently lost 
their lives at sea. 

To turn to the few English dis- 
tricts in which there remains a trace 
of the Catholic custom of “Bless- 
ing the Boats”: Sark, smallest and 
most beautiful of the Channel Is- 
lands, perhaps has the best and 
least known example. Here, on 
Good Friday and Easter Monday, 
the island boys, accompanied by a 
few fishermen, troop up to a certain 
pond, sailing on its placid waters, 
toyboats, made by themselves dur- 
ing the previous winter, and which 
should be models of their own or 
their fathers’ fishing craft. They 
can give no reason for this proce- 
dure, except that it has always been 
done. But it looks as though this 
bringing together in early spring- 
time, of homemade models, repre- 
sentative of the actual working boats 
which must face the rocks and cur- 
rents of this dangerous coast, is de- 
rived from the old custom of assem- 
bling the fishing fleets for the 
Church’s blessing at the start of the 
season’s work. And in support of 
this reasoning, it can be remem- 
bered that Sark fisher people are de- 
scended from Jersey settlers, who 
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in their turn originated in that emi- 
nently Catholic stock—the Bretons. 

In Brighton, a fashionable sea- 
side town, there is, or was until re- 
cently, a fishermen’s custom of dis- 
tributing bread and cheese to the 
children on the beach the first night 
of the mackerel season. During the 
season, the master of each boat 
called his men together at nightfall 
for a form of prayer, begging a good 
catch, the last line of which was, 
“God send us as many [fish] as we 
can lift in.” Each man recited one 
clause, and the whole affair was 
known as “Bending-in,” probably a 
mispronunciation of “Benediction.” 

In Yorkshire, antiquaries record 
that a few coast villages honored St. 
Peter, patron of sailors, on June 
29th. They decorated their boats, 
painted the masts, sprinkled liquor 
over the prows of the vessel and 
called their friends to make merry 
with them, much as is done at a 
Breton fishing festival to-day. 

England has her memory of joy- 
ful thankfulness for a successful 
season. In the Kentish towns of 
Whitstable and Folkestone, when 
the whiting fleets came in with a 
good haul, each crew set aside 
eight of the best whiting—known 
throughout the county as “Rum- 
bald” whitings. These were sold 
separately from the rest of the 
catch, and the money put aside un- 
til Christmas Eve, when it provided 
a Rumbald feast for every crew. 
Presumably offerings to, and a feast 
in honor of a local St. Rumbald, 
patron of the fishery, started this 
custom. And when the saint was 
forgotten, the jollification still went 
on among the fishermen, for until 
recently, old people called Christ- 
mas Eve, “Rumbald Night.” 
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Respect for places in which holy 
people once dwelt, is a notable Cath- 
olic characteristic; and curiously 
enough a lingering trace of that old 
respect is found among some most 
Protestant fisherfolk living on Eng- 
lish territory;—a respect which has 
in one case at least a little super- 
stition mixed with it. 

On Guernsey, another of the 
Channel Islands, is a long rocky 
promontory ending in three large 
masses of granite. The center mass 
resembles a cowled and cloaked 
figure rising out of the sea, and is 
known locally as “Bonhomme An- 
drillot.” Fishermen sailing close to 
it throw over an old garment, dash 
a few drops of wine on to the sea 
near it, and doff their caps. Local 
tradition explains the rock as being 
the petrified remains of the last 
Druid, who when his brethren be- 
came Christian fled here to watch 
over the ships. But when a storm 
arose and a Guernsey vessel was in 
danger his pagan gods could not 
help the ship in danger of ship- 
wreck. Wherefore Andrillot called 
on the God of the Christians, vow- 
ing that if the ship reached harbor 
safely, he would build a chapel in 
His honor. The storm abated 
and the boat gained safe harbor. 
Andrillot was baptized at once, and 
built the Chapel of Notre Dame de 
la Roche, on the minute islet Lihou 
west of the island. And though the 
old chapel was desecrated at the 
Reformation and its ruins to-day 
form a rough shelter for farm ani- 
mals, fishermen sailing down the 
channel strike their topmast and 
raise their caps as they pass the islet 
around which lingers a little of its 
old-world sanctity. 

F. M. VERRALL. 














LITERARY LUGGAGE 


Do you know how it feels to en- 
ter a first-class hotel with no lug- 
gage but a rucksack? I do. The 
noblemen disguised as hall porters 
look through or past you. The 
princess in control of the bureau 
listens with a vinegar aspect to 
your petition for shelter and as- 
signs you the least covetable of 
rooms. The infant Bacchus, in 
plum-coloured Eton jacket, who 
shows you the way to your sorry 
chamber, handles your jejune bag- 
gage with an air at once of disdain 
and of apprehension, as though it 
might either fall to pieces or bite 
him. You come down to dinner 
cowering under a sense that your 
infamous reputation has preceded 
you. The ex-ambassador who has 
accepted the portfolio of head wait- 
er shows a true diplomatist’s sense 
of relative values by giving you that 
penal seat which is islanded in the 
very estuary of the passage issuing 
from the kitchen, so that your el- 
bows, and nobody else’s, may be 
polished by frequent friction against 
the hips of his lieutenants as they 
hasten back and forth between the 
destinations of the evening’s vict- 
uals and their place of origin. 

That is how some of us feel all 
our days. For we are going up and 
down this well-read world with lit- 
erary luggage so meagre that it is 
hardly worth putting up in the rack, 
not to speak of the van. Scarcely 
a day passes over our heads on 
which no eye of scorn has fallen on 
some detail or other of our destitu- 
tion. The talk turns to Southey or 
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Landor, De Quincey or Peacock, 
Goethe or Schiller, Ariosto or Dante, 
Rabelais or Corneille, The Faerie 
Queene or The Old Curiosity Shop. 
Then it all comes out. Not one of 
them have we read. And then the 
lips of the tactful are almost im- 
perceptibly closed, and those of the 
less tactful may be balefully opened. 
Perhaps someone addicted to a sort 
of slum research goes on to ques- 
tion us further, so as to find wheth- 
er our ignorance is absolutely ex- 
haustive. I have had my depths 
plumbed and dredged in this man- 
ner for traces of some acquaintance 
with Gibbon or with Roger Ascham, 
Stendhal or Balzac, Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold or Sir Thomas More. High 
and low the inquisitors have rum- 
maged the pockets of my mind. 
Had I read Urn Burial? Did I know 
my Hudibras? The good men might 
have fished all night; they would 
have caught nothing in me. With 
none of those august authors had I 
so much as a nodding acquaintance. 
Darkest England surpassed herself 
in my poor person. 

How, you may ask, does any 
adult come by such _ indigence? 
Why sit down under it in brutish 
contentment? In cases like mine it 
is not so much that we hate all writ- 
ten matter in the mass, like the 
spirited person in Marmion who 
thanked God that no son of his 
could read or write except one and 
he could not help it, as he was a 
Bishop. A West European must 
not be taken to hate all womankind 
because he has not become the hus- 
band of such a “simple coming-in 
of wives” as Solomon’s. It may be 
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that monogamy charms him; or at 
least that, if he be a polygamist in 
his heart, he puts a reasonable limit 
on the number of these visionary 
unions. Some of us men of few 
books were wedded to our few so 
happily and so young that we never 
felt much call to go out wandering 
over the crooked hills of literary 
love. 

I can remember still the helpless 
warming of the heart towards the 
Imitation of Christ, and the lyrics 
of Herrick and Burns, the essays of 
Bacon and Lamb, Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub, the Compleat Angler, Pepys, 
the 4ineid, Hugo’s Quatre-Vingt- 
Treize and the Holy Living of Jer- 
emy Taylor, and then the jubilant 
and unconditional capitulation to 
all Shakespeare, the Falstaff parts 
first. 

By this time the compartment 
was full, and one or two passengers 
standing. So there it ended and 
there the company has remained, so 
far as it can be said that any book 
has really been a man’s travelling 
companion through life. I have cer- 
tainly talked, as it were, through the 
open window at wayside stations to 
some other notable figures in litera- 
ture; and everyone is aware, any- 
how, of a good deal of the Bible, so 
large a percentage of it is floating 
about in the atmosphere. Also one 
has to consort, in a way, with a cer- 
tain number of books which, as 
Lamb said, are not really books but 
things in book’s clothing—works of 
reference and information, inani- 
mate histories, geographies, ency- 
clopedias—just as one has to con- 
verse, more or less, with tax collec- 
tors, magistrates and other princi- 
palities and powers whom one does 
not actually grapple to one’s soul 
with hooks of steel. What I mean 
by reading is not skimming, not be- 


ing able to say as the world saith, 
“Oh! yes, I’ve read that,” but read- 
ing again and again, in all sorts of 
moods, with an increase of delight 
every time, till the thing read has 
become a part of your system and 
goes forth along with you to meet 
any new experience you may have. 

If you want to share the joys of 
the intensive reader you must al- 
most abandon the hope of being a 
really extensive reader too. “A few 
children of the gods have done it,” 
as the Cumaean Sibyl said of going 
to Hell and coming back safe, but 
most of us are merely human on 
both sides, and life is short. Bacon 
says that charity will scarcely wa- 
ter the ground if it must first fill a 
pool; and if you should have a true 
intimacy to maintain with a dozen 
supremely beloved authors, you 
will hardly be able to work up also 
the amazingly wide acquaintance 
which many people seem to have 
with the whole field of letters. So 
you may take a very small holding 
on the slopes of Parnassus, or you 
may get shooting rights over the 
whole of the mountain. But there 
is no getting both. And, if you go 
for the freehold, you must be pre- 
pared for the whips and scorns that 
await the man of few books at the 
hands of those who can talk about 
many. 

If you read in the Polonian spirit, 
not dulling your palm with enter- 
tainment of each new-hatched, un- 
fledged commodity of Mr. Mudie’s 
and Mr. Boot’s, but reading an old 
book again when a new one comes 
out, you will find that the whole of 
what you have read is comfortably 
within reach of your hand whenever 
it is wanted for a professional pur- 
pose. All of it is like that relative- 
ly small part of a bank’s assets 
which figures on the balance-sheet 
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as “in hand or at call,” whereas the 
accumulations of most of your 
widely read men seem to be some- 
what deeply and remotely invested. 


—C. E. Monracue, A Writer’s Notes On His 
Trade (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc.), pp. 27-31. 
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ON THE PLEASURE OF PAINTING 


“THERE is a pleasure in painting 
which none but painters know.” 
In writing, you have to contend 
with the world; in painting, you 
have only to carry on a friendly 
strife with Nature. You sit down 
to your task and are happy. From 
the moment that you take up the 
pencil, and look Nature in the face, 
you are at peace with your own 
heart. No angry passions rise to 
disturb the silent progress of the 
work, to shake the hand, or dim 
the brow: no irritable humours are 
set afloat: you have no absurd opin- 
ions to combat, no point to strain, 
no adversary to crush, no fool to 
annoy—you are actuated by fear or 
favour to no man. There is “no 
juggling here,” no sophistry, no in- 
trigue, no tampering with the evi- 
dence, no attempt to make black 
white, or white black: but you re- 
sign yourself into the hands of a 
greater power, that of Nature, with 
the simplicity of a child, and the 
devotion of an enthusiast—“study 
with joy her manner, and with 
rapture taste her style.” The mind 
is calm, and full at the same time. 
The hand and eye are equally em- 
ployed. In tracing the commonest 
object, a plant or the stump of a 
tree, you learn something every 
moment. You perceive unexpected 
differences, and discover likenesses 
where you looked for no such thing. 
You try to set down what you see— 
find out your error, and correct it. 
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You need not play tricks, or pur- 
posely mistake: with all your pains, 
you are still far short of the mark. 
Patience grows out of the endless 
pursuit, and turns it into a luxury. 
A streak in a flower, a wrinkle in a 
leaf, a tinge in a cloud, a stain in 
an old wall or ruin grey, are seized 
with avidity as the spolia opima of 
this sort of mental warfare, and fur- 
nish out labour for another half 
day. The hours pass away untold, 
without chagrin, and without weari- 
ness; nor would you ever wish to 
pass them otherwise. Innocence is 
joined with industry, pleasure with 
business; and the mind is satisfied, 
though it is not engaged in think- 
ing or in doing any mischief. . . . 
One is never tired of painting, 
because you have to set down not 
what you knew already, but what 
you have just discovered. In the 
former case, you translate feelings 
into words; in the latter, names in- 
to things. There is a continual 
creation out of nothing going on. 
With every stroke of the brush, a 
new field of inquiry is laid open; 
new difficulties arise, and new tri- 
umphs are prepared over them. By 
comparing the imitation with the 
original, you see what you have 
done, and how much you have still 
to do. The test of the senses is se- 
verer than that of fancy, and an 
over-match even for the delusions 
of our self-love. One part of a pic- 
ture shames another, and you de- 
termine to paint up to yourself, if 
you cannot come up to Nature. 
Every object becomes lustrous from 
the light thrown back upon it by 
the mirror of art: and by the aid of 
the pencil we may be said to touch 
and handle the objects of sight. 
The air-drawn visions that hover 
on the verge of existence have a 
bodily presence given them on the 
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canvas: the form of beauty is 
changed into a substance: the 


dream and the glory of the universe 
is made “palpable to feeling as to 
sight.”—And see! a rainbow starts 
from the canvas, with all its humid 
train of glory, as if it were drawn 
from its cloudy arch in heaven. 
The spangled landscape glitters 
with drops of dew after the shower. 
The “fleecy fools” show their coats 
in the gleams of the setting sun. 
The shepherds pipe their farewell 
notes in the fresh evening air. And 
is this bright vision made from a 
dead dull blank, like a bubble re- 
flecting the mighty fabric of the 
universe? Who would think this 
miracle of Rubens’ pencil possible 
to be performed? Who, having 
seen it, would not spend his life to 
do the like? See how the rich fal- 
lows, the bare stubble-field, the 
scanty harvest-home, drag in Rem- 
brandt’s landscapes! How often 
have I looked at them and nature, 
and tried to do the same, till the 
very “light thickened,” and there 
was an earthiness in the feeling of 
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the air! There is no end of the re- 
finements of art and nature in this 
respect. One may look at the misty 
glimmering horizon till the eye daz- 
zles and the imagination is lost, in 
hopes to transfer the whole inter- 
minable expanse at one blow upon 
canvas.... 

The painter . . . understands the 
texture and meaning of the visible 
universe, and “sees into the life of 
things,” not by the help of mechan- 
ical instruments, but of the im- 
proved exercise of his faculties, and 
an intimate sympathy with nature. 
The meanest thing is not lost upon 
him, for he looks at it with an eye 
to itself, not merely to his own van- 
ity or interest, or the opinion of the 
world. Even where there is neither 
beauty nor use—if that ever were 
—still there is truth, and a suffi- 
cient source of gratification in the 
indulgence of curiosity and activity 
of mind. The humblest painter is a 
true scholar; and the best of schol- 


ars—the scholar of nature. 


—The Best of Hazlitt, compiled by P. P. 
Howe (New York: George H. Doran Co.), pp. 
26-29, 32. 




















MopERN PLUTOCRACY 


PLuTocRACY and modern pseudo- 
democracy may struggle on the sur- 
face: yet underneath they are com- 
plementary. They have a common 
root, and the plane of their plane- 
tary functions is in essence the 
same. Their gospel is that of an 
‘economic’ heaven. And the ladder 
which brings one into it is that of 
utilitarianism of the narrowest 
kind. One begins to look upon 
everything, even upon human souls, 
as a means for ‘practical’ ends. 
Eventually one commercialises all 
aspects of human activity; and 
things which cannot be turned into 
cash soon become considered irrele- 
vant or even unnecessary. 

Such a trend may be favourable 
to the growth of a materialistic civi- 
lisation, but is fatal to culture. 
Cultural values are indeed the first 
to be dragged down to the level of 
‘general education.’ The inevitable 
further process converts them into 
a source of vulgar pleasures on the 
one hand, and into a source of in- 
come on the other. The tastes of 
quantity become the decisive fac- 
tors; and Muses which do not pan- 
der to these tastes are ostracised. 
Sentimental, lecherous and vulgar 
pot-boilers sell in countless copies; 
while good books are ignored pre- 
cisely on account of their excel- 
lence. Journalism has to become a 
literary house of ill-fame in order 
to succeed at all—until it reaches 
the level of the popular Sunday 
Press with its weekly rations of 
murders, executions and sexual 
turpitudes swallowed every Sunday 
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morning by millions of readers to- 
gether with their eggs and bacon. 
A boxing match which ends in 
bruised and broken jaws can at- 
tract—in our glorious Twentieth 
Century—innumerable masses, and 
even upset the whole of the inter- 
national Stock Exchange; while a 
good symphony or a really excel- 
lent play often has not the remotest 
chance of being produced, because 
‘there is no money in it.’ Cult of 
plebeian tastes and instincts, grow- 
ing indifferent to everything that 
does not pay, and mad chase after 
‘pleasure,’ brutalisation, and a love 
of comfort for its own sake—these 
are some of the most conspicuous 
traits of modern ‘democratic’ men- 
tality both above and below. 

There are many causes—inner 
and external—of such a state of af- 
fairs. One of them—and the most 
profound—is the national apostacy 
from the Catholic Faith. And an- 
other of them is our confusion of 
those values and ideas which should 
not be confused. 

It is known, for instance, that the 
two ideas which lie at the bottom 
of all modern revolutionary im- 
pulses—liberty and equality—are 
incompatible to such an extent as 
to exclude each other; and yet we 
pronounce them with equal enthu- 
siasm! Liberty involves a free 
exercise of one’s individual energy, 
will-power, talents and ambitions. 
As long as this exercise is really 
free, equality is impossible. Even 
if you distribute wealth according 
to the Communist gospel, the dif- 
ference in talents, in ambitions and 
energies, remains; and these can 
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be kept on an ‘equal’ level only by 
means of a most ruthless tyranny. 
Liberty involves inequality in spite 
of all theories; for this is the law of 
living life. 

Another fatal confusion is that of 
social castes or classes with social 
hierarchy. Rebelling against an im- 
posed and tyrannical hierarchy, the 
egalitarian apostles usually mistake 
all hierarchy for tyranny, without 
realising that the principle of class- 
division subjects the whole social 
body to the interests of a single 
class; while the true hierarchic 
principle has in view a harmonious 
growth of the entire social organ- 
ism. These two principles are in 
fact poles asunder. As soon as the 
idea of ‘classes’ takes the upper 
hand, the social growth degenerates 
into an external social struggle. 
And since wealth is the only means 
of power in this struggle, it is 
bound to become the absolute 
standard of values and the only 
aim of all who take part in it. The 
old aristocracy had at least the idea 
of honour and dignity. But its il- 
legal heir, the modern plutocracy, 
has exchanged even these two things 


into cash. 
—S. F. Darwin Fox, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), August, 1931. 
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INTREPID PIONEERS OF CIVILIZATION 


Ir is no exaggeration to assert 
that the Jesuit missions in South 
America constitute one of the most 
remarkable examples of colonisa- 
tion—i. e. of the training, disciplin- 
ing and government of coloured 
races, the utilisation of their physi- 
cal and mental powers, the exploita- 
tion of the soil on which they live, 
by the white man—to be found in 
history. From whatever point of 


view—whether administrative, or 
economic, or ethical, or even mili- 
tary—one considers this extraor- 
dinary, indeed unique, effort at 
colonisation, it cannot fail to excite 
one’s keenest interest. The most 
prejudiced adversaries of the Jes- 
uits find themselves compelled, if 
perhaps reluctantly, to admit its 
merits and to pay their grudging 
tribute to the men who sustained it 
for close upon two centuries. From 
the day of the arrival of the first 
missionaries in Paraguay, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, 
to the time of the ruthless expul- 
sion of their successors from the 
Spanish possessions in South Amer- 
ica some 170 years later, the record 
of the missions invariably remained 
one of unfailing devotion to the 
lofty ideal of raising the ethical 
status of the native population en- 
trusted to their care, of promoting 
the mental and bodily welfare of 
that population, of protecting it 
against unscrupulous exploitation, 
of ministering alike to its religious 
and its economic needs. What the 
Jesuits created in their reduciones, 
or settlements, was a_ theocratic- 
patriarchal empire, the ultimate 
destruction of which is to be main- 
ly attributed to the greed of lucre 
of spendthrift Courts and of colo- 
nists in need of cheap slave labour. 

During their activity, extending 
to about seventeen or eighteen dec- 
ades, the priests of the Societas Jesu 
travelled far and wide over the vast 
expanses of the new continent. 
From the upper reaches of the 
Paraguay and Parana, in the region 
now known as the Brazilian prov- 
inces of Matto Grosso and Minas 
Geraes, right through the State of 
Paraguay and the Gran Chaco and 
the Argentine Pampa to the coast 
of the Southern Atlantic and Pata- 
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gonia they wandered, studying with 
the thoroughness peculiar to mem- 
bers of their Order the languages 
and customs and beliefs of the vari- 
ous peoples with whom they came 
into contact, announcing the “joy- 
ful tidings” of Christ’s Gospel, and 
founding settlements. . . . The mis- 
sionaries were fired by a sacred en- 
thusiasm; unlike that of the con- 
quistadores, theirs was no mere 
worldly ambition; they had heard 
the Master’s call, venite post me et 
faciam vos fieri piscatores homi- 
num, their aim was not the con- 
quest of riches but the conquest of 
souls, to labour in the Master’s vine- 
yard they forsook home and coun- 
try and set out to face perilous ad- 
ventures in distant and unknown 
lands, caring nought for privations 
of the flesh in their ardent zeal for 
the things of the spirit... . 

To the Jesuit . . . the peoples of 
the new hemisphere constituted a 
human problem, infinitely interest- 
ing alike in its novelty and its vari- 
ety; for him the Indian was not a 
slave without rights, but a rational 
being endowed with an immortal 
soul and having an equal share with 
the white man in the divine scheme 
of redemption. His attitude to- 
wards the autochthonous races was 
dictated by these considerations; 
hence, contrary to the hated and 
dreaded conquistador, he earned 
their affection and confidence. Veri- 
ly, if the mission of the Jesuits had 
not been one of love, how could 
they have shaped the great empire 
extending from the banks of the 
Upper Paraguay to the vast hori- 
zons of Patagonia, seeing that they 
came, not as conquerors armed to 
the teeth, but as unarmed harbin- 
gers of peace into the strange land? 

These enthusiastic and _ stout- 
hearted men were not only eminent 
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psychologists, administrators of 
the highest quality, learned theolo- 
gians; among them were also skil- 
ful and experienced master-build- 
ers, to whose professional capacity 
the stately ruins of former settle- 
ments dotted across the surface of 
South America bear eloquent testi- 
mony. When contemplating the 
massive walls, still standing to-day 
as they stood when erected under 
expert Jesuit supervision, the spa- 
cious refectories and _ chapels 
through whose stone floors giant 
trees have irresistibly forced their 
way towards the sunlight flooding 
the all-pervading silence; when 
comparing these admirable monu- 
ments of a great past with the sor- 
did dwellings of twentieth-century 
settlers, often huddled together in 
tin shacks and mud huts, we per- 
ceive—and, perceiving, understand 
—that the ecclesiastical master- 
masons and architects of departed 
centuries were resolved to create 
works of lasting value, to build with 
a view to durability, to raise edifices 
such as should defy time and not 
easily perish without leaving a 
trace. This brings us to the wider 
question: did the Jesuit missions in 
South America as a whole succeed 
in their endeavours to bequeath to 
humanity a work of permanent, 
and not merely ephemeral, value— 
a work destined to survive the vicis- 
situdes of fleeting ages and testify 
to the genius of its creators? 

To reply, as is frequently done, 
that the Jesuit empire has disap- 
peared, is utterly irrelevant. The 
Greek republics and the Roman 
world empire, the empires of Baby- 
lon and Egypt and countless others 
have similarly disappeared as con- 
crete political bodies, and yet no 
one would dispute the fact of their 
spiritual survival. Manifestly the 
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criterion of the value of any human 
creation is not external, but inter- 
nal, and depends, not on the sur- 
vival of its outer shell, but on its 
ethical and social excellence. Ap- 
plying this criterion to the South 
American missions of the Society of 
Jesus, we can assuredly not con- 
test the lasting value of the work 
accomplished by them... . 

What was of outstanding value 
in the Jesuit South American mis- 
sions, what has withstood the in- 
roads of time, what has remained 
immutable amid the fluctuations of 
social evolution, what has asserted 
itself against the most violent and 
persistent prejudice, is a great prin- 
ciple, a principle which has come 
to be applied ever more consciously 
to British colonising methods, as it 
was likewise applied to those of the 
Germans — the principle, namely, 
that the native population of a con- 
quered country is not exclusively a 
means to the end of enriching the 
conqueror, that the native is a mor- 
al end in himself, that the work of 
colonisation shall redound also to 
the native’s moral and material 
benefit. This indestructible and 
universal ethical principle, superior 
to all contingencies, is a legacy of 
the Jesuit colonial pioneers in South 
America. ... 

Time cannot efface the memory 
of the example set by the Jesuit 
missionaries. To them the world 
will always remain indebted for 
the successful realisation of a gran- 
diose idea, for the planning and 
carrying out on an impressive scale 
of a work of colonisation based on 
the Christian precept of love. To 
them it was reserved to show pos- 
terity how extraordinarily fertile 
and constructive this precept is, 
not only when applied to individual 
conduct, but when made to serve as 


a lever of social evolution. To 
them we owe the effective demon- 
stration of the value of Christianity 
as a sociological factor. 

The methods of colonisation fa- 
voured by the Jesuits resulted nec- 
essarily from the character of the 
Order itself as an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, whose fundamental prin- 
ciples did not countenance the em- 
ployment of brute force and to 
which such a theocratic-patriarchal 
system alone conformed. Here the 
priest exercised simultaneously the 
functions of paterfamilias and spir- 
itual mentor. In every reducion 
was a priest invested with supreme 
authority, together with an assist- 
ant, likewise in holy orders, who 
kept the books and looked after 
business generally. Fortifications 
protected the _ settlement — often 
most inadequately — against raids 
by colonists. The task of supervis- 
ing the Indians and maintaining 
discipline was incumbent on a na- 
tive cacique nominated by the Su- 
perior, and part of his duty con- 
sisted in seeing that those com- 
mitted to his charge did the work, 
whether agricultural or industrial, 
assigned to them. The Indians 
were everywhere carefully trained 
as agricultural labourers and cattle- 
breeders, artisans and art crafts- 
men, they learnt to read and write 
in their own tongues which the eru- 
dite Fathers developed into written 
languages, they were properly fed 
and clothed, ample provision was 
made for recreation and relaxation, 
and, of course, particular attention 
was paid to their religious and mor- 
al upbringing. The régime can 
best be defined as one of “family 
communism,” all work being done 
for the community, its produce 
stored in depdéts, and the various 
material wants of the Indians pro- 
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vided for out of the stock thus ac- 
cumulated. The missions sold the 
surplus for their own account; part 
of the proceeds obtained served to 
defray the costs of the missions, 
the rest remained the property of 
the Order and was transferred to 
Europe, where, it may be surmised, 
no inconsiderable percentage found 
its way into the coffers of the Span- 
ish Crown. That no share of the 
surplus product should have been 
allotted to the Indians themselves 
is easily comprehensible, when we 
bear in mind that these primitive 
tribes were still very far indeed 
from having attained a level of so- 
cial evolution enabling them to uti- 
lise it in a rational manner. Incon- 
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testably the Society derived profits 
from the sales, but these perfectly 
legitimate profits have been ludi- 
crously exaggerated by partial his- 
torians, and cannot compare with 
those extorted by the conquistadores 
by dint of slave labour and the ruth- 
less trampling under foot of every 
human right... . 

The Jesuits were equitable mas- 
ters; the Patres’ yoke was mild. 
History has vindicated those in- 
trepid pioneers of civilisation, and 
later generations by their verdict 
have sought to repair the injustice 
of malevolent contemporaries. 


—Gerornces CHATTERTON-HiLL, in The Contem- 
porary Review (London), June, 1931;—Amer- 
ican publication rights controlled by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Co., New York. 








Editorial Comment 


FIND some difficulty in discover- 
ing exactly what George Ber- 
nard Shaw thinks about the Soviets 
as a result of his expedition to Mos- 
cow. Not that there was any dearth 
of news about it—the newspa- 
pers of the world were not stingy 
about giving space 


Bernard to the bright say- 
Shaw in ings and the merry 
Moscow jests of the prince 


of thinkers. But 
that’s just the trouble. Shaw was 
pleased to be jocose as usual, and 
the newspaper boys, taking the lead 
from him, went him one better. 

For example: On the editorial 
page of the Sunday New York 
Times is a column with the caption 
“By-Products.” On August 9th, the 
writer repeated, as a text, a few 
sentences from a bona fide special 
news dispatch to the Times itself. 
They are in Shaw’s familiar vein, 
and concern such vital statistics as 
that Russians sleep generally five 
in one room and sometimes ten. 
There may be nothing particularly 
brilliant or humorous in that obser- 
vation, but there follows a bon mot 
more worthy of the Shavian reputa- 
tion: “You can commit murder on 
very reasonable terms in Russia.” 
Thereupon the Times writer pro- 
ceeds with a more complete inter- 
view, semi-imaginary no doubt, but 
scarcely a caricature or a mere bur- 
lesque: 

“*Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed George 
Bernard Shaw when a representa- 
tive of By-Products asked him what 
happens to a Russian engineer if 


the plans which he has drawn up 
under Communist orders and 
against his own better judgment 
break down. ‘What happens to 
him, my boy?’ chortled Mr. Shaw 
until the tears ran down his face. 
“Why, they take him out and shoot 
him, and if his wife and children 
show any resentment, they send 
them away to the Arctic prison 
camps. Can you beat it, Nancy?’ 
he said, turning to his well-known 
companion on his Russian trip. 

“Peal upon peal of laughter rang 
out in the crowded room when the 
By-Products reporter asked Mr. 
Shaw what difference there was in 
the way the Soviet law treats a man 
who kills his wife and a man who 
sells half a pound of caviar on the 
sly. 

“*What do they do to a man who 
has shot his wife in her sleep?’ he 
said. ‘Why, of course, they send 
him away for two 
years, with union The Big 
pay and a good psy- Russian 
chiatrist. In the first Joke 
place, he may be 
sorry for his act. In the second 
place, there is such a shortage of 
good metal workers. In the third 
place, there are so many women in 
Russia.’ 

“Mr. Shaw paused a moment, and 
his face grew grim. 

“‘But caviar,’ he said finally, 
‘this smuggling of caviar is quite a 
different matter. Why, of course, 
they shoot the caviar peddler, which 
he deserves anyhow as a distributer 
of animal food.’” 
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DMITTING a little excess in 

that not-altogether-fanciful in- 
terview, it fairly indicates the spirit 
in which Mr. Shaw carried on his 
sociologico-economic investigations 
in the land of the Big New Experi- 
ment. Some of us sober-sided stu- 
dents of the Russian phenomenon 
cannot see, at this distance, any- 
thing irresistibly funny in the mur- 
derous Soviet régime. But Shaw, 
notwithstanding his seventy-five 
years and his patriarchal beard, 
seems to have romped and jested 
with sheer joy all over Russia, or 
at least all over those parts of Rus- 
sia he was permitted to see. 

One news report runs, “The visit 
began with serious pomp. The 
train pulled in, a band struck up 
the ‘Internationale,’ and thousands 
of Muscovites who had tramped to 
the railway station 
roared ‘Hail Bernard 
Shaw’! Troops 
swung into protect- 
ing lines down which Mr. Shaw 
marched, accompanied by Lady 
Astor and a group of other British 
notables, including her meek hus- 
band.” 

But the two irrepressibles, Shaw 
and Lady Astor, were “not disposed 
to maintain their tour on such a 
great-man-and-great-lady basis. As 
is their custom, they cavorted and 
japed in the most public places.” 

Now I do not deny that it is pos- 
sible for a professional comedian to 
find something funny even in tragic 
Moscow. But if Bernard Shaw 
really considers the Soviet rule in 
Russia a matter for “japing” and 
“cavorting,” it must be said in all 
sober sense that he deserves what 
Percy Hammond, dramatic critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune re- 
cently said of him: “He is in his 
senile second childhood.” 


Cavorting 
and Japing 
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Perhaps Mr. Hammond remem- 
bers the spectacle Shaw made of 
himself recently in the “talkies.” 
He faced the camera, posed in this 
position and in that, turning about 
like a manikin in a millinery shop, 
displaying not of course a “cute lit- 
tle hat,” or a “perfectly gorgeous 
gown,” but the noble beauty of his 
brow, toying with his long white 
whiskers, referring to them as “this 
shrubbery,” exhibit- 
ing first his left pro- 
file and then the 
right, all the while 
keeping up a blathering monologue 
about his head, his face, his figure, 
and concluding with a brazen ad- 
vertisement for the firm that made 
the film. 

Spectators of the pitiable scene 
must have been tempted to wish the 
poor old fool a speedy and a happy 
death, for if he lives much longer 
and goes on like that he will end in 
sheer imbecility. My own convic- 
tion is that he has been at least in- 
termittently lightheaded since about 
the time he wrote Back to Methusa- 
leh. Devout Shavians should form 
some kind of benevolent society 
charged with the duty of prevent- 
ing Shaw from making an ass of 
himself in public. There must be 
some other form of self-advertis- 
ing. 

The paper from which I have 
quoted the account of Shaw’s recep- 
tion in Moscow (Time, August 
10th) says, in a footnote: “Shaw’s 
meek wife stayed at home after 
Lady Astor promised to take good 
care of him.” The dear long-suffer- 
ing Mrs. Shaw should have gone 
along. Lady Astor evidently didn’t 
measure up to the job. And where, 
by the way, was the “meek wife” on 
the day the talkie fellows inveigled 
G. B. S. into that incredible film? 


Is Shaw 
Insane? 
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OWEVER, it must be confessed 
that not all Shaw’s Russian 
jokes are pure lunacy. That one 
about sending a _ wife-murderer 
away for two years with union pay 
and in the care of a good psychia- 
trist may, for aught I know, be 
a dig at the new science of psy- 
chiatry. But I suspect he is not 
laughing at psychiatrists, so much 
as exploiting their views. We have 
“scientific” penologists here in 
America, and doubtless there are 
some in England, who think the 
logical treatment of criminals 
would be a pleasant vacation with 
full pay and expert psychiatric at- 
tention. Indeed all those contem- 
porary philosophers and “moral- 
ists” who deny freedom of the will 
(their name is legion) would prob- 
ably agree with Shaw and the So- 

viets that a man 


The New should not be pun- 
Ethics. ished for killing his 
Murder wife. The _ intelli- 
No Crime gentsia, reading 


Shaw’s little joke (if 
it was a joke) about two years’ va- 
cation with pay for a murderer 
would say, “What’s funny about 
that?” Yes, what is funny about it, 
if there is no such thing as moral 
responsibility? 

A good many other things won’t 
seem so funny if ever the new psy- 
chologists persuade the people that 
nothing is sinful and that no one is 
to blame for any crime. “Crime”? 
if they are right, there is no crime. 
Reject free will and nothing is either 
good or bad. Killing a man is no 
less virtuous than dying for him; 
heroism is no more to be applauded 
than treachery. Now get that doc- 
trine deep into the minds of men 
and women and you will produce a 
moral chaos beside which any and 
every historic Reign of Terror will 
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seem like the proverbial Sunday 
School picnic. 

It will be interesting, if horrify- 
ing, to see what will happen when 
an entire population once becomes 
convinced that nothing is either 
good or bad. At this distance it 
seems as if something like that has 
already been achieved by the sav- 
ages who slaughtered the Czar, his 
family and thousands of the ancien 
régime in Russia. 

R. SHAW is convinced that the 
new Russian civilization (save 

the mark) has run ahead of the 
English, the American and all oth- 
ers. “When you have finished your 
job,” he told the Soviets, “there will 
be a hurry to follow your example. 
The English should be ashamed not 
to be the first.” Finish the job? 
What can he mean? Russia has 
murdered thousands for no other 
crime than that of having lived un- 
der the Czar and not having been 
prompt enough in turning their 
coats. Russia stole the lands, the 
houses, the money and all personal 
property of the bourgeoisie who 
held these goods with just as good 
a right as Mr. Shaw owns his 
clothes, his books, his copyrights, 
his savings. If Mr. Shaw had lived 
in old St. Petersburg or in Moscow 
and had made a bad guess, going 
over to Kerensky and not hopping 
smartly enough from one allegiance 
to another, the Leninites would have 
butchered him as mercilessly as 
they did the Czar’s family. Indeed, 
whether or not he flopped quickly 
and often and in the right direction, 
the chances are that they would 
have killed him anyway, for fear 
that his sharp tongue and bitter pen 
might be turned against them. Even 
now, if he were not a transient in 
Moscow but a resident, and dared 
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criticize Stalin with a thousandth 
part of the venom with which he 
criticizes England, his life would 
not be worth a counterfeit tuppence. 
He knows that, for of course he is 
not altogether mad. He flits in to 
Moscow, he japes and cavorts, but 
he flits out again promptly. He 
professes to admire a civilization 
that wouldn’t tolerate him and his 
methods. He has admitted since he 
came back to London that “the in- 
tellectuals live in terror,” but he ex- 
plained “that is because they do not 
understand the system.” Yet the 
system in Russia is simple enough 
to be understood even by intellec- 
tuals: it is, briefly, “put up and shut 
up.” Put up with tyranny and shut 
up your mouth. 


S this the civilization that Eng- 
land and America ought to be 
ashamed not to have inaugurated? 
The simple fact is that Shaw, and 
with him all our arm-chair Bolshe- 
viki (the Nation and New Republic 
type, for example) are blind as bats 


when it comes to 
Catching seeing Russia as 
Up with Russia is. They 
Russia? practice a _ particu- 


larly mean form of 
lying—the suppression of the truth. 
And they discriminate between na- 
tion and nation. They blaze 
with indignation about Sacco and 
Vanzetti, or about Tom Mooney 
(and in the latter case at least they 
are justified), but ten thousand 
Saccos, Vanzettis and Mooneys have 
suffered in Russia, and there is 
scarcely a whisper of complaint 
from the “liberals” about those 
multitudinous Soviet crimes. They 
who raise the roof of the world 
with their cries to heaven be- 
cause two Italians have been un- 
justly executed in Boston, or an 
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Irishman unjustly jailed in San 
Francisco, emit only an apologetic 
whisper about wholesale murder of 
innocent people in Russia. The 
New York Nation can be furious 
about “Feudalism in West Vir- 
ginia” (and so would any humani- 
tarian), but you may read the Na- 
tion from year’s end to year’s end 
and find no outpouring of blazing 
wrath about abuses in Russia infi- 
nitely worse than feudalism. 

On the contrary you find such 
mushy gruel as this: “Here is Mr. 
Shaw, all respectable and honored 
and white-haired and seventy-five. 
Those who might have been his 
critics two or three decades ago are 
either resting with the grass roots 
or turned into his ardent admirers. 
He is the bad boy who dares to 
thumb his nose at the world; but in 
addition, he is the prince of au- 
thors, the best intellect of his time, 
a dramatist of the first water in a 
nation of first-water dramatists. 
Ask any man in the street if this be 
not so. 

“Who can say that it will not be 
the same with Soviet Russia? In 
fifty years, when ten five-year plans 
have tumbled along after one an- 
other, when Soviet factories are run- 
ning smoothly, when collectivized 
agriculture turns out twenty-cent 
wheat, when the whiskers of the 
horrendous Bolshevik government 
have turned a dignified white, the 
world may perhaps have learned to 
admire, perhaps even to emulate.” 

Now the Nation knows that the 
Soviets, while rejecting some of the 
abuses of capitalism, have not only 
adopted but have apotheosized a 
mechanical civilization. Commu- 
nist Russia literally idolizes The 
Machine that has made slaves of 
many millions. Yet the Nation, 


which talks of “Soviet factories run- 
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ning smoothly” and of “collectiv- 
ized agriculture” on one page, on 
the next may go into one of its char- 

acteristic tantrums 
King Log about some abuse 
and in America, inciden- 
King Stork tal to the machine 

age. In America the 
machine may indeed bea king anda 
tyrant, but in Russia the machine is 
God. As for “collectivization,” the 
principal difference between Amer- 
ica and Russia seems to be that in 
our land men are “collectivized” un- 
der General Motors, or Standard 
Oil, or Henry Ford, while in Russia 
they are “collectivized” under an 
incomparably more merciless mas- 
ter, the State. Significantly the 
master of the State is a man named 
Stalin, Steel. 


T is not quite clear from the frag- 
mentary newspaper reports 
whether Shaw thinks Russia pre- 
eminent only in economics, or also 
in ethics. But there can be no 
doubt that he would say “In both.” 
What the prevailing Russian ethics 
are like has been summarized in an 
editorial by Robert Quillen in the 
Brooklyn Eagle. I borrow from him 
and abbreviate: 
“Most of the stories that come out 
of Russia concern the industrial and 
mechanical development of a back- 


ward land. They are misleading 

stories, no matter 
Russian how true they are, 
Civilization for they present 


only one side of the 
picture. They reveal the character 
of the new Russia no more than the 
photograph of a factory reveals the 
moral standards of its owner. The 
true significance of the Russian ex- 
periment is revealed in other stories 
told by diplomats, travelers, news- 
paper investigators, and engineers 


who have completed their contracts 
and returned home to America. 
These stories, verified and undis- 
puted, reveal the character of the 
men who now rule Russia. They 
are men who scorn the standards of 
America. They repudiated the debts 
of their country. They murdered 
the well-born, the rich and the cul- 
tured. They stole the lands, houses, 
money and personal property of the 
upper class. 

“They deny the existence of 2 
God, burn or tear down churches; 
and teach children to scorn and 
ridicule religion. They require 
women, by the hundred thousand, 
to do the heavy labor that America 
leaves to the toughest roustabouts. 
They ‘dump’ the land’s products— 
that is, sell abroad below the world 
market—to get the gold necessary 
to buy machinery, while their own 
people live on black bread, salt fish 
and horse meat and suffer priva- 
tions and hardships that break their 
health. They teach the people to 
spy on one another in search of ‘dis- 
loyalty,’ so that every man lives in 
dread of punishment and fears to 
express an opinion. They use the 
schools, the cinema and the drama 
to teach children class prejudice 
and poison their minds with false- 
hood. In brief, the new Russia is 
an institution built and supported 
by murder, theft, dishonor, deceit, 
tyranny and a deliberate policy of 
falsehood. Its great public works 
built by American brains and the 
fact that its ill-fed serfs never are 
jobless may impress the unthink- 
ing, but its ultimate destiny will be 
determined by its character.” 

And yet in the judgment of the 
“best intellect of his time” England 
and, of course, the United States of 
America ought to be ashamed for 
lagging behind Russia, the shining 
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exemplar of all that is progressive 


in government. Shaw declares, 
with a suggestion of finality as if it 
were his last word on the subject: 
“If the other nations follow Lenin’s 
method we shall not have collapse 
and failure. If the future is with 
Lenin, then we shall smile.” 
Apparently the ultimate purpose 
of civilization is to produce some- 
thing that will make Bernard Shaw 
smile. But if he lives to see Lenin’s 
method at work in England, I am 
afraid the smile will be on the 
wrong side of his face, or it will be 
lost altogether beneath the “shrub- 
bery” that adorns his countenance. 


ADY ASTOR, though she is said 

to have “japed” and “cavorted” 

a bit in Moscow, seems not to have 

found the expedition altogether hi- 

larious. One episode that rather 

disturbed her equanimity is report- 
ed vividly in Time. 

“During the Embassy garden 
party a cablegram was handed 
Lady Astor. She read it, walked 
across a terrace, dropped to a half- 
kneeling position and handed it to 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
Maxim Litvinov. Cried she dra- 
matically: ‘I come to you with a 
petition as the peasants were wont 
to do before the Tsar!’ The mes- 
sage began: ‘In the name of hu- 
manitarian principles please help 
my wife in Moscow... .’ It was 
signed by one Dmitri Pavlovich 
Krynine, onetime Soviet expert on 
roadbuilding sent to the U. S. to 
study local methods, who was in- 
jured in a motor accident, decided 
to remain in the U. S., is now Re- 
search Associate in Transportation 
at Yale University. He already had 
his son Paul with him; he sent for 
his wife, after arranging with the 
U. S. State Department for her en- 
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trance as a permanent resident. 
But so highly do the Soviet author- 
ities regard Profes- 
sor Krynine’s serv- 
ices, it was said last 
week, that despite 
all he could do, they refused his wife 
egress from the Union, hoping to 
lure him home. 

“M. Litvinov mused a moment 
over the petition, then said he was 
sorry but the matter lay out of his 
province. Lady Astor passed the 
cablegram to the Soviet Literary & 
Educational Organization, host to 
the British party’s tour. Next day 
a New York Herald Tribune report- 
er found Mrs. Krynine, dressed in 
blue cotton and canvas shoes, in a 
squalid, one-room, fourth-story 
Moscow flat. She said: ‘I am 48 
and I want to live, but only if I can 
be with my son and husband.’ Pro- 
fessor Krynine said the Herald 
Tribune interview was the longest 
communication he had had from 
her in several years.” 

There is diabolic irony in the ex- 
planation that the Soviets hold the 
professor’s wife in the hopes of lur- 
ing him home where they may avail 
themselves of his valued services. 
One of the constitutional rights 
guaranteed to a citizen in a civilized 
country is the right to move about 
as he pleases. He may go in and 
out. The door swings both ways. 
But in Russia you 
may be in and not 
allowed out. A wife 
may be held as hos- 
tage for her hus- 
band’s return if he has gone away 
and prefers not to come back. He 
cannot go in, get her and bring her 
out. If he goes in he stays in. Per- 
haps he will be made to stay in se- 
curely by being put under the 
ground. Yet this situation seems to 


An Episode 
Not So Funny 


A Paragraph 
on the Rights 
of Man 
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have aroused no noble indignation 
on the part of “the greatest intellect 
of his time.” Up to date he has 
started no crusade to get Mrs. Kry- 
nine out of Russia, her jail. Neither, 
so far as I know, has the New York 
Nation, though it puts up a fierce 
battle to free Tom Mooney out of 
his jail. And Mrs. Krynine is not 
the only guiltless prisoner in Rus- 
sia. They are all prisoners—wheth- 
er they know it or not. If a man 
had a whole continent to roam about 
in and yet were not permitted to 
leave if he so desired, he should 
consider himself a prisoner. 


OTICE also the philosophy of 

the pagan state, slightly differ- 
ent in Russia from that of which 
the Pope complains in Italy. Mus- 
solini maintains that the child be- 
longs to the State and not to the fa- 
ther and mother. Stalin declares 
that the husband and the wife be- 
long to the State, and not to each 
other. If “the best intellect of his 
time” were truly wise he would see 
that such nullification of the rights 
of man is intolerable tyranny. If 
he were honest, he would say so. 
If he were courageous he would 
have taken the occasion to say 
so at that party in the Embassy 
Gardens. Yet, on second thought, 
not so courageous, for on _ the 
grounds of the British Embassy 
Shaw enjoyed immunity. If he had 
the spirit of a hero 
and a martyr, he 
would have stepped 
outside the garden, 
disclaimed all immunity, torn up 
his “safe-conduct” and told Stalin 
to his face that the detention of a 
wife that she might not go to her 
husband is outrageous. But no, 


A Martyr 
Manqué 


your fiery crusader for justice and 
right says with a twinkle in his 


bright blue eyes, “The intellectuals 
in Russia think it tyranny, but they 
don’t understand the system.” The 
hypocrisy and the hollow jesting of 
the man in the face of a great evil 
are nauseating. The Nation speaks 
confidently of his being “all respect- 
able and honored and white-haired 
and seventy-five,” and appeals to 
the man in the street to say if it be 
not so. Well, the man in the street 
has a way of changing his mind. 
The better appeal is to the man in 
the street a generation or a century 
later. It may be foolish to proph- 
esy for a future that I shall not see, 
but if the man in the street of, let 
us say, 1980, is asked whether 
George Bernard Shaw was the best 
intellect of his time, he will prob- 
ably answer, “Who was George Ber- 
nard Shaw?” but whatever the man 
in the street may say, the man who 
knows the history of literature will 
say, “George Bernard Shaw was the 
most egregious journalistic charla- 
tan of his day.” 


en 
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PEAKING of Russia, Current 
Reading for June has an article 

on Religion in Soviet Russia, abbre- 
viated from an account written in 
the South Atlantic Quarterly by 
Calvin B. Hoover. Mr. Hoover, who 
is professor of Economics at Duke 
University, has spent some months 
in Russia as Social Science Research 
Fellow. The article disposes of the 
fallacy that the Orthodox Church is 
being punished now for sins com- 
mitted in the days of the Czar. 
That has been the facile—over fac- 
ile—explanation of liberal journals 
in America. They profess to lament 
—very mildly—the persecution of 
religion under the Soviets, but they 
explain that it is not so bad as it 
has been reported; that the churches 
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are not all closed, and that it is not 
to be wondered at that the formerly 
Established Church which connived 
with a tyrannical and obscurantist 

government to op- 
Persecution press the people, 
Plus should suffer, per- 
Duplicity haps suffer too 

much, after the revo- 
lution. That was a convenient and 
comfortable theory, though it was 
never quite ingenuous. Professor 
Hoover gives it short shrift. He 
shows that the Orthodox Church, 
or at least some of its hierarchy and 
clergy “devised a formula” and 
made peace with the new govern- 
ment “for a time.” But in the end 
no formula and no peace has pre- 
vailed. The Church is plainly 
marked for extermination. 

For a time it pleased the Soviets 
to protect the non-conforming sects, 
as an aid in their war upon the Or- 
thodox, but now the dissenters suf- 
fer with the Orthodox. Indeed, 
“within the last year,” says Profes- 
sor Hoover, “attention has been con- 
centrated on attacking the secta- 
rians.” Although not all the Or- 
thodox churches have been closed, 
no Sectarian meeting house now is 
allowed to remain open. 

Apologists for Russia, including 
the ciceroni who conduct such par- 
ties as that of Bernard Shaw and 
Lady Astor, explain that in Russia 
the churches are not actually com- 
pelled to close and that religious 
worship is not forbidden. “The for- 
eigner,”’ says Mr. Hoover, “is shown 
that churches are actually open and 
that services are being carried on. 
And the guide says, ‘So much for 
stories of religious persecution.’” Of 
course no one is gulled except Amer- 
ican radicals, unless it be British 
tourists. To quote again: 
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“It is perfectly true to say that 
church services are not illegal, but 
such a statement means little. The 
Communist Party has always de- 
clared and still de- 


clares that it is an The Truth 
essential part of its Behind the 
historical mission to False Face 


destroy religion. It 

is simply a question of the most ex- 
pedient way of doing it. No Com- 
munist can belong to any religious 
denomination. 

“The most effective work which 
is carried on by the Bezbozhniki 
[the league of the Godless] is the 
practice of making a house-to-house 
canvass and asking everybody if 
they would not like to have the 
neighborhood church closed for re- 
ligious purposes so that it could be 
used as a club house, a library, or a 
moving picture theatre. If a rea- 
sonably large number of persons 
agree to this their names are pro- 
cured for a petition requesting the 
closing of the church. If any one 
refuses he runs the risk of being 
considered hostile to the Soviet 
Government and is liable to be ar- 
rested on almost any pretext.” 

Now to revert for a moment to 
Bernard Shaw. If he had the hon- 
esty of his prototype Voltaire, he 
would demand religious liberty in 
Russia even though he hates reli- 
gion. One noble thing Voltaire said 
— it is the most familiar of his say- 
ings: “I disagree furiously with 
what you say, but I will fight with 
equal fury for your right to say it.” 
Shaw may believe that the aboli- 
tion of religion in Russia is a bless- 
ing, but he ought on principle, as a 
liberal, to object loud and long to 
the manner in which it is being 
abolished. Even as a Voltairean he 
is a poor specimen. 





Recent Events 


SUMMER SESSIONS ON PuBLic AF- 
FAIRS AND POLITICS 


Tue University of Virginia held 
its annual Institute of Public Af- 
fairs beginning the end of June. 
One of the opening addresses was 
by the Dean of Yale Divinity School 
on the necessity for religion in edu- 
cation. “The tacit denial of reli- 
gion by our schools imperils the 
foundation of American life,” Dr. 
Weigle said, and he denounced the 
proposed substitution of so-called 
character-education. Other ses- 
sions were devoted to discussing the 
Debt Plan, Prohibition and the Eco- 
nomic outlook. There was strong 
advocacy for our entrance into the 
World Court and the League of Na- 
tions by some of the speakers. 

The Institute of Politics opened 
at Williamstown, Mass., at the end 
of July, with an important address 
by Newton D. Baker, former Secre- 
tary of War, who took as his sub- 
ject, “World Economic Planning.” 
It was a plea for political and eco- 
nomic disarmament, simultaneous 
tariff reductions over a period of 
years that would diminish or put 
an end to the friction that has 
caused many wars. An awakened 
and informed public opinion was 
the weapon upon which he relied to 
bring about real disarmament. In- 
ternational problems from many 
angles were discussed on the fol- 
lowing days. Antagonistic policies 
in Europe made the outlook very 
dismal for the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, according to several 
speakers; serious differences over 
the Versailles Treaty, and such 


questions as the Polish Corridor 
and the Hungarian boundaries, cre- 
ated a serious menace to peace. 
Four days were devoted to the prob- 
lems of disarmament. 

Here, as in the Virginia Institute, 
participation in the World Court 
was strongly advocated. Three 
general conferences were devoted to 
the Kellogg Pact, and the means to 
invoke it most efficaciously in case 
of threatened war. The Versailles 
Treaty was discussed by represent- 
atives of Germany, England, 
France and Italy. There seemed 
general agreement that the Treaty 
was unsatisfactory, though for dif- 
ferent reasons. The German Pro- 
fessor from the University of Bonn, 
objected specially to the total re- 
sponsibility for the World War be- 
ing laid upon his country. The 
Frenchman feared that if German 
war guilt was eliminated from the 
Treaty it would lead to a demand 
for a revision of the whole docu- 
ment. An English Professor from 
Manchester thought modification, 
with the consent of all parties, was 
necessary before an economic resto- 
ration of the nations could be ac- 
complished. Italian public opinion, 
it was said, regarded the Treaty as 
unsatisfactory because of the unfair 
distribution of territories subject to 
mandate. 

There were lectures on the eco- 
nomics of fascism, communism, 
and capitalism, and discussions on 
the psychology of race and nation- 
ality, and the future of democracy. 
Besides many Americans, there 
were representatives from several 
of the countries of Europe and Asia. 
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Dr. Harry A. Garfield, President of 
Williams College, welcomed the 
delegates to Williamstown. 
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Mary T. WAGGAMAN 


For many years of her long life, 
stories mostly for children flowed 
from the pen of Mrs. Mary T. Wag- 
gaman. Just before her death late 
in July she completed a serial story 
which will soon appear in book 
form. Mrs. Waggaman died at the 
age of eighty-five. She had writ- 
ten more than forty novels, numer- 
ous short stories and many poems. 
Her poem, “The Legend of the Mis- 
tletoe,” appeared in the Christmas 
number of Harper’s Magazine sixty 
years ago, and when she was sev- 
enty-seven she was the winner in a 
short story contest in which over 
three thousand participated. The 
Very Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, 
Professor of Sociology at the Cath- 
olic University, in his sermon at the 
funeral Mass in the Jesuit Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Washington, 
D. C., said, that “Mrs. Waggaman, 
in her works of fiction, had truly 
translated the Gospel of Christ to 
the hearts of little children.” May 
she rest in peace! 


_ 
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NEW ORGANIZATION TO FIGHT 
BirTH CONTROL 


A Nationa Association for the 
Propagation of the Race was formed 
in August, with headquarters in the 
City of New York. State Senator 
Spencer A. Feld, counsel for the As- 
sociation, said it had been organ- 
ized “solely to fight the birth-con- 
trol movement now under way in 
the United States. It was organ- 
ized after much thought and con- 
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sideration, primarily to protect the 
health of the country. Our organ- 
ization is non-sectarian, non-parti- 
san, non-political, and independent 
in every respect; its motive and 
policy being broad enough to in- 
clude those of every nationality, 
race, sect, color and political per- 
suasion in the country. It has no 
ax to grind for any special group, 
keeping at all times strictly to its 
policy of fighting birth control.” 


in 
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RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN 
MEXICco 


BITTER antagonism to the Church 
has again blazed out in at least one 
province of Mexico. On June 18th 
a law was put into effect in the 
State of Vera Cruz, limiting the 
number of priests to one for every 
one hundred thousand inhabitants. 
This would mean only eleven priests 
would be permitted to minister to 
the people in the more than two 
thousand churches of the State. 
“The new law,” says a writer in 
Current History, “which is an ob- 
vious attempt to destroy the Cath- 
olic Church ‘constitutionally,’ was 
sponsored by Governor Adalberto 
Tejada who is a bitter anti-clerical, 
and was Minister of the Interior 
during the most intense period of 
the religious crisis several years 
ago.” 

Of course, the law has been re- 
sisted by both clergy and people. 
Some pastors have secured court 
orders restraining State officials 
from removing them, but most of 
the churches are closed; some of 
them have been closed by federal 
officials to protect the property from 
violence. One priest has been as- 
sassinated and another seriously 
wounded, and two attempts have 
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been made against the life of the 
Right Rev. Rafael Guizar y Valen- 
cia, Bishop of Vera Cruz, who is 
now in hiding. The Governor was 
shot at by an unidentified youth 
who was killed. Tejada blamed 
the Church officials for this attempt 
on his life. The Apostolic Delegate 
to Mexico, the Most Rev. Leopoldo 
Ruiz y Flores, in a letter to the 
President, the Senate and the House 
of Deputies, deplored this attempt- 
ed crime, and protested against the 
charge that the Church was in any 
way responsible. His letter was a 
dignified protest against the unjust 
law in Vera Cruz, and an appeal 
that they “seriously reflect on the 
measures to be adopted to correct 
the situation which is daily grow- 
ing more unbearable to the con- 
science of Catholics and to bring to 
an end conditions in no way adapt- 
ed to produce true peace.” 


fp 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY EXPANSION 


An important meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the American Hier- 
archy, and of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, was held for two 
days early in August to consider 
plans for the development of the 
institution. The first phase of the 
program outlined aims to stimulate 
interest in the University on the 
part of Catholics generally, in all 
parts of the country. A Catholic 
University Day was decided upon 
for special talks in all churches and 
for a collection, by which it is hoped 
to raise at least a million dollars. 
The ultimate plan of development 
calls for twenty million dollars, 
which it is hoped will be raised be- 
fore 1940. The Most Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, is in charge of these va- 


rious activities. There are three 
special committees on the National 
Celebration of Catholic University 
Day, on Preliminary Organization, 
and of Bishops, clergy and laity, un- 
der the direction, respectively, of 
the Right Rev. Patrick Barry, D.D., 
Bishop of St. Augustine, Florida, 
the Right Rev. Karl J. Alter, D.D., 
Bishop of Toledo, Ohio, and the 
Right Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, D.D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


tin 
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Spurious PAsToRAL LETTER 


The Universe of London, has been 
tracking down the source of a let- 
ter which has appeared in various 
spiritist journals for some years 
past, and which, it was claimed, had 
been issued as “A Roman Catholic 
Bishop’s Appeal,” in favor of spirit- 
ism. The letter was credited to 
Bishop D. Francisco Federio, of 
Juiz de Fora, Minas, Brazil. It was 
printed in Two Worlds, a spiritist 
paper of Manchester, England, last 
April, quoted from another journal 
of spiritism published in Manila; 
this, in turn, had quoted from a Lis- 
bon paper of 1928. It had also been 
printed in Paris in 1926, and is 
known to have been in existence 
since 1916. 

The Universe points out that the 
See of Juiz de Fora was established 
only in 1924, and that there has 
been only one bishop and his name 
is Justino de Sant’ Anna. The Man- 
chester paper, on inquiry, replied 
that the document was from the pen 
of the “Patriarch of the Brazilian 
Catholic Church which had become 
detached from the Mother Church 
at Rome.” The Cardinal Archbish- 
op of Rio de Janeiro states that no 
schismatic Patriarch named Federio 
is known in Brazil. 




















The supposed episcopal approval 
of spiritism, therefore, is certainly 
not the work of any Catholic Bish- 
op, and so far as can be learned 
at present the author of the strange 
document is unknown. The Eng- 
lish Catholic weekly from which we 
have quoted calls upon every spirit- 
ist paper which during the past fif- 
teen years has used this document 
as being the work of a Catholic 
Bishop to publish an explanation of 
the facts. 


<a 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST OF 
HAPPINESS 


Tue Columbia University Bureau 
of Publications issued a report in 
July giving the results of a test 
completed by a research worker in 
Teachers’ College, Dr. Randolph C. 
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Sailer, which has at least one point 
of interest for Catholics and for all 
religious-minded people. A ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to five hun- 
dred men, ranging in age from 
seventeen to thirty-five. It called 
for an estimate of their happiness 
and touched upon many aspects of 
their lives. The point of interest 
for us is that the unhappy men con- 
sidered religious worship unneces- 
sary in more cases than the happy 
men. Dr. Sailer commented: “Tak- 
ing the group as a whole, the reli- 
gious have been seen to be more 
happy.” A rather unexpected con- 
clusion from the report is that it 
showed, for this group, some tend- 
ency for those with small salaries 
to be happier than those receiving 
higher salaries. The test consisted 
of three hundred possible opportu- 
nities for response. 











Our Contributors 


Or the many masterly essays of 
literary criticism which Dr. JosePH 
J. Remiy, Px.D., has contributed 
to our pages from time to time, the 
present one on “The Art of Belloc, 
Biographer” seems to us in some re- 
spects the most penetrating and il- 
luminating. It is well worth a care- 
ful reading. Dr. Reilly, who has 
been Acting Head of the English 
Department at Hunter College for 
the past semester, is recognized 
both here and abroad as the fore- 
most Newman authority in Amer- 
ica. His volume of selections from 
the writings of the great Cardinal, 
The Fine Gold of Newman, was re- 
viewed in our columns last month. 


KNOWN as a distinguished Amer- 
ican critic and satirist, the little fan- 
tasy, “Fly, Wild Bird, Fly Away,” 
may perhaps present the late Har- 
veEY WICKHAM to our readers in an 
unexpected light. And yet the 
hand of the satirist is there, unmis- 
takably. Commenting on the work 
of Mr. Wickham, in a recent issue 
of The Illustrated London News, G. 
K. Chesterton describes him as hav- 
ing been “a very valuable intellec- 
tual and moral force,” and says of 
him that “after the dynamite ex- 
plosion of doubt in recent times, he 
was among the few who have be- 
gun to rebuild the world.” 


contributor 
throughout the years, ARTHUR 
WaLtace Peacn sends us this 
month another poem from the Ver- 
mont hills, “The Dreamer in the 
Lane.” Mr. Peach is a member of 


AN occasional 


the faculty of the English Depart- 
ment of Norwich University, North- 
field, Vt. 


Not primarily as an individual 
but as one whose memories embody 
all Hawaiian history, “Mary Jane 
Fayerweather” is of interest and 
importance. DorotHy GRAHAM 
(Mrs. JAMES W. BENNETT) gath- 
ered the material for this paper on 
her trip to Hawaii in the autumn of 
1929, and its authenticity is vouched 
for by Mr. A. P. Taylor of the Ar- 
chives of Hawaii. Mrs. Bennett and 
her husband, also a valued contrib- 
utor to THE CaTHOLIc Wor Lp, are 
living now in New York City. 


Dr. WILLIAM LyTLE ScHuRz is 
singularly well-equipped to discuss 
inter-American relations. His pa- 
per “The Two Americas” represents 
the results of many years of study 
and observation, including six years 
as Commercial Attaché of the 
American Embassy in Brazil and 
one year as Economic Adviser to 
the Government of Cuba. Although 
not a Catholic, Dr. Schurz voices his 
great respect for the work of the 
Church in the Latin American coun- 
tries. He is the author of Paraguay, 
a Commercial Handbook, and Bo- 
livia, an Economic Handbook, and 
is a frequent contributor to The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, the 
Geographical Review and Foreign 
Affairs. 


CONSTANCE GARRETT appears in 
THe CaTHoLic Wor tp for the first 
time in this issue with her appraisal 
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of the old masterpiece, “That Mir- 
rour of Vertue: Sir Thomas More.” 
She holds her B.S. and M.A. from 
Peabody College and has spent a 
year in the University of Wisconsin 
working towards her Ph.D. Miss 
Garrett divides her time between 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


From out his rich and varied ex- 
perience JAMES OWEN TRYON gives 
us another tale of the devious ways 
of the law in “Two Wrongs Make a 
Third.” Mr. Tryon now lives in 
Athens, N. Y. 


Ir ALIson Murpuy had not as- 
sured us herself that her story “Is- 
land” was her first adventure in 
fiction, we would have thought it 
the work of a practiced hand. We 
are proud to welcome her to THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD. Mrs. Murphy at- 
tended the New York School of So- 
cial Work and the New York Uni- 
versity Law School. She is a resi- 
dent of Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


In this, our modern age of prog- 
ress, we have synthetic food, syn- 
thetic gold, synthetic coal, and now 
it seems we also have “Synthetic 
Churches”! Read Marcaret C. 
MEAGHER’S delicate piece of irony 
and doubt it if you can. Miss Mea- 
gher who has been spending the 
summer at Wellesley, returns soon 
to her home in New York City. 


ALTHOUGH ROSELLE MERCIER 
(Mrs. JoHn S.) MONTGOMERY (“Sor- 
rento Victrix”) is a newcomer this 
month to our pages, her name ap- 
pears frequently in many maga- 
zines and newspapers, and she is 
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the author of two volumes of 
poems, Ulysses Returns and Other 
Poems, and Many Devices. Mrs. 


Montgomery lives 
Conn. 


in Riverside, 


Rev. CLraupe C. H. WILLIAMSON 
(“Pour Passer le Temps”) has been 
a priest of the Congregation of the 
Oblates of St. Charles since 1925. 
He is the author of several books of 
essays, among them Some Aspects 
of Men and Things, and Problems 
and Facts, and is a contributor to 
many of the English periodicals. 


THE well-known short story writ- 
er, GracE Keon (Mrs. JAMEs F. 
Doonan) comes back to our pages 
after a long absence in a particu- 
larly skillful exhibition of her art, 
“Life’s Like That.” She is the au- 
thor of a Life of Our Lord for Little 
Catholic Children in verse, story 
and picture, and also of several vol- 
umes of fiction; her latest novel, 
The High Road, was published last 
year. Mrs. Doonan lives in Corona, 
L. L, and is the mother of six 
boys. 


REACHING down into his “basket 
of memories,” M. R. Batson, S.J., 
the author of that delectable sketch, 
“Patna’s Grandpas,” in our August, 
1930, issue, brings up another tale 
of India, “Syed Ali, the Gentleman 
from Amritsar.” Mr. Batson is 
looking eagerly forward to a trip 
to Goa where the body of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier is to be exposed for ven- 
eration from the Feast until Christ- 
mas time. This exposition is a 
privilege granted to the new Patri- 
arch of Goa and may be the last 


one. 





Mew Books 


Shadows on the Rock. By Willa Cather.—Greatest Thoughts on Immortality. 
Compiled by Professor J. Helder—Wordsworth. By Herbert Read.—The Two 
Carlyles. By Osbert Burdett.—Leigh Hunt’s “Examiner” Examined. By Edmund 
Blunden.—Father Malachy’s Miracle. By Bruce Marshall.—Life’s an Art. By 
Franc-Nohain.—Old Errors and New Labels. By Fulton J. Sheen.—Britain’s Eco- 
nomic Illness. By Henry Somerville—The Nemesis of American Business. By 
Stuart Chase.—Men of Art. By Thomas Craven.—A Catholic Dictionary. Edited 


by Donald Attwater.—Lincoln and His Cabinet. 


By Edward Macartney.—A New- 


man Synthesis. Arranged by Erich Przywara, S.J.—Italy Yesterday and Today. 


By A. Marinoni.—lItaly After the Renaissance. 


Notices.— Pamphlet Publications. 


Shadows on the Rock. By Willa 
Cather. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

At the end of the past three dec- 
ades of crude realism, Freudism, 
inchoate English, shallow philoso- 
phy, and “sophistication,” the 
work of Willa Cather, because she 
has seen such high stars and so ably 
and unswervingly followed them, 
must now stand as one of the most 
eminently encouraging literary 
signs of that outmoded period. 
Remote from her age in that she 
has subscribed to none of its more 
meretricious phases, she is by that 
very fact a most enduring part of it. 

And so it is with her latest novel, 
Shadows on the Rock. On the sur- 
face the book would seem to be lit- 
tle more than the story of Euclide 
Auclair, the French apothecary, 
who with his motherless daughter 
Cécile, lived out his own life and a 
great share of the lives of his fel- 
lows, under the patronage of the 
Count de Frontenac in the early 
days of the settling of the Quebec 
country. But the book is more 
than that. In this story, as in all 


of Miss Cather’s novels, it is the 
undertone of feeling, the delicate 
and artistic shading of mood, the 
perfect fusion of style and subject 


By Lucy Collison-Morley.—Shorter 


—in one word, the shadows—of the 
story which one will remember long 
after he has forgotten the historical 
background of these hardy charac- 
ters so stoutly facing the stern real- 
ities of life on the Kebec Rock it- 
self. 

Who, for example, could ever for- 
get the almost maternal care of the 
twelve year old Cécile for the waif, 
Jacques—how she got the Count to 
order a pair of shoes for him, how 
she scrubbed him and knit for him 
and fed him the hot chocolate 
which he so loved (and managed 
to get by coming in at meal times), 
and how she lit candles for him in 
the church even though she had to 
borrow the offering of twenty sous 
from the kindly and very much 
amused old Bishop Laval himself! 
And the Bishop, getting up in the 
early morning, going with his lan- 
tern to the cold church to clang the 
frosty bell “out under the black 
sky where there was not even a 
hint of daybreak” and thus making 
his flock come to Mass because 
“they thought of the old Bishop at 
the end of the bell-rope, and be- 
cause his will was stronger than 
theirs. Who can forget him? Or 
who can forget the proud and re- 
fined Monseigneur de Saint-Vallier 
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who returns from his exile in the 
Old World to turn his Bishop’s Pal- 
ace over to his seminarians and 
content himself with his two small 
rooms, or the heroic work of good 
Father Hector and the courageous 
Ursulines who, when they left their 
lives behind them in France were 
not lonely in Quebec because “they 
were still in their accustomed place 
in the world of the mind... and 
they had the same well-ordered uni- 
verse about them.” No living nov- 
elist, with the exception of Miss 
Cather, seems to possess the com- 
prehensive sympathies so necessary 
in the handling of such material 
and perhaps the surest test of this 
is that a Catholic can read this book 
and feel so very strongly the very 
pulse and tradition of his Faith 
running through it. 

When an adventurer carries his 
gods with him to his new country, 
the colony is bound, Miss Cather as- 
sures us, to have rich graces and 
blessings and a bright life, “where 
the great matters are often as 
worthless as astronomical dis- 
tances, and the trifles dear as the 
heart’s blood.” And when Cécile 
one day suggests to old Blinker, 
that sad and mournful neighbor of 
theirs who had come to Canada to 
forget his part as an executioner in 
France, “that the angels are just as 
near to us here as they are in 
France,” he replies, “Ma’m’selle, I 
think they are nearer.” No one 
should miss reading this book. And 
Catholics, especially, should be re- 
minded of the wealth of tradition 
which is our heritage. For the an- 
gels are always very near in this 
story and the strong religious spirit 
which made old Euclide give not 
only drugs for the body but sound 
advice for the heart has a permeat- 
ing and fine influence here in Kebec 
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where the people had not forgotten 
to bring their God with them. 
Cc. MCC. 


Greatest Thoughts on Immortality. 
Compiled by Professor J. Helder. 
New York: Richard R. Smith. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Helder is convinced that “you 
can never convince another of the 
truth of immortality, any more 
than you can of the existence of 
God, by mere intellectual argu- 
ments or by any amount of external 
evidence. The reality, whether of 
God or of immortality, must be 
perceived WITHIN, i. e., it must be 
personally experienced, if it is to 
hold a vital place in one’s life and 
thought.” If that were true, the 
denials of immortality which he 
quotes from such eminent philoso- 
phers as Rupert Hughes, Clarence 
Darrow, Elbert Hubbard and Henry 
Mencken are of equal value with 
the affirmations he cites by the 
score. The Catholic Church in the 
Vatican Council “does hold and 
teach that God, the Beginning and 
End of all things can certainly be 
known from created things by the 
natural light of reason; ‘for the in- 
visible things of Him from the cre- 
ation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that 
are made’” (Rom. i. 20). The 
Catholic Church holds that immor- 
tality, which can be proved from 
reason, is the foundation of the 
whole scheme of the Christian faith. 
It is intimately connected with the 
doctrine of the Fall, the idea of sin, 
the Incarnation, the means of grace 
and redemption, and the priceless 
value of each individual soul. 

Symposia of this type are rather 
confusing to the average reader, 
and useless to the thinker. While a 
few writers give good reasons for 
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their belief, the constant repetition 
of the assertion that immortality 
must be felt and cannot be proved 
is harmful in the extreme. We can- 
not agree with the author that his 
book “will prove a great blessing to 
readers everywhere.” Non tali auz- 
ilio.” B. L. C. 


Wordsworth. By Herbert Read. 
New York: Jonathan Cape & Har- 
rison Smith. $3.00. 

The Two Carlyles. By Osbert Bur- 
dett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $4.00. 

Leigh Hunt’s “Examiner” Examined. 
By Edmund Blunden. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

It is becoming more and more the 
fashion to exhume the Romanticists 
and Victorians for present-day 
readers. This selection of biograph- 
ical notes would make an excellent 
bit of serious summer reading. 
The Wordsworth, for instance, 
strikes a note, new as far as its ap- 
plication to the morning star of 
romanticism is concerned, but old 
in the line of psycho-biography. 
For Mr. Read explains Words- 
worth’s poems (and he reprints 
some that were suppressed by the 
poet) in terms of his early life, par- 
ticularly, of course, in the light of 
his affair with Annette Vallon in 
1792. The Annette episode has 
been quite thoroughly investigated 
before this, and it seems a little ex- 
treme to interpret the entire output 
of a man in terms of a youthful in- 
discretion. The book, as a whole, 
makes good reading, however. 

The Two Carlyles is a philosoph- 
ical meandering about the personal 
lives of Thomas and Jane. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Burdett is just a trifle 
more interested in his own remarks 
upon the success of marriage, the 
qualities necessary for compatibil- 
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ity, the part that children bear in 
marital happiness, etc., etc., than 
in tracing the course of this stormy 
duet in life. He builds up a good 
background for the youth of both, 
but their later life is only tenuous- 
ly sketched. He elaborates the criti- 
cisms of the principal writings of 
Thomas, disposes of Jane by calling 
her a good letter writer, and the 
book is finished. 

Leigh Hunt led the most interest- 
ing life, by far, of this famous quar- 
tet. The incidents in it are sketched 
as background for the most impor- 
tant papers in “The Examiner.” 
Hunt was, of course, the gentleman 
who, in his youthful days, spent two 
years in prison for remarking that 
the Prince Regent, son of George 
the Third, was “.. . a violator of 
his word, a libertine over head and 
ears in debt and disgrace, a despiser 
of domestic ties, the companion of 
gamblers and demireps, a man who 
has just closed half a century with- 
out one single claim on the grati- 
tude of his country or the respect of 
posterity.” Oh, for a candid but 
talented writer to deal with some 
of the paragons of political life of 
our own day in this fashion! In 
his time, he was known as a dan- 
gerous radical, in his later years as 
a parasite, and after his death as 
the leader of the “Cockney” school 
of poetry. He deserves more than 
this halting recognition. This book 
may provoke a competent biogra- 
phy. 

Biographies of eminent literary 
figures are always welcome, but 
they miss the mark unless they send 
the reader to the works of the per- 
son presented. If one did no more 
for three or four months than read 
these “lives” along with Words- 
worth’s poetry, Carlyle’s essays and 
biographies, and Hunt’s flaming de- 
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nunciations and literary criticisms 
(he was the first to discover Keats) 
the time would be more than well 
spent. J. CG. T. 


Father Malachy’s Miracle. By Bruce 
Marshall. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 
Bruce Marshall is little known on 

this side of the water, although he 
has three novels to his credit, one 
of which, The Sorry Scheme, won 
the Harrap Prize Novel competition 
seven years ago. A native of Edin- 
burgh he lives in Paris, doing ac- 
counting with his right hand to 
make a living for his family, and 
writing novels with his left. He is 
a convert who presents Catholicism 
in a most attractive and intelligent 
way, although his caricatures of the 
clergy—lIrish, Scotch and Italian— 
will anger while his occasional 
coarseness will disgust many of his 
readers. 

His hero, Father Malachy, is a 
simple, cloistered monk who star- 
tles the world—Catholic and non- 
Catholic—by performing a miracle 
on the model of the Holy House of 
Loreto. One Saturday night he 
transfers the Palais de Danse from 
Edinburgh to the top of Bass Rock 
some twenty miles distant. Despite 
Father Malachy’s fond hopes—he is 
such a simple soul—the world is 
not converted by this wondrous 
miracle. In fact it is denied by 
non-Catholics everywhere, and 
looked at askance even by Catho- 
lics, clerical and lay. The writer 
has his tongue in his cheek all the 
while, but he has many a chance to 
poke fun at modernistic deans, 
smart-aleck newspapermen, money- 
mad promoters, vulgar priests, 
stupid bishops, and political-mind- 
ed cardinals. A man in intense suf- 
fering would forget his pain while 
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reading this laughter provoking 
book. Leave out the coarseness 
next time, Mr. Marshall. B. L. Cc. 


Life’s an Art. By Franc-Nohain. 
New York: Henry Hoit & Co. 
$2.00. 

Here is a poet who is still genial 
and a philosopher who hasn’t 
turned cynic after full service in the 
Great War. Evidently M. Maurice 
Le Grand—whose nom-de-plume is 
Franc-Nohain—has given us tested 
recipes for mellow living. His sub- 
jects range from “Eating and Exer- 
cising’—where he advises Swedish 
Movements for the mind as well as 
the body—to “The Virtues of Get- 
ting Old,” “Automobiles for Every- 
one,” “And Then There is God.” 
His pen neither strains for paradox 
nor shuns a pleasant platitude. The 
strongest essay—as is natural, you 
may say, for a Frenchman—is on 
Love. Franc-Nohain is insistent 
that Love never be confounded with 
Desire. His love is a perfect accord 
of two wills. “It is made of confi- 
dence because it only exists in certi- 
tude.” Desire is fickle, passion 
knows madness but Love is a nor- 
mal, simple instinct, unchanging, 
calm and unafraid; “it is like a 
game of solitaire in which if one 
cheats, one betrays oneself.” Con- 
jugal love is included in the same 
category, as marriage is the natural 
goal of love. “To go forward hand 
in hand, to protect each other from 
the muddy ruts, from the dust, and 
when one is tired to learn against 
the other, that is the true Wedding 
March but it is not accompanied by 
loud organs and its rhythm is in our 
hearts.” 

Franc-Nohain sold seventy-four 
thousand copies of his book in 
France in four months. It has been 
among the happy choices of the 
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Catholic Book Club of New York. 
We wonder if it is in the library at 
Reno? E. VR. W. 


Old Errors and New Labels. By 
Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D. New York: The Century 
Co. $2.00. 

Dr. Sheen believes that America 
is suffering from tolerance, being 
overrun with those broad-minded 
people, “who will accept anything 
for a reason—providing it is not a 
good reason.” They “settle issues 
not by arguments, but by words,” 
thinking “they have sealed up the 
heavens when they have used the 
word ‘anthropomorphism.’” They 
assume “that a man who knows 
something about illumination can 
throw light on the subject of im- 
mortality, or even put out the lights 
on immortality.” They have a pas- 
sion for novelty. “Truth is sacri- 
ficed for an epigram.” They “strad- 
dle the ox of truth and the ass of 
nonsense, paying compliments to 
Catholics because of ‘their great or- 
ganization’ and to sexologists be- 
cause of their “honest challenge to 
the youth of this generation.” 

With such lack of logic and moral 
earnestness Dr. Sheen has no sym- 
pathy. He does not suffer from 
“cosmic intimidation,” nor from ag- 
nostic intimidation. He dares to go 
against fashionable opinions, being 
furnished with a live philosophy. 
“A dead body can go with the cur- 
rent: it can be in the swim.” 

The foregoing quotations will 
prove Dr. Sheen a clever phrase- 
maker. He has learned style from 
Chesterton, and like him may come 
to be praised principally for his 
paradoxes. It will be unfair and 
unfortunate if this happens. A 
thinker who is deep need not be a 
writer who is dull. Bergson “put 
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imitable French; why should not 
full truths be garbed in the jewels 
of noble English speech? They are 
most beautiful when the author is 
presenting the Catholic position, as 
in “The Philosophy of Medieval 
Art”; we make bold to say that 
Ruskin never waxed more eloquent 
and never enunciated doctrine so 
sublime. Up-to-date in matter and 
in manner, Dr. Sheen ranks among 
our most effective apologists and in 
this volume is at his best. F. P. L. 


Britain’s Economic Illness. By Henry 
Somerville. London: Harding & 
More, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 

Much thought, some of it none 
too happy, is being given to the po- 
litical and economic troubles of 
Great Britain at the present time. 
Mr. Somerville’s analysis of the eco- 
nomic situation over there is, per- 
haps, one of the clearest pieces of 
exposition and of diagnosis that 
could be contained within so small 
a volume. The historical section is, 
indeed, an achievement in skillful 
compression. The formation of the 
English “proletarian” class is traced 
through the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries with their iniqui- 
tous enclosures and the growth of 
landlordism, followed by the hor- 
rors of the Industrial Revolution 
with the emergence of class war 
and the acceptance of covetousness 
as a philosophy of economic life. 
The evil fruit of all this is to be 
seen in the parlous state of Britain 
at the present day. 

The various popular remedies 
which have been tried or suggested 
are considered in turn and found 
wanting, because, ultimately, they 
all lack an ethical basis. The only 
remedy that can hope for success 
ffow is a return to Christianity in 
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economic relations instead of utili- 
tarianism. One hopes, not without 
misgiving, that Mr. Somerville’s 
thesis may find enough people real- 
ly willing to work devotedly for the 
reinstatement of Christian ethics in 
industry and that this able and ear- 
nest writer is not doomed merely to 
be another voice crying in the wil- 
derness. G. D. M. 


The Nemesis of American Business 
and Other Essays. By Stuart 
Chase. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00. 

If in the year 2000 a. p., this coun- 
try of ours still survives as the home 
of a happy and prosperous people, 
the writings of Stuart Chase will no 
doubt occupy a conspicuous place 
on the library shelves of that day. 
And his reputation will be that of 
an wuthor who with cheerful wit 
and no little acumen pointed out 
very clearly just what—economical- 
ly speaking—was the matter with 
America in and about the year 
1931. If we were to attempt to sum 
up the burden of his message, we 
might say that our present social 
distress arises mainly from _ the 
wild cancer-like growth of capital- 
ized activities in general; and the 
remedy is to be found in a system 
of intelligent coérdination planned 
by experts in various fields. 

Amid the abundant random and 
uninformed speculation on the ori- 
gins and consequences of the pres- 
ent economic depression, Mr. 
Chase’s clear diagnosis and rather 
terrifying prognosis—like the pro- 
nouncement of a trained specialist 
—bring the relief that comes with 
the knowledge of the worst we have 
to face. To cure the complication 
of diseases that has brought us to 
this crisis, careful and probably 
radical treatment will be required. 
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Not without reason does our author 
make mention of the mandatory 
powers conferred on the War In- 
dustries Board. And if, as has been 
said, he keeps a shrewd eye upon 
Russia, to his credit be that fact re- 
corded; for the open and scandalous 
truth is that outside of the U. S. S. 
R., no government in the world is 
giving adequate intelligent compre- 
hensive attention to the problem of 
building up the economic health of 
a sick nation. 

That fascinating, yet depressing, 
study Your Money’s Worth—which 
might have had as sub-title “Try Ta 
Get It”’—drew attention to Mr. 
Chase’s exceptional gifts some years 
ago. Since then he has both studied 
and written much and has devel- 
oped a profounder insight, a wider 
outlook and a more specific con- 
structiveness. He gets the pertinent 
facts and he presents them so pic- 
turesquely that even the laziest 
reader may grasp the outline of the 
situation without strain. One may 
not indeed say that he never in- 
dulges in exaggeration, but it is the 
exaggeration of the caricaturist who 
points a moral not readily forgotten 
thereafter. 

The chapters of the present book 
have already appeared as magazine 
articles, most of them in Harper’s. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that in the June issue of The At- 
lantic Monthly, Mr. Chase tells how 
some ten years ago he with a group 
of trained technicians (engineers, 
statisticians, accountants, foresters) 
spent months of concentrated labor 
on the formation of a plan for the 
scientific administration of a sec- 
tion of the United States “with a 
minimum of waste and a maximum 
of well-being for the underlying 
population.” That article makes 
suggestive reading; and it should 
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go far toward convincing any open- 
minded reader that in some such 
system of master planning—if any- 
where—and not in muddling 
through or in drifting along, lies 
our hope for the economic future of 
civilization. J. MCS. 


Men of Art. By Thomas Craven. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$3.75. 

In this handsomely illustrated 
volume Mr. Craven has—sometimes 
with arrogant dispatch, it is true, 
but always interestingly—essayed a 
grand tour of art from Giotto and 
Masaccio to Cézanne and the mod- 
ernists. If his choice of historically 
“representative” men is not always 
justified and his estimates of them 
not always above question, he has, 
none the less, produced a gallery of 
pen-portraits well worth the lay- 
man’s attention. 

It is unfortunate, as he tells us in 
his introduction, that, because of 
lack of space, Mr. Craven has had 
to limit his selection of these “Men 
of Art” at the expense of artists 
greater than some of those he has 
included. Thus, for instance, while 
he considers Tintoretto a greater 
painter than Titian, he had to 
choose the latter as “more charac- 
teristic of the Venetians.” Similarly, 
while conceding the “eminence” of 
Diirer and Holbein in their respec- 
tive fields, he had to sacrifice both 
of them, since the German “influ- 
ence on the art of painting has been 
relatively slight.” True, the author 
compensates for these omissions by 
his unbounded admiration for Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt and others, and 
particularly for those he considers 
the greatest giants of them all— 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michel- 
angelo. But it seems to us that he 
could have curtailed some of his de- 


scription, often repetitious in es- 
sence, of the background against 
which these artists moved, and 
curbed his penchant for sarcastic 
and frequently superfluous tirades 
against anyone and anything he 
happens to disapprove, and thus 
included more “men” who surely 
deserve to be here. However, we 
may put this down as one of the in- 
evitable shortcomings of all outline 
forms of presenting knowledge. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Craven’s 
personal prejudices, a certain indis- 
criminate naturalism underlying 
his philosophy and interpretation 
of art, and his sometimes super- 
ficial evaluations, his book fulfills 
a real and timely need. Besides 
serving as an aid and a stimulant to 
the layman in art appreciation, with 
these dramatic representations of 
the lives of these great artists, the 
book, in no uncertain terms, recalls 
us to substance and sanity in art—a 
substance which has been steadily 
undermined by French influence 
since the establishment of the 
French Academy in 1648; and a 
sanity seriously jeopardized by the 
“meaningless” abstractions and ef- 
fete “xstheticisms” foisted on a gul- 
lible public by the “modern practi- 
tioners” of Parisian art. D. F. 


A Catholic Dictionary. General Edi- 
tor: Donald Attwater. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

The publishers at first put out 
this general reference work as The 
Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
but changed to the shorter title aft- 
er objection had been raised by the 
publishers of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. The Preface announces that 
this is “a general work of quick ref- 
erence to the signification of words, 
terms, names and phrases in com- 
mon use in the philosophy, dogmat- 
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ic and moral theology, canon law, 
liturgy, institutions and organiza- 
tion of the Catholic Church.” Sell- 
ing at a price that places it within 
reach of almost everybody, this Dic- 
tionary deserves a wide circulation. 

All the articles are quite brief, but 
they contain clear and accurate in- 
formation, oftentimes unusual in- 
formation, information that you 
would probably have difficulty find- 
ing elsewhere. What is the Bless- 
ing of Chalk? Who is the “Red 
Pope”? What were the Falk Laws? 
What and where is the Sessorian 
Basilica? Did you know that a Fan 
was used in liturgical services and 
still is used in some places? You 
will find here a somewhat original 
treatment of Feminism, a good 
statement of the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, and a clear 
explanation of the Malines Conver- 
sations. Donald Attwater is a thor- 
ough student of the Eastern Rites, 
and therefore you will find defini- 
tions and explanations of many 
words peculiar to the Byzantine and 
other Eastern Liturgies, e.g., “or- 
thros,” “Akathistos hymnos,” “he- 
gumenos,” “rason,” “Shuwairites,” 
and many others. 

The natural thing is to compare 
this English work with The New 
Catholic Dictionary, that appeared 
in this country two years ago, pub- 
lished by the editors of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia and reviewed in our 
May, 1930, number. The American 
work is about twice as large, and 
has many illustrations and maps, 
while the English book has only a 
frontispiece. There are compara- 
tively few biographical articles in 
the English work, but it has the de- 
cided practical advantage of costing 
less than half the price of the Amer- 
ican publication. Both these books 
together would supply one with a 
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very complete fund of Catholic in- 


formation. J. 1. M. 
Lincoln and His Cabinet. By Clarence 
Edward Macartney. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
As there are two ways of looking 
at a man and measuring him, di- 
rectly, and through the oblique of 
his personal relationships, so there 
are two ways of writing his biog- 
raphy. Mr. Macartney chooses the 
second method in order to portray 
Lincoln. He shows him under the 
lens of his daily work with his war- 
time Cabinet. He takes each mem- 
ber of this Cabinet and gives us 
eight biographical sketches, of Cam- 
eron, Smith, Bates, Seward, Welles, 
Chase, Blair and Stanton. These 
sketches he introduces with an in- 
formative chapter on the condition 
of the country at the time that Lin- 
coln took office and chose these men 
to help him save what Mr. Macart- 
ney aptly calls “a nation adrift.” 
The best thing that the author ac- 
complishes is the keeping of the 
Lincoln figure always in the fore- 
front of the reader’s mind, even 
though the various central person- 
ages of the biographies actually 
hold the stage. And the Lincoln 
who appears thus is at all times a 
vital figure. He is likewise a dra- 
matic figure, if conflict be the prime 
element of drama. There is unceas- 
ing conflict here, the conflict of one 
strong, selfless, purposeful soul 
against the crossfire of eight other 
strong but not always selfless, and 
seldom comprehending, opponents. 
The total effect of Mr. Macart- 
ney’s book is one of revelation. It 
is not that it adds anything new or 
startling to our documentary knowl- 
edge of Lincoln or of his Cabinet 
members. It is the portrayal of the 
man surrounded by this group that 
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reveals. It is really a study in con- 
trasts. A new insight into the tasks 
and problems which Lincoln con- 
fronted results; a feeling, finally, 
that his greatest problem was not 
the South nor the Rebellion, but the 
control and management, toward 
his dedicated objective of union and 
peace, of his own intimate political 
household. C. P. 


A Newman Synthesis. Arranged by 
Rev. Erich Przywara, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00. 

Cardinal Newman has suffered 
much from his foreign interpreters, 
who ignorant of English and trained 
in the schools falsely questioned his 
orthodoxy, or who tainted with 
modernism falsely claimed him as 
their precursor. 

His greatest German interpreter, 
Father Przywara, has avoided both 
these errors, by mastering the con- 
tents of Newman’s thirty-six vol- 
umes, and grasping perfectly the 
conditions of nineteenth century 
England. No one writer, perhaps, 
is better qualified to give us a syn- 
thesis of the work of England’s fore- 
most apologist and spiritual guide. 
The original German edition of this 
work appeared in six volumes, each 
prefaced by an argument setting 
out generally the plan of the whole 
work, and more fully the plan of 
the particular volume concerned. 
This volume is a synopsis of the 
larger one, the aim of which is to 
give us Newman’s thought in per- 
fect outline. 

His work is divided into three 
parts. Part I. is fallen man’s path 
to Christianity, the apprehension by 
his conscience of God as the Giver 
of the moral law, and the percep- 
tion of his own lot as one of sin, 
misery and profound need of God’s 


help. Part II. contemplates Christ 
as the Messias sent by God, fulfilling 
the Old Testament, accredited by 
miracles, and living on in His in- 
defectible and infallible Church. 
Part III. considers redeemed man’s 
path in Christianity, the way of 
faith which leads to the Beatific Vi- 
sion and to the complete surrender 
to God’s guidance, and of brotherly 
love as a member of Christ’s body, 
the Church. 

All students of Newman will wel- 
come this volume, for it gives us in 
his own words the teachings of a 
master mind, arranged in perfect 
sequence. We trust it will send 
many a reader back to the complete 
works of the Cardinal. B. L. C. 


Italy Yesterday and Today. By A. 
Marinoni. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $5.00. 

Italy after the Renaissance: Decad- 
ence and Display in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Lucy Collison-Mor- 
ley. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$5.00. 

It might seem at first sight that 
there could be little in common be- 
tween these two books except the 
fact that they both deal with Italy. 
Nevertheless, one has no hesitation 
in recommending them unreserved- 
ly to the careful reading of anyone 
about to visit Italy for the first time. 
Professor Marinoni’s book is frank- 
ly a guide book, but it is a guide 
book with a difference, and it can 
be read in the seclusion of a New 
England study and will give all the 
thrills of the class of books invit- 
ingly labeled, “books of travel.” 
The thorough reading of this work, 
preferably with a good map at hand, 
followed by the mastery of the ele- 
ments of Italian—one would recom- 
mend the excellent litthke Andiamo 
in Italia compiled by the same au- 
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thor and a colleague of his—would 
form about as good a preparation 
for getting the maximum of profit 
and pleasure from a tour of Italy 
as one could think of. It is difficult 
to praise too highly the eminently 
readable quality of the book, espe- 
cially where the author gives us an 
insight into the history of the places 
he is describing. Catholics who 
know anything of the modern. his- 
tory of the Church should not fail 
to read the paragraphs about the 
city of Trento and then visit it at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 
The account of the origin and phi- 
losophy of Fascism in the intro- 
ductory chapter of Professor Mari- 
noni’s book is a piece of clear 
exposition much needed over 
here, where so many “snap judg- 
ments” on the subject are to be 
heard. 

The second of the two works list- 
ed above is recommended for read- 
ing in connection with Professor 
Marinoni’s volume because it en- 
ables us to reconstruct in vivid de- 
tail the “grand tour” which was the 
culminating point of a “gentle- 
man’s” education a couple of cen- 
turies or so ago. The modern trav- 
eler, enjoying the amenities of Fas- 
cist Italy, will find it amusing to re- 
vive in imagination the scenes 
which greeted the eyes of his prede- 
cessor in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. Jtaly after 
the Renaissance shares with Pro- 
fessor Marinoni’s book the excel- 
lence of being eminently readable. 
The author has an enviable power 
of making persons as well as scenes 
live again. One might quote in il- 
lustration his account of that amaz- 
ing woman Christina of Sweden. In 
a book of such conspicuously good 
qualities it is a shock to come across 
such threadbare and jejune state- 
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ments as those which the writer 
makes about the Jesuits on pages 
120 and 121. So scholarly a writer 
should not have been betrayed into 
the repetition of the hoary calumny 
about the “doctrine” of the end 
justifying the means. G. D. M. 


Shorter Notices——Mr. Chesterton 
has written mystery stories before 
this: he has also written dialectics! 
But there will be few among his 
readers who will not rejoice to find 
this rather unique volume, Four 
Faultless Felons (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00), in which he 
contrives to do both at once so su- 
perlatively well. Nor will they be 
greatly surprised to find secreted in 
the tales of the Moderate Murderer, 
the Honest Quack, the Ecstatic 
Thief and the Loyal Traitor a 
wealth not only of paradox but of 
philosophy. For in this little club 
of men who “have had occasion to 
look rather worse than they are” 
and so go through the world doing 
“a new kind of detective service”— 
hunting, that is, “not for crimes but 
for concealed virtues”—and in the 
American journalist who must keep 
up his journalistic bluff of ruthless- 
ness, we see humanity in a micro- 
cosm ironic and pitiful, and also 
highly entertaining. There is one 
love scene between Enid and the 
“man of science’—one recapturing 
of Eden’s Garden only a page long 
—which alone would make the book 
worth reading. But why do people 
not often remember that Gilbert 
Chesterton is a very fine poet, even 
a very fine love poet, when he wants 
to be? In fact, so are most thor- 
ough-going mystics. 

How the three ships of three un- 
religious, unmoral and pleasure- 
loving women came sailing into the 
harbor of God’s Church is the theme 
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of Monica Selwin-Tait’s first novel, 
Three Ships Come Sailing (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.00). At 
the outset, Ursula Dane, married to 
a profligate man about town, is con- 
templating divorce; her empty- 
headed friend, Polly Benedict, is a 
divorcée for no other reason save 
that she detested the restraints of 
home life; another friend, Anne 
Frances Frayne, with a writer’s ca- 
reer in mind is prepared to venture 
no further than a companionate 
marriage with her ardent lover. 
Rather poor material this one would 
think for conversion. But God can 
raise up children of Abraham from 
the very stones—so runs our au- 
thor’s thesis. She gradually brings 
all three women to their knees 
through the influence of a charming 
nun in the most charming of con- 
vents. The story is well told, the 
characters well drawn, but we balk 
at the many conversions. It is all 
too good to be true. 

Isabel Clarke’s latest novel, Jtal- 
ian Adventure (New York: Long- 
man’s, Green & Co. $2.50), is one 
of her best. The plot is well 
thought out, the characters, English 
and Italian, skillfully drawn, and 
the love story charming, clean and 
Catholic. The heroine comes to 
grief in an auto accident near Milan 
and, unconscious, is carried by the 
hero, an Italian prince, to his near- 
by villa. The shock has driven all 
remembrance of the past from the 
girl’s mind; she does not remember 
even her own name. For some time 
she is cared for by a faithful Italian 
servant of the family, but some 
months after, for appearances’ sake, 
she is handed over to the tender 
mercies of a suspicious, cross- 
grained English aunt of the villa’s 
owner. Who is this handsome 
young woman? Does she come of 


a good family? Is she married or 
single? Of what nationality? Is 
she shamming amnesia the better to 
win the hand of the wealthy prince? 
These are some of the questions 
that the termagant aunt keeps ask- 
ing herself. They are all answered 
to the satisfaction of man and 
maid, and Italy and England join 
hands in the most perfect of mar- 
riages. 

Two novels with historical set- 
tings are Tumult in the North, by 
George Preedy (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00) and Treasure 
Valley, by L. Lamprey (New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $2.50). 
The first is a stirring tale of an un- 
successful rising for the Stuart 
Cause in the North of Scotland. 
The earl of Langley despite himself 
is driven on to defeat and a traitor’s 
death by a proud, unloving wife, 
who cherishes an illicit love for his 
loyal brother. The true Knight 
would not have deserted his sweet- 
heart and forced her to commit sui- 
cide, nor would he have risked his 
title and his life for a cruel wom- 
an’s taunt. But aside from some 
improbable situations the story is 
well told. In Treasure Valley 
Roger I|’Estrange, the trusty squire 
of Sir Walter Gifford of the Marches 
of Wales goes to the Holy Land with 
King Richard of England to rescue 
his father, who is a prisoner of the 
Saracens. How he frees his father, 
finds the rich treasure of Treasure 
Valley, foils the villain, and wins 
the fair daughter of his liege lord 
—is refreshingly told in a romance 
that centers about the Third Cru- 
sade. 

The silver blurb of Anne Green’s 
latest novel, Reader, I Married Him 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50), assures her readers that 
they will be “entranced by its light- 
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ness, its gaiety and its efferves- 
cence.” Bored would be a more ap- 
propriate word, or perhaps, dis- 
gusted ;—bored by its stupidity and 
incoherence, and disgusted with its 
coarseness and vulgarity. Miss 
Green has a good press, although 
she does not deserve it. She writes 
poorly, is unable to draw a charac- 
ter to the life, and portions out ma- 
terial success—her one God—to a 
whole family of nincompoops, who 
in real life would all have been ar- 
rant failures. The theme of her 
novel is that all Southerners detest 
work, and feel that the world owes 
them a living, no matter what their 
incompetence, their silliness, their 
vulgarity. 

The Bridge of Desire (New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00), 
Warwick Deeping’s latest best-sell- 
er, presents a not unfamiliar type 
of triangle: literary man, with the 
temper of a small boy and the 
moods of a prima donna; adoring 


. wife, charming, intelligent, loyal to 


the death; seductive “vamp,” guile- 
ful, domineering. When the lovers 
make for the Riviera, the adoring 
wife, with the aid of a few coura- 
geous friends, holds off the cattish 
women and the caddish man, and 
keeps the home fires burning 
against the day of the prodigal’s re- 
turn. Although thin enough, the 
story maintains interest fairly well; 
and despite the opportunities of- 
fered by the plot, the text is clean. 
Someone—probably the proof-read- 
er—has been careless with Italian 
spelling. The “vamp’s” line of 
American slang will pass more easi- 
ly on the other side of the Atlantic 
than on this.—Another of to-day’s 
best-sellers, The Good Earth (New 
York: The John Day Co. $2.50), by 
Pearl Buck, deals with the life story 
of a poor Chinese peasant whose 
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passionate yet practical attachment 
to his native soil moves him to save 
every penny and buy ever more and 
more land. His rise to wealth, his 
trip to the south during famine 
times and then back again, his con- 
ventional marriage and later en- 
tanglements, his filial loyalty and 
his problems in the bringing up of 
his children,—these, with flood and 
drought and pestilence and banditry 
and war, are the materials with 
which the gifted author constructs 
a dramatic tale. Of her competence 
to describe China there can be no 
question, as she has spent all her 
life there, except when at college in 
the United States, and she now 
teaches at the Government Univer- 
sity in Nanking. With a reserva- 
tion made necessary on account of 
many over realistic pages, one may 
name the book an intimate and ac- 
curate picture of Chinese peasant 
life and customs. 

The seven essays included in 
Christ Our Brother, by Karl Adam 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75), are really the meditations 
of a highly spiritual scholar on the 
life and work of Our Divine Lord. 
It seems hardly necessary to say 
that Karl Adam’s pages are original 
in treatment and rich in suggestion 
—we have here history and dogma 
explored in the interests of the de- 
votional life. One of the best char- 
acteristics of the writer is that his 
depth never implies obscurity. 
One of the finest passages is a para- 
graph in the concluding essay which 
outlines the soul’s approach to faith 
as the one hope of our intellectual 
and moral nature, the one alterna- 
tive to unreason and anarchy. The 
work has been well translated by 
Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. 

For the second time now a friend 
of the Abbé Huvelin has favored us 
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with a summary of talks given by 
him to his congregation of young 
people in the crypt of St. Augus- 
tin’s, Paris. The Abbé himself said 
“there will be no writings left after 
me; I try to write only on souls.” 
Fortunately, however, with the aid 
of short-hand reports, his own mea- 
ger notes have been filled out to 
very satisfactory proportions and in 
addition to the previous volume on 
Spiritual Guides of the Seventeenth 
Century we have now a series of 
sermons on the Sunday Gospels, 
The Love of Our Lord, translated 
from the French by Algar Thorold 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $2.25). 
They possess the directness, sim- 
plicity and fervor which were char- 
acteristic of this remarkable man 
and accomplished scholar, who de- 
voted himself exclusively to the task 
of guiding souls, with results 
known to all familiar with the life 
of Charles de Foucauld or the Let- 
ters of Baron Von Hiigel. 

The Sisters of Mercy were found- 
ed in Dublin by Mother Catherine 
McAuley in 1831. Her work has 
certainly been blessed by God as 
Cardinal Hayes says in his preface, 
for it comprises hundreds of 
schools, orphanages, hospitals, hos- 
tels, day nurseries and night ref- 
uges for men and women in Ire- 
land, England, Scotland, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, South 
America and the United States. 
Sister Mary Josephine Gately has 
written a comprehensive history of 
the order’s various foundations, 
The Sisters of Mercy. Historical 
Sketches. 1831-1931 (New York: 


The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. $6.75), 
prefacing the sketch of each foun- 
dation with a brief history of the 
diocese in which it was made, and 
listing all the various founders and 
benefactors. The heroism of these 


devoted women won public recog- 
nition in the Crimean, the Civil and 
the South African wars; they gladly 
and generously gave up their lives 
in the epidemics of yellow fever in 
Chicago, Cincinnati and San Fran- 
cisco. The sturdy, persistent labors 
and hardships of the order’s pio- 
neers in missionary countries de- 
serve to be written in letters of gold. 
A second volume of over one hun- 
dred pages gives a complete list of 
the Sisters of Mercy’s foundations 
the world over. 

For many years Catholic students 
of Education have been compelled 
to consult non-Catholic and often 
anti-Catholic works to keep abreast 
of the latest teachings of practical 
pedagogy. Catholic textbooks were 
virtually non-existent. The teach- 
ers in our schools will, therefore, 
give a warm welcome to this excel- 
lent translation of Father de la 
Vaissiére’s scholarly treatise, Edu- 
cational Psychology (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.75). After a 
brief introduction which sets forth 
the present status and methods of 
educational psychology, our author 
in a preliminary chapter treats of 
the development of interests, atten- 
tion, observation, memory, creative 
imagination, logical thought, lan- 
guage and the esthetic sense. A 
valuable chapter follows on the de- 
velopment of the religious sense, 
the moral sense, and of formal vol- 
untary activity. Part II., Special 
Pedagogy, discusses psychological 
types, characters, professional apti- 
tudes, co-education and the prob- 
lems suggested by the different 
classes of abnormal and backward 
children. We recommend this vol- 
ume highly to all teachers and par- 
ents. We have no book of equal 
merit in English on the problems of 
Catholic childhood. 
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The H. W. Wilson Co., responsi- 
ble for so many expert literary aids, 
has recently published a most in- 
teresting collection of the lives of 
Living Authors, whose editorship 
has been credited to one Dilly 
Tante! In no way comprehensive, 
its object is to “present a selective 
survey of contemporary literary 
personalities, ranging from _ the 
great figures of our age down to the 
young poet or novelist with his 
first (‘promising’) book.” (The 
editor confesses a bias in favor of 
youth.) The sketches, sometimes 
in the words of the authors them- 
selves, have, like the Preface, a dis- 
tinct literary flavor. They are ex- 
pository and not critical, giving in a 
dignified way the hundred and one 
personal details about which read- 
ers, in common with all mankind, 
have a natural curiosity. The vol- 
ume includes living writers in every 
field and from many lands, whose 
works are available in English,— 


the accompanying likenesses _ re- 


veal in some cases a curiously dif- 
ferent “quintessential soul” than 
that evolved from their writings; 
in others, a complete harmony of 
the inner and the outer man. All 
in all a volume for days of pleasant 
browsing, as well as for the peren- 
nial reference shelf. 

The first cumulation of The Cath- 
olic Periodical Index (Scranton, 
Pa.: National Catholic Education 
Association—The Library Section) 
is at last an accomplished fact, at 
what cost its generous editors alone 
can say. They are to be congratu- 
lated for a real service rendered to 
Catholic literature, as well as for 
having weathered the _ strange 


blighting apathy so often accorded 
Catholic works of this kind. The 
quality of the quarterly issues is 
well sustained in this volume which 
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lists a greater number of periodicals 
and shows a gratifying increase in 
contributors to the Reserve Fund. 
A diligent search fails to discover 
any entry for book reviews. May 
we hope that this portends a Book 
Review Digest? The Index has be- 
come indispensable to us in our 
work and we claim for it an increas- 
ing recognition and support. 


Pamphlet Publications.—In The 
Social Order: Its Reconstruction 
and Perfection, His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI. confirms and illuminates 
the teaching of his glorious prede- 
cessor Leo XIII.; the very interest- 
ing and most Catholic history of 
Cambridge University and its Mar- 
tyrs told by Noel Macdonald Wilby, 
shames the modern student who 
thinks himself hard worked in the 
cause of learning; one looks hope- 
fully towards Africa, where the 
“seed of the Church” was so abun- 
dantly sown by The Martyrs of 
Uganda, after reading their story 
told by the Vicar Apostolic, Bishop 
Henry Streicher; Wales’ debt to the 
Church is ably presented by T. P. 
Ellis, M.A., in Yr Eglwys Catholic 
yng Nghymru dan yr Ymerodraeth 
Rufain (The Catholic Church in 
Wales under the Roman Empire); 
many beautiful incidents in the life 
of the “Seraphic Doctor” of the 
Franciscans, St. Bonaventure, are 
told in a pamphlet by Father Thad- 
deus, O.F.M.; believing that many 
French Catholics, students or tour- 
ists in England may be deceived by 
the Catholic appearance of Anglican 
churches, M. l’Abbé J. Couturier has 
thought it well to advise them in 
this matter in a pamphlet entitled 
Comment Reconnaitre une Eglise 
Catholique; that we are all Called 
to be Saints is the theme of a pretty 
story of simple heroism, by Alice L. 
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Oxley (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind also devotes 
an issue (June 8th) to Pope Pius 
XIth’s Encyclical On the Recon- 
struction of the Social Order which 
formed so important a _ feature 
of the celebration of the Forti- 
eth Anniversary of Pope Leo’s fa- 
mous Rerum Novarum; the estab- 
lishment, extension and accom- 
plishment of noteworthy Catholic 
Professional Guilds of Medicine, 
Law and Dentistry are shown in the 
issue of June 22d; while that of 
July 8th gives thoughtful and prac- 
tical contributions to the timely 
topic of Family Education, “The 
Eucharist and Family Life,” 
“Training for Families,” “A Fam- 
ily Apostolate in France”; the July 
22d issue carries part of the Holy 
Father’s Encyclical “On Catholic 
Action” and a very significant pa- 
per by Thomas F. Woodlock on 
“The Church, the Defender of the 
Liberties of Man” (New York: The 
America Press, 5 cents per issue). 

“A Sketch and Analysis” of The 
“Summa” of St. Thomas of Aquino, 
by Rev. Stanislaus Hogan, O.P., and 
The Triumph of Reason, by Rev. 
George O'Neill, S.J., are two very 
worthwhile pamphlets published by 
the Australian Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety, Melbourne (5 cents each). 

The National Council of Catholic 
Men, sponsors of the “Catholic 
Hour,” have made available three 
important series of radio addresses, 
Moral Factors in Economic Life, 
dealing with “Poverty and Wealth,” 
“Economic Security” and “The En- 
cyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on the 
Condition of Labor’; The Marks of 
the Church and The Organization 
and the Government of the Church 
(Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press). 


His Eminence, Joseph Cardinal 
MacRory treats of Sir Arthur Keith, 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Hon. Bertrand 
Russell in Modern Prophets and the 
Christian Faith; the Legal Disabili- 
ties of the Catholic Church in Ire- 
land are ably and thoughtfully pre- 
sented by Rev. M. J. Browne, D.D., 
D.C.L., of Maynooth College; Rev. 
B. O'Daly, C.C., gives an interesting 
illustrated study of Symbolism in 
Christian Art; the romantic story of 
The Grande Chartreuse showing 
“What the ‘Lazy Monks’ Did for 
France” told by Rev. M. P. Cleary, 
O.P., has a special timeliness in 
these days when monastic establish- 
ments are threatened in other coun- 
tries; the response to the invitation 
of Our Lord: Come, Follow Me, in 
the religious life is fully presented 
by Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. (Dub- 
lin: Catholic Truth Society of Ire- 
land, 5 cents each). 

We welcome a translaticn of a 
fundamental contribution to liturgi- 
cal literature in which Dom Idelfons 
Herwegen finds in its transcendent 
purpose—the idea of Christian 
transfiguration—The Art-Principle 
of the Liturgy (Collegeville, Minne- 
sota: The Liturgical Press). A new 
edition of Rosalie Marie Levy’s 
Heavenly Road will undoubtedly 
mark an extension of its service in 
winning souls to Christ (25 cents). 
In Hebrew Christianity and Jewish 
Nationalism, Mark John Levy pleads 
with Gentile Christianity for a more 
understanding attitude toward He- 
brew Christianity and for conces- 
sions that would foster the survival 
of Jewish Nationalism in converts 
from Judaism to Christianity 
(Washington, D.C., 1824 H. Street, 
N. W.). The Virtues of Margaret 
Sinclair, a saintly Scot, are made 
known in this country to promote 
the cause of her beatification by the 
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Margaret Sinclair Guild of the 
Catholic Young Women’s Club of 
New York City.—Techny, Illinois, 
in celebrating the Silver Jubilee of 
Lay Retreats, conducted by the So- 
ciety of the Divine Word, offers an 
historical souvenir both encourag- 
ing and stimulating. The Church 
and Chinese Culture, is a Conference 
given in Milan by the Apostolic 
Delegate to China (New York: So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Faith). A Brief History of the Par- 
ticular Council of Baltimore Mary- 
land Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
by Mark O. Shriver, is the story of 
long and valuable volunteer service 
in the field of charity. Ukraine— 
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The Sorest Spot of Europe, by 
Wasyl] Swystun, is published by the 
Ukrainian Information Bureau, 
Winnipeg, Canada. International 
Conciliation for June continues its 
“Studies in World Economy” and 
treats of “International Competi- 
tion in the Trade of Argentine” 

A very convenient Catholic Fam- 
ily Record is published by the Mack 
Shop, Savannah (New York: 405 
West 117th Street, 5 cents). A 
French series devoted to the young 
girl by Cécile Jeglot offers a book- 
let on “La Jeune Fille et le Jeune 
Homme” and one on “La Jeune 
Fille et la Beauté” (Paris: Editions 
Spes, 10 cents each). 
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